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INTRODUCTION 


The desire to travel has been a driving force with 
all races of men and, for the curious, the longing to 
see beyond the horizon has proved irresistible. Ever 
shice the time Vhen fishermen groped their way 
along the coasts of the Mediterranctin, men have 
been impelled by various nfDtives to explore ngw 
capes and islands and to strike fhto unknown seas. 
They came back with travellers’ tales — the oldest 
talcs of all — and these tales fired the imagination of 
other adventurous spirits and inspired them to tackle 
formidable obstacles with the risk of untold dangers. 
How else can we account for the Viking explorer^ 
who struggled in their rowing-boats across storm- 
swept seas or Elizabethan seamen Si cockle-shells 
of sailing-ships who ventured into unknown ocean#, 
“where sawdust and micdjwere rare relish”? 
course there ^ere other ingen lives besides mere 
curiosity. Travellers refated tales of fabuiou^ wealth 
and many adventurers beforehand after Sir Walter 
Raleigh risked their lives and reputations on finfling 
¥A Dorado. Pilgrims travelled in the name of religion. 
'Phe Viking explorer Eric the Red went to colonise 
Gieenland and established Christianity there. In the 
Middle Ages Christian missionaries made pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land, to Russia, and the Far East ; 
the great Portuguese ?:xplorcrs hoped to make 
Christianity the religion of the world. 

Many of these early travellers ambassadors 

from one court to another. Marco Polo carried 
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r^ws of the western world to Kublai Khan and was 
content to puffer fcarsome perils that he might bring 
back to^Vv^nice i/ohes and incredible tales of strange 
n? Irve^s. Fifty yea^s later Ibn' Battista travelled 
{torn the court of ti e Sultan to India, Pekin, and 
Mozambique. It is' probable that exploration began 
with man’s search for food, but the pursuit of trade 
was the biggest incentive of all and took many 
travellers to the far corners of the world. 

Of those who travelled in early days and left no 
record we cannot speak. The earliest recordings that 
we have access to come from thoSvi Mediterrane^tn 
races where v'cstern civilisation first arose. Our first 
n^aps radiate from the Mediterranean. For hundreds 
of years expansion i was from the borders of the 
Mediterranean to Africa in the south and to India 
and China in the east. I’he Phoenicians were great 
traders and their ships travelled all over the known 
world. Their trading vessels were, however, small 
and usually propelled by oars which meant they had 
to hug the shore. Yet contrary winds and tempests 
often meant tl.at ships were blown off their course 
iwnd the crews found themselves in strange waters. 
Curiosity, the thirst for knowledge, and the possibility 
of finding new and richer lands were yill inducements 
to exp(orfc and return agaiVi. In such a way the 
Vikings discovered i^merica. The inadequacy of 
navigating instruments was yet another cause of 
arrival at strange lands ; and it is a m.atter of surmise 
how much was discovered of which we have no 
record. The Phoenicians almost certainly traded 
with the Far East. 

Our first recorded history in the story of explora- 
tion begins with the Greeks. Herodotus {c. 484- 
424 B.G.), a great historian and geographer, had an 
inquiring minri and travelled far himself. In the 
next century Greek writers describe how Alexander 
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the Great explored a great part of'^sia and instructed 
his navigator to find a way across ‘the Indian Ocean 
from the • Indus jto the Euphrates. I Roman 
conquerors ^nd explorers were .ambitfbus to ejguic^c 
the greatness of Alexander, ^hey carried on the 
story and expanded their empire in every direction 
from the lands surrounding the Mediterranean. 
When Ptolemy produced his mftp of the world in 
the second century a.d., it not only contained nearly 
all the information known up to that date but marks, 
by his use of latitude and longitude for fixing positions, 
the first scientific approach to geography. Julius 
Caesar was the greatest of Rome’s explorer-soldiers 
and Plutarch says he “ was the first who brought a 
navy into the western ocean, or tvho sailed into the 
Atlantic with an army to make w'ar ; and by invading 
an island, the existence of which was a matter of 
controversy among historians, he might be said to 
have carried the Roman Empire beyond the limits 
of the known world.” 

Too little attention has been paid to the vast 
empire created by the Arabs fron? the time of 
Mohammed until it reached its zenith about a.d. 7c©. 
Moslem ambassadors visaed China while Arat^ 
armies penetr^ed deep^ into Asia and l^id siege to 
Toulouse in the west. The Arab seam A were 
expert navigators and, during the ninth century, 
Arab merchants sailed from the Persian Guff to 
China and Ino'ia and down the African coast as far 
as Madagasca#". 

The history of exploration in the Middle Ages is 
bound up with the search for those spices w^hich 
were considered indispensable to wealthy Europeans 
— “ pepper, nutmegs, spikenard, galingale, cubebs, 
cloves.” But what came to be known as the Age 01 
Discovery was made easier by* ce^ain technical 
developments. Improvements in ship design resulted 
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ip. the construction* of more* seaworthy vessels, while 
the development 6f the card compass, the quadrant 
(for thc^ TCckoniiVg* of la^titude), and more reliable 
y-fvig;? tors’ chA'rts, provided men with gpiater oppor- 
tunity to exploit thdlr audacity and inquisitiveness. 
The Portuguese were fortunate in Prince Henry the 
Navigator. In the early fifteenth century he sur- 
rounded himself With cartographers and mathema- 
ticians and soon assembled an excellent geographical 
and nautical library. New instruments were de- 
veloped, sailors trained, and shipyards constructed 
so that Portugal was the first to 'Tind a sea-route 
from Europe<^to the riches of the East. When the 
Portuguese had ousted the Arabs from the Spice 
Islands and built '’up a lucrative trade, they took 
pains to exclude by force and treaty rights the 
English, Dutch, and French. Then began the search 
for an Arctic route to China and the Moluccas 
which, though fruitless and painful, nevertheless fills 
an heroic page in the story of exploration in northern 
latitudes. London merchants decided to form the 
East India CoVnpany to make another bid for “ the 
t¥ade in the East Indies and to bring into England 
X spices and other comn]f6dities.” The fleet which 
sailed under the command of James Lancaster in 
1600 Ahd returned successfully with a rich cargo 
marks the beginningr of a long struggle with the 
Portuguese and Dutch for supremacy in the East. 

Before the seventeenth century hald closed nearly 
all the world’s surface had been dis'^overed. The 
search for a way around North America to the 
Pacific, which began with Martin Frobisher in 1576 
and lasted for half a century, was not successful until 
our own days. But if we examine an early seven- 
teenth-century map its outline is seen to be very 
little different** frdAi that of a modern atlas. The 
shape of only a few South Sea islands and the frozen 
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wastes around the north and south Poles were loft 
to be etched in, although vast inland areas of Africa, 
Asia, and South America were uluKplorecl iintil the 
nineteenth ientury. 

In the twentieth century it hife been the fascinating 
story of polar exploration— a story displaying all the 
splendid qualities shared by earlier adventurers and 
reaching its climax in the poignant narrative of 
Scott’s second expedition. Captain Scott’s last 
message may well serve as a fitting epitaph not only 
for his own epic tale of endurance but for the heroic 
achievements of*all time : “ Had we lived, I should 
have had a tale to tell of the hardihood, endurance, 
and courage of my companiflns which would ha*^e 
stirred the heart of every Englishiftan.” 


G. A. S. 
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ODYSSEUS BUILDS HIMSELF A SHIP 

[It has been claimed that the Egyptians built the 
first ships and used them along the river Nile and in 
the Mediterranean. They certainly had sailing boats 
on the river ]>filc as early as four thousand years 
before Christ for there are pictures of*such boats on 
the graves of Egyptians who died then. 

The Greeks much later also flsed ships for trade 
•^nd fighting, and from them we have some of the 
first accounts of exciting adventures at sea. Homer, 
the earliest Greek writer we know of, probably lived 
a thousand years before Christ and is, perhaps, the 
world’s best story-teller. In the Odyssey he tells 
about the adventures of a famous Greek hero, 
Odysseus, on his way home from df ten years’ war 
against the Trojans. After many years Odysseus h«s 
failed to make his way hjme to his own kingdon^ 
mainly becau^ the sea-god Poseidon was his enemy. 
In the passage which follows we learn fhat the 
nymph Calypso decides to t^lp him on his way. 
She teaches him how to build a ship in w'hi^h he 
sails away only to be wrecked once more by the 
anger of Post^don.] 

The new Dawn had scarcely touched the East 
with red before Odysseus put his cloak and tunic on. 
The Nymph [Calypso] Pressed herself too in a long 
silvery mantle of a light material charming to the 
eye, with a splendid golden belt round her waist, 
ajjd a veil over her heaef. Then she turned her 
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thoughts to the problem of her noble guest’s departure. 
First she gave him a great axe of bronze. Its double 
blade wa§ sharpei#ed well,^and the jshapelW handle of 
o^ve-^od fixetl firmly in its head was Htted to his 
grip. Next she hanfied him an adze of polished 
metal ; and then le(f the way for him to the farthest 
part of the island, where the trees grew tall, alders 
and poplars and ffrs that shot up to the sky, all 
withered timber that had long since lost its sap and 
would make buoyant material for his boat. When 
she had shown him the place where the tret;> were 
tallest the gracious goddess left for h*ome, and Odys- 
seus began to*cut the timber down. He made short 
work of the task. Twenty trees in all he felled, and 
lopped their brandies with his axe ; then trimmed 
them in a workmanlike manner and trued them to* 
the line. Presently Calypso brought him augers. 
With these he drilled through all his planks, cut 
them to fit across each other, and fixed this flooring 
together by means of dowels driven through the 
interlocking joints, giving the same width to his boat 
as a skilled shipwright would choose in designing the 
Iflill for a broad-bottomed trading vessel. He next 
^ut up the decking, whicjh he fitted to ribs at short 
intervals, f^ishing off with long gunwales down the 
sides. made a mast to go in the boat, with a 
yard-arm fitted to itf and a steering-oar, too, to 
keep* her on her course. And from stem to stern he 
fenced her sides with plaited osier twigs and a plentiful 
backing of brushwood, as some protectJbn against the 
heavy seas. Meanwhile the goddess Calypso had 
brought him cloth with which to make the sail. 
This he manufactured too ; and then lashed the 
braces, halyards, and sheets in their places on board. 
Finally he dragged her down on rollers into the 
tranquil sea. 

By the end of the fourth day all his work was dope, 
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and on the fifth beautiful Calypso saw him oflT from 
the island. The goddess had bathed him first and 
fitted hinl^ut wijh fragrgj;it clothi#ig. She had also 
stowed tw^ skins in his boat, one full of dark^wir^e, 
the other and larger one of wSter, besides a leather 
sack of corn and quantities 8f appetizing meats. 
And now a warm and gentle breeze sprang up at 
her command. 

It was with a happy heart that the good Odysseus 
spread his sail to catch the wind and used his sea- 
manship to keep his boat straight with the steering- 
oar. There he sat and never closed his eyes in sleep, 
but kept them on the Pleiads, or watched Bootes 
slowly set, or the Great Bear^ nicknamed the Wain, 
which always wheels round in t!he same place and 
•looks across at Orion the Hunter with a wary eye. 
It was this constellation, the only one which never 
bathes in Ocean’s Stream, that the wise goddess 
Calypso had told him to keep on his left hand as 
he made across the sea. So for seventeen days he 
sailed on his couise, and on the eighteenth there 
hove into sight the shadowy mountains of the Phaea- 
cians’ country, which jutted out to meet him thei^e. 
The land looked like a shield laid on the misty sea. ^ 

But now P(iseidon, Lord of the Earthquake, who 
was on his way back from his visit to the Etlfiopians, 
observed him from the distant mountains of the 
Solymi. The sight of Odysseus sailing over th(? seas 
added fresh fuel to his anger. He shook his head 
and muttered? to himself: “ So I had only to go to 
Ethiopia for the gods to change their minds about 
Odysseus ! And there he is, close to the Phaeacians’ 
land, where he is destined to bring his long ordeal to 
an end. Nevertheless 1* mean to let him have his 
bellyful of trouble yet.” 

Whereupon he marshalled the^loi%ds and seizing 
hij trident in his hands stirred up the sea. He roused 
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th? stormy blasts of every wind that blows, and 
covered land and water alike with a canopy of cloud. 
Darkness swooped down ^»:om the ^sky. Bast Wind 
aijd Spjjtn and*the tempestuous West fellTto on one 
another, and from tMfe North came a white squall, 
rolling a great wave in its van. Odysseus’ knees 
shook and his spirit quailed. In anguish he com- 
muned with that gr^at heart of his : 

“ Poor wretch, what will your end be now ? I fear 
the goddess prophesied all too well when she told me 
I should have my full measure of agony on ihc sea 
before I reached my native land, tvcry word she 
said is comings true, as I can tell by the sky, with its 
vast coronet of clouds* from Zeus, and by the sea 
that he has raised* with angry squalls from every 
quarter. There is nothing for me now but suddei>* 
death. They are the lucky ones, those countrymen 
of mine who fell long ago on the broad plains of 
Troy in loyal service to the sons of Atreus. If only 
I too could have n\et my fate and died that day the 
Trojan hordes let fly at me with their bronze spears 
over Achilles’ corpse ! I should at least have had my 
bwrial rites and the Achaeans would have spread 
jjny fame abroad. But no>Jf it seems I was predestined 
to a villainous death.” ^ • 

As hc^spe^e, a mountainous wave, advancing with 
majestic sweep, crashed down upon him from above 
and tvhirled his vessel round. The steering-oar was 
torn from his hands, and he himself was tossed off 
the boat, while at the same moment the warring 
winds joined forces in one tremendous gust, which 
snapped the mast in two and flung the sail and yard- 
arm far out into the sea. For a long time Odysseus 
was kept under water. Weighed down by the clothes 
which the goddess Calypso had given him, he found 
it no easy matter ^to figjht his way up against the 
downrush of that mighty wave. But at last he reached 
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the air and spat out the bitter brine that kept streagi- 
ing down his face. Exhausted though he was, he 
did not fdTget his^boat, b^t raced ^fter her through 
the surf, s\ambled up, and squatting amicfslyps felt 
safe from immediate death, 'fhe heavy seas thrust 
him with the current this waf and that. As the 
North Wind at harvest-time tosses about the fields 
a ball of thistles that have stuck together, so did the 
gusts drive his craft hither and thither over the sea. 
Now the South Wind would toss it to the North to 
play with, and now the East would leave it for the 
West to chase. • 

But there was a witness of Odysseus’^ plight. This 
was the daughter of Cadmus,* I no of the slim ankles, 
who was once a woman speaking like ourselves, but 
•wow lives in the salt depths of the sea. She took pity 
on the Ibrloj'ii and woebegone Odysseus, rose from 
the water like a sea-mew on the wing, and settled 
on his boat. 

“ Poor man,” she said to him, “ why is Poseidon 
so enraged with you that he sows nothing but disasters 
in your path ? At any rate he shafl not kill you, 
however hard he tries. Now do exactly what I sa,^ 
like the sensible man yoij seem to be. Take off 
those clothes, jeave your boat for the winds to pla^ 
with, and swim for your life to the Phaeaciafi coast, 
where deliverance awaits you.^ Here ; take this v''i> 
and wind it round your waist. With its dtvune 
protection you need not be afraid of injury or death. 
But directly y%u touch the dry land with your hands, 
undo the veil and throw it far out from shore into the 
wine-dark sea ; and as you do so turn your eyes away.” 

As she spoke the goddess gave him the veil, and 
then like a sea-mew she dived back into the turbulent 
sea and the dark waters swallowed her up. Stalwart 
Odysseus was left in perplexity and difitress, and once 
more took counsel with his*indomitable soul, asking 
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hjmself with a groan whether this advice to abandon 
his boat was not some new snare that one of the 
immortals had se^ to catch him. 

“ Np,* he decided ; “ 1 will not leave/the boat at 
once* for I saw with fny own eyes how far the land is 
where she promised tne salvation. Instead, I shall do 
what I myself think best. As long as the joints of 
my planks hold fasf, I shall stay where I am and put 
up with the discomfort. But when the seas break 
up my boat, I’ll swim for it, since as far as I can see, 
there will be no better plan.” 

As Odysseus was turning this ofer in his mind, 
Poseidon the^Earthshakcr sent him another monster 
w^ve. Grim and menticing it curled above his head, 
then hurtled dowA and scattered the long timbers 
of his boat, as a boisterous wind will tumble a parched 
heap of chaff and scatter it in all directions. Odys- 
seus scrambled onto one of the beams, and bestriding 
it like a rider on horseback cast off the clothes that 
Calypso had given him. Then he wound the veil 
round his middle, and with arms outstretched plunged 
headlong into !he sea and boldly struck out. 

« But the Lord Poseidon spied him again and once 
more shook his head anc^ muttered low : “So much 
^or you ! Now make your miserable ^way across the 
sea, 'until you come into the hands of a people whom 
the gods respect. Evcyi though you reach them, I do 
not •think you’ll be in any mood to scoff at the 
buffeting you will have had.” With this, Poseidon 
lashed his long-maned horses and d^ove to Aegse, 
where he has his palace. 

At this point Athene, Daughter of Zeus, decided 
to intervene. She checked all the other Winds in 
their courses, bidding therft calm down and go to 
sleep ; but from the North she summoned a strong 
breeze, with Mjhicii she beat the waves down in the 
swimmer’s path, so thaT: King Odysseus might be 
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rescued from the jaws of death and come into tjie 
hands of the sea-faring Phaeacians. 

For two nights and two days ijp was lost in the 
heavy seas. Time and agmn he saw his en Jat hand. 
But in the morning of the third day, which* iDav^ 
opened in all her beauty, thfc wind dropped, a 
breathless calm set in, and Odysseus, keeping a sharp 
lookout ahead as he was lifted i)y a mighty wave, 
could see the land close by. He felt all the relief 
that a man’s children feel when their father, wasted 
by long agonies abed in the malignant grip of some 
disease, passes ^he crisis by god’s grace and they 
know that he will live. Such was Odyssjp us’ happiness 
when he caught that unexpeoted glimpse of wooded 
land. He swam quickly on in his eagerness to set 
•5^ot on solid ground. But when he had come within 
call of the shoir , he heard the thunder of surf on a 
rocky coast. With an angry roar the great seas were 
battering at the ironbound land and all was veiled 
in spray. There were no coves, no harbours that 
would hold a ship ; nothing but headlands jutting 
out, sheer rock, and jagged reefs. V#ien he realised 
this, Odysseus’ knees quaked and his courage ebbed. 
He groaned in misery as h^ summed up the situation 
to himself ; ^ 

“ When I had given lip hope, Zeus lef moisee the 
land, and I have taken all the trouble to swim to it 
across those leagues of water, only to find no#way 
whatever of getting out of this grey surf and making 
my escape. 4DfT shore, the pointed reefs set in a 
raging sea ; behind, a smooth cliff rising sheer ; 
deep water near in ; and never a spot where a man 
could stand on both his feet and get to safety. If I 
try to land, I may be lifted by a roller and dashed 
against the solid rock — in which case -I’d have had 
my trouble for nothing. While^ if J swim farther 
down the coast on the ch^ce of finding a natural 
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harbour where the beaches take the waves aslant, it 
is only too likely that another squall will pounce on 
me and drive me^out to join the deep-sea ^sh, where 
all my groans would do rfo good. * Or sq/ne monster 
ifiightiDe inspired to iittack me from the depths. ...” 

This inward debate was cut short by a tremendous 
wave which swept him forward to the rugged shore, 
where he would have been flayed and all his bones 
been broken, had not the bright-eyed goddess Athene 
put it into his head to dash in and lay hold of a rock 
with both his hands. He clung there groaning while 
the great wave marched by. But no sooner had he 
escaped its fijry than it struck him once more with 
the full force of its backward rush and flung him far 
out to sea. Piece* of skin stripped from his sturdy 
hands were left sticking to the crag, thick as thf* 
pebbles that stick to the suckers of a squid when 
he is torn from his hole. The great surge passed 
over Odysseus’ head and there the unhappy man 
would have come to an end, if Athene had not 
inspired him with a wise idea. Getting clear of the 
coastal breake* as he struggled to the surface, he 
Upw swam along outside them, keeping an eye on 
the land, in the hope oj lighting on some natural 
^larbour with shelving beaches. Prescnjtly his progress 
broughk^ hifli off the mouth df a fast-running stream, 
and it struck him that this was the best spot he could 
find/ifor it was not only clear of rocks but sheltered 
from the winds. The current told him that he was 
at a river’s mouth, and in his heart he%prayed to the 
god of the stream : 

“ Hear me, although I do not know your royal 
name ; for in you I find the answer to all the prayers 
I have made for deliverance from the sea and from 
Poseidon’s malice. Even the immortal gods do not 
rebuff a poor ^an^erer who comes to them for help, 
as I now turn to you affer much suffering and seek 
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the sanctuary of your stream. Take pity on mp, 
royal River. I claim a suppliant’s rights.” 

In ans\%er to his pra^r the g^iver checked its 
current, aiW holding back its waves* made sjmooth 
the water in the swimmer’s patlf, and so brought him 
safely to land at its mouth. Odysseus bent his knees 
and sturdy arms, exhausted by his struggle with the 
sea. All his flesh was swollen aAd streams of brine 
gushed from his mouth and nostrils. Winded and 
speechless he lay there too weak to stir, overwhelmed 
by his terrible fatigue. Yet directly he got back his 
breath and caiTle to life again, he unwound the 
goddess’ veil from his waist and let it ^rop into the 
river as it rushed out to sesft The strong currejit 
swept it downstream and before Iftng it was in Ino’s 
^»vn hands. Odysseus turned his back on the river, 
tlire\\ himself down in the reeds and kissed the 
bountiful earth. 

Homer’s Odyssey^ Book V (trans. E. V. Rieu) 


THE PHOENICIAN SAii^wj^o 

[The Phoei^cians played a large part in the early 
civilisation of the world. They tended t§ be a 
commercial rather than an agricultural people a:.d 
lived along the 200-milc coast of the eastern Medi- 
terranean with their chief towns Tyre, Sidon, Gebal, 
and Arvad. •They were a people of remarkable 
enterprise and, like the Venetians at a later date, 
carried the merchandise of every country. They 
were skilled shipbuilders and their seamen were 
experienced navigators w*lio founded trading colonies 
all over the Mediterranean — as far as Great Britain 
in the West, the “Tin Islands,”# and India in the 
East. Their greatest colon^ was Carthage, founded 
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2 |j 30 ut 840 B.G., from which they despatched expedi- 
tions down the west coast of Africa. The ruling city 
of Tyre reached its zenitl^from I2joo to 7#o b.c, and 
its m^nSfactui^ed linens, purple-dyed woiftlens, glass- 
ware* and metal imjflements were carried to the far 
corners of the ancient world. 

Ezekiel, a Hebrew prophet who was carried 
captive to Babylort in 597 b.c., gives an imposing 
list of the glories of Phoenician trade and in chapters 
26 and 27 of the Book of Ezekiel foretells the decay 
of Tyre as a political power with the destruction of 
all its material wealth. There is •a recital of the 
cities and nations with which the Phoenician caravans 
atjd ships traded and An account of the merchandise 
they carried bacl^ to Tyre. The catalogue is as 
remarkable for the poetry of its proper names as foi* 
the variety and richness of tlie commerce. Ezekiel 
begins with the ships which will carry these goods. 
The timber for ship boards comes from Senir 
(Northern Lebanon), the cedars of Lebanon supply 
the masts, and the oak trees of Bashan — a territory 
to the east of t^e Sea of Tiberius — provide the oars. 
• Fine linen with broidered work from Egypt is 
used for sails, and the dj/e for clothing comes from 
^he purple shellfish of the Aegean an^J Sicily — “ the 
isles of*Eli?hah.” Warriors *of Lud and Phut were 
the men of Libya, "^arshish with its multitude of 
riches, its “ silver, iron, tin, and lead ” is by some 
authorities placed far to the west of the Mediter- 
ranean and perhaps included the •British Isles ; 
others think the reference may be to India. From 
Greece and Asia Minor came slaves and fine brass 
work ; from Armenia, horses and sheep ; and goats 
from Arabia.] 

3. And say *mt»Tyrus, O thou that are situate at 
the entry of the sea, whicfiart a merchant of the people 
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for many isles, Thus saith the Lord God ; O Tyrus, 
thou hast said, I am of perfect beauty. 

4. Thy J^orders are in the midst of the seas, thy 
builders ha^e perfected thyPbeauty. 

5. They have made all thy sh^ip boards of fir*tret?s 
of Senir : they have taken ced^s from Lebanon to 
make masts for thee. 

6. Of the oaks of Bashan hav^ they made thine 
oars ; the company of the Ashurites have made thy 
benches of ivory, brought out of the isles of Ghittim. 

7. Fine linen with broidercd work from Egypt was 
that which thou^preadest forth to be thy sail ; blue 
and purple from the isles of Elishah was that which 
covered thee. 

8. The inhabitants of Zidon ar;|fi Arvad were thy 
jnariners : thy wise men, O Tyrus, that were in thee, 
were thy pilots. 

9. The ancients of Gebal and the wise men thereof 
were in thee thy calkers : all the ships of the sea 
with their mariners were in thee to occupy thy 
merchandise. 

10. They of Persia and of Lud and of Phut were 
in thine army, thy men of war : they hanged the 
shield and helmet in thee ; they set forth thy come- 
liness. 

1 1. The meh of Arvad with thine armf we§:e upon 
thy walls round about, and the Gammadims were irt 
thy towers : they hanged their*shields upon thy jvalls 
round about ; they have made thy beauty perfect. 

12. TarshisJj was thy merchant by reason of the 
multitude of all kind q/* riches ; with silver, iron, tin, 
and lead, they traded in thy fairs. 

13. Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, they were thy 
merchants : they traded the persons of men and 
vessels of brass in thy market. 

14. They of the house of Togacmah traded in thy 
fairs with horses and horsemen and mules. 
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15. The men of Dedan were thy merchants ; many 
isles were the merchandise of thine hand : they 
brought thee for a present horns of ivory ^nd ebony. 

16. Syria thy m?rchant by rejpon of the 

multitude of the warf s of thy making : they occupied 
in thy fairs with Jeralds, purple, and broidered 
work, and fine linen, and coral, and agate. 

17. Judah, and^the land of Israel, they were thy 
merchants : they traded in thy market wheat of 
Minnith, and Pannag, and honey, and oil, and balm. 

18. Damascus was thy merchant in the multitude 
of the wares of thy making, for thf^ multitude of all 
riches ; in the wine of Helbon, and white wool. 

19. Dan aiso and Ji^van going to and fro occupied 
irf thy fairs : brig]:it iron, cassia, and calamus, were 
in thy market. 

20. Dedan was thy merchant in precious clothes 
for chariots. 

21. Arabia, and all the princes of Kcdar, they 
occupied with thee in lambs, and rams, and goats : 
in these were they thy merchants. 

22. The mqjTchants of Sheba and Raamah, they 
were thy merchants : they occupied in thy fairs with 
chief of all spices, and \%ith all precious stones, and 

^old. 

23. tTartfn, and Canneh, and Eden,' the merchants 
of Sheba, Asshur, and Chilmad, were thy merchants. 

24. These were thy merchants in all sorts of things, 
in blue clothes, and broidered work, and in chests 
of rich apparel, bound with cords, ^nd made of 
cedar, among thy merchandise. 

25. The ships of Tarshish did sing of thee in thy 
market : and thou wast replenished, and made very 
glorious in the midst of the iseas. 

Ezekiel, Chapter 27 
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SAILING ROUND AFRICA, 600 b.g. 

[The Grc*|k historian HAodotus [c. 4.84-404 b.g.) 
is often called the “ Father of I^story.^ He wsb an 
explorer and travelled widely, >fisiting Macedonia, 
Persia, and Egypt where he spent a long time. His 
famous history describes the rise jnd growth of the 
two kingdoms of Persia and Greece and gives us 
vaL.able information about the known world of his 
day. He writes of the three continents, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa ^although he was uncertain of their 
limits. Europe was bounded by the Atlantic on the 
west but he had little knowledge of tlJb central or 
northern parts. In Asia he knew^^of India and tKe 
l^dus valley and we shall learn how he relates the 
story of a Phocoician expedition which sailed round 
Africa from east to west, returning safely to Egypt 
through the Pillars of Hercules — the straits of Gib- 
raltar — after a voyage of three years. 

Much of his inforni.ition is gathered from his own 
travels for he had a keen eye for the^ manners and 
customs of the people and lands he visited. He 
mapped out the north coast nf Africa and fills out his 
information of many places with delightful stories 
from the reporft of other»travellers.] 

For my part I am astonished Ithat men should %ver 
have divided Libya [Africa], Asia, and Europe as 
they have, for J^iey are exceedingly unequal. Europe 
extends the entire length of the other two and for 
breadth will not even (as I think) bear to be compared 
to them. As for Libya, we know it to be washed on 
all sides by the sea, exc^t where it is attached to 
Asia. This discovery was first made by Necos, the 
Egyptian king, who on desisting from the canal 
which he had begun between the Nile and the 
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Arabian Gulf, sent to sea a number of ships manned 
by Phoenicians, with orders to make for the Pillars 
of Hercules, and return to Egypt through them, and 
by thecMediterfanean. •'The Phc-eniciaos took their 
(departure from Egvpt by way of the Erythraean 
Sea, and so sailed linto the southern ocean. When 
autumn came, they went ashore, wherever they 
might happen to.be, and having sown a tract of 
land with corn, waited until the grain was fit to cut. 
Having reaped it, they again set sail ; and thus it 
came to pass that two whole years went by, and it 
was not till the third year that Ahey doubled the 
Pillars of Hercules and made good their voyage home. 
On their return, thev declared — I for my part do 
riot believe them, but perhaps others may — that in 
sailing round Libya they had the sun upon their 
right hand. In this way was the extent of Libya 
first discovered. 

Next to these Phoenicians the Carthaginians, 
according to their own accounts, made the voyage. 
For Sataspes did not circumnavigate Libya though 
he was sent to do so ; but fearing the length and 
desolateness of the journey, he turned back and left 
unaccomplished the task which had been set him by 
his mother. This man iiad used violence towards a 
maiden, the daughter of Z«pyrus, arid King Xerxes 
was about to impale him for the offence, when his 
mother, who was a sister of Darius, begged him off, 
undertaking to punish his crime more heavily than 
the king himself had designed. She would force 
him, she said, to sail round Libya and return to 
Egypt by the Arabian Gulf. Xerxes gave his consent ; 
and Sataspes went down to Egypt and there got a 
ship and crew with whichc.he set sail for the Pillars 
of Hercules. Having passed the Straits, he doubled 
the Libyan headland, known as Cape Soloeis, and 
proceeded southward. Following this course for 
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many months over a vast stretch of sea, and finding 
that more water than he had crossed still lay ever 
before him*, he put about and cam^ back to Egypt. 
Thence protieedin^ to the ^ourt he nnj^de rifport to 
Xerxes, that at the farthest po’iit to which he 'had 
reached, the coast was occupied by a dwarfish race, 
wLo wore a dress made from the palm-tree. These 
people, whenever he land( d, left their towns and fled 
away to the mountains ; his men, however, did them 
no wrong, only entering their cities and taking some 
of their cattle. The reason why he had not sailed 
quite round Libya was, he said, because the ship 
stopped and would not go any further. Xerxes, 
however, did not necept this ;»ccount for true; and 
so Salaspes, as he had failed to accomplish the ta^ 
s^-jt him, was impaled by the king’s orders in accord- 
ance with the former sentence. 

Herodotus (trans. Canon Rawlinson) 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
IN THE INDIAN OCEAN, 334 b.g. 

[Alexander the Great (356-323 b.g.), in a series 
of wonderful military exploits, made himifclf .piaster 
of all the cities along the MedUerranean, conquered 
Egypt, and founded Alexandria. He defeated a 
mighty Persian army led by Darius at the battle of 
Issus — one of ^e decisive battles of the world for it 
left the western lands of the Persian Empire at the 
mercy of the Greek commander. The rich trading 
city of Tyre was besieged and laid waste. Egypt 
was overrun, 332-331 b.«., and Alexander was free 
to advance to the east. Babylon and Susa, the 
capital of Darius, were captured^ wi^ treasure of 
inestimable value, and the ihurder of Darius by his 
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own subjects marks the end of the Persian dynasty 
which had lasted for two centuries. Two years 
were spent in ^ subduing the eastern p>rovinces of 
Persia *^nd, iyi 327 b.c./' Alexander plamned his in- 
vasibn of India. 

Travellers’ tales C)f its rich magnificence had for a 
long time fired his imagination. With an army of 
1 20,000 men Alexander advanced to the north of the 
Khyber Pass. He crossed the river Indus in boats 
and defeated Porus, a mighty monarch, in a brilliantly 
planned and executed battle which gave him com- 
mand of the Punjab. His men wet e opposed to any 
further advance so, for his return journey, Alexander 
constructed *ships suffi^'icnt to carry 8000 men. With 
this armada he began, in 326 b.g., the most important 
of all early voyages. His commander Nearchi,iF, 
probably “ the first of all scientific naval explorers,” 
was in charge of the fleet on its 900-mile journey to 
the sea, while divisions of the army marched along 
both banks. When Nearchus sailed into the open 
sea, Alexander with his huge land force failed to 
keep in touch with his ships along the coast but 
was" reunited with his fleet after many months and 
eventually completed hij?^ voyage to Babylon. 

Alexander has been described as the greatest of 
all soHiei^J, with a passionalb love of exploration and 
a remarkable thirsty for knowledge. Arrian, his 
historian, writes : “ For my own part, I think there 
was at that time no race of men, no city, nor even a 
single individual to whom Alexander’s name and 
fame had not penetrated.” He was “ A hero totally 
unlike any other human being.” 

Alexander wished to open fresh trade routes with 
India by sea as well as by land ; but for his untimely 
death, his exploratory voyage along the coast of the 
Persian Gulf might have borne excellent results. 

He certainly supplied the Greeks with valuable 
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information about India and exposed the falsity of 
many strange stories which travellers had circulated. 
But it was the return voyage of expiration which he 
planned and entrusted to Nearchus th^t gave Alex- 
ander most pleasure. “ I swear to you,” he informed 
Nearchus, “ that I have greater pleasure in the 
sujcess of this enterprise, than in the reduction of all 
Asia to my party.” • 

Nearchus made a brilliant success of the voyage in 
spite of cruel hardships and continual hostility from 
the “ Ichthyophagi ” — the fish-eating natives whom 
he describes.] 

Nearchus mfonns us that Alexander had a mo^t 
earnest desire of exploring the passage by sea from 
liidia to the Persian Gulf ; but that he was under 
great anxiety lest the attempt should expose those 
who embarked in tlie expedition to great hazards 
from the length of the voyage, the desert coasts that 
might occur, the want of harbours, or the different 
nature of the winds in the Indian Ocean. If any 
reverse should happen in such an attempt, he thought 
it would be a blot upon all the great actions he 
had achieved, and annihilate the character of good 
fortune which had hitherto attended him in every- 
thing he had attempted. •Still the desire of^ch^eving 
something new and extraordinajy prevailed ; but he 
had much doubt about the proper person to •be 
selected for the accomplishment of his designs. 

The first point was to secure the confidence of 
those who were to embark by the nomination of an 
experienced commander ; for if this were not done, 
they might apprehend that their lives were to be 
idly thrown away upon a* service where the danger 
was evident [and the attempt fruitless]. 

In this difficulty, says Nearchus, ( of^pred my own 
services to the king, and tolfi him, that “ I would 
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^undertake the command ; and that, if it pleased 
God, I would conduct both the men and fleet in 
safety to the Persian Gul/, provided I should find the 
sea navigable?, and the undertaking pfacticable by 
the power of man.’*^ 

Alexander professed that he was unwilling to 
expose anyone of his friends to a service of such 
danger and distress ; but, when Nearchus still per- 
severed in his offer, and urged the acceptance of his 
proposal, Alexander was delighted with his alacrity, 
and instantly appointed him to the command. 

The appointment had the full efK5ct it was intended 
to produce/ for the [officers,] seamen, and soldiers 
?vho were destined f<9r the expedition, now set their 
minds at ease ; •conscious as they were, that Alex- 
ander would not have named a man so dear to him 
as Nearchus, unless there were a reasonable prospect 
of success in the undertaking. 

Under this impression, the fleet was equipped not 
only with what was necessary, but with splendour 
and decoration. The attention of the Trierarchs was 
directed to procure the best men and the fullest 
complements ; and the backwardness of those, who 
had been most unwilli\xg to embark, was now con- 
verted into confidence, and pleasing hopes of a 
favotirable issue of the voyage. . . . 

In the Indian Ocean there is a regular wind 
which sets upon the coast during the whole summer 
season ; and while that prevails, there is no naviga- 
tion [to the westward]. It was ine^fiis season that 
Alexander had reached the delta of the Indus ; but, 
upon the change of this wind, the voyage com- 
menced. . . . 


Upon leaving Krokeld, they followed the coast 
with a mountain called Eirus on their right, and a 
low island, , almost level with the the left 

hand. This island, corresponding wifhntte^Sft^^on 
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the main, forms a narrow channel ; through this the% 
passed and anchored in a good harbour, which is 
sheltered by an island callecj Bibacte. 

While lyirfg here* the wind came ou so violently 
from the south west, that it w*s thought unadvis- 
able to move. Nearchus thereforf; brought his ships’ 
companies on shore, and formed a camp, which he 
fortified with a rampart of stone a# a defence against 
the natives, if they should be disposed to hostility. 
But his distress was great, for he was confined here 
four and twenty days. The people had only brackish 
water to drink, alid the only supply they could find 
weie oysten, cockles, and a sort of shey-fish called 
solenes, which greatly exceed ins^ze all that are found iij 
our seas [the Mediterranean]. 

• JJpon the cessation of the wind from the south 
west, the fleet once nif)re set sail, and proceeded sixty 
stadia, when they anchored on a sandy shore. . . . 

The country in the neighbourhood was low and 
marshy, and the cabins of the natives small and 
suflfocating ; but, upon the approach of the fleet 
they collected in a body, and formed upon the shore, 
to prevent the strangers from landing. They were 
armed with lances, stoutly m^de, and nine feet long ; 
not pointed witj^ iron, but hardened in the fire, and 
very sharp. Their number might be Sboift six 
hundred. 

Upon observing the opposition intended Nearckus 
formed his fleet out of reach of their javelins, but 
still within command of his archers ; for the javelins 
were heavy, and adapted rather for close fighting, 
than for annoyance at a distance. 

As soon as he was ready for the charge, he selected 
such of his men as were* most active and lightest 
armed, and the most expert swimmers, to plunge off 
from the ships at a signal. The first inan^who touched 
the ground -with his feet was to halt in his place, 
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and be looked to as the point upon which the line 
was to be formed ; and from this point no one was 
to advance upor> the eneipy till the line was completed 
to three in file. But as soon as this ‘was effected, 
they were to shouts, and advance with their utmost 
speed to the attack. The whole was executed with 
precision ; the men selected for the service sprang 
from the ships efnd swam vigorously towards the 
shore ; they took their position, formed the line, and 
then rushed upon the enemy with the cry of Alala, 
the shout of war. In the meantime the people on 
board joined in the clamour ; the^ plied their bows, 
they discharged their engines, and had the satis- 
faction to find that they reached the enemy. 

The natives w««rc not proof against such an assault. 
Many fell in their flight, many were taken prisoners, 
and some few escaped to the mountains. 

When the prisoners were brought in, they were 
observed to be covered with hair upon their bodies, 
and their nails were like the claws of wild beasts ; 
these served them instead of knives to divide their 
fish^nd otheV substances, or even wood of thq softer 
sort. Their only instruments besides were of stone, 
for iron they had none^ Their clothing consisted of 
the skins of beasts, or the larger kipd of fish, when 
thicl^'enough for the purpose. 

At the Tomerus tfie vessels were all drawn on shore, 
arfd those that had suffered in the voyage were 
repaired. Five days were employed in this service ; 
on the sixth the fleet weighed, and proceeded three 
hundred stadia to Malana, which bounds the terri- 
tory of the Oritae. Of this tribe those who live 
inland are armed and habited after the Indian 
fashion ; but their language, manners and customs 
are different. The whole navigation along this 
coast of th#! Kchthupphagi was somewhat more 
than 10,000 stadia throughout which, as their name 
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implies, the natives have little else to support lift 
but fish ; and yet, notwithstanding this, few of them 
are fishermen or have boig;s, or understands fishery 
as an art. But their supply is obtainediby obsen/ing 
the tide of ebb, when they si# etch out nets two 
stadia in length upon the shore, Aid wait the retreat 
of the water. These nets are formed out of the bark 
of the [cocoaj Palm Tree, for they* spin the bark like 
flax. As the tide ebbs, where the shore is left dry, 
there are no fish ; but in many places the water 
stands in pools, and there are quantities of fish, 
small indeed for fne most part, but some large. The 
small and tliov'' of the softer kind they*yeat raw, as 
they take them out of the watd*. The large and dry 
they dry in the sun, and, when dr^ reduce them to 
a«powder like meal, which they knead up into leaves, 
or mix up in a liquid form like frumenty. I’heir 
very cattle are likewise fed with dried fish, for they 
have neither grass nor pasture. Crabs, oysters, and 
other shell fish are found in plenty. Salt is a natural 
production of the soil, and the tunny fish supplies 
them with oil. The generality of this* tribe inhabit 
a country without a tree, without any produce of 
the field, and live entirely (pa fish : some few raise 
a small quantity of graii^ which is rather a luxury 
than their ordinary diet, for their daily food i? fish. 
The houses of the better sort are^framed of the bones 
of whales cast on the shore ; these they use inst(*ad 
of timber, and the flat bones for doors. The common 
people have oMy the refuse of the smaller bones 
[piled up] for an habitation. 

Whales are found in the [Indian] ocean, of a much 
larger bulk than those in the Mediterranean. For 
Nearchus relates, that, as* the fleet passed Kuidza, 
the water was seen thrown up to a great height, as 
if it had been raised like a water spou^; and that, 
upon this strange appearance, they were alarmed, 
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^ind enquired of the native pilots what might be the 
cause of this occurrence. They received for answer, 
that it proceeded from wjiales, sporting in the water, 
and bfowingwit up from their nostrils. The seamen 
however were so astonished, that the oars dropt from 
their hands. Neaifchus immediately ran up through 
the fleet with his own ship, and, as he passed, directed 
the commanders to form a line with thei’* head 
towards the monsters, as if they were going to engage ; 
at the same time ordering the people to raise the 
shout of war with all their force, to exert their 
strength to the utmost, and to^ dash the waves 
violently w^ith their oars : upon this they recovered 
from their alarm, and advanced upon the signal as if 
going into an actual engagement. And now at the 
moment when they were close to the enemy, /he 
clamour of the crews was carried to its highest 
pitch, the trumpets sounded the charge, and the 
dashing of the oars re-sounded on every side : upon 
this the monsters seen ahead plunged into the deep 
as if frightened by the attack, and rising again 
astern, contiAued to blow as magnificently as before. 
The danger was past, the seamen shouted and clapped 
their hands upon theii\ unexpected deliverance, and 
the judgement of Nearchus was as much their 
admkatibn as his fortitude. 

Some of these v\;halcs are often left dry on the 
rAlux of the tide, and some are driven on shore by 
storms. In this state they lie and putrefy till the 
flesh separates from the bones, which the natives 
employ in building their houses. Those taken out 
of the sides serve for beams and rafters, and the 
smaller ones for planks ; those in the jaws are flat 
and adapted to doors. *The animal itself is often 
found near forty feet long. 

Adrian, The Voyage of Nearchus 
(trans. Wm. Vincent) 
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AN AMBASSADOR FROM PERSIA 
TO INDIA, 1442 

[The rise of the Arabian Ertoire coincided with 
the coming of the Prophet Mohammed (570-632). 
A vast number of followers gathered round him and 
he became the conqueror of lands stretching from 
the borders of China to Morocco. The Moslem 
Empire arose when the Byzantine and Persian 
Empires were declining and the influence of its 
soldiers, gcograpiicrs, and explorers lasted until the 
seventeenth century. In Europe the Arabs, known 
as Saracens, pei.( (rated to Spain and France. Thefy 
pushed far into Asia and voyaged •to India and the 
Spice Islands in the east and down the coast of 
Africa to Madagascar in the south. Among their 
hardy mariners wcie expert pilots and navigators. 
But for the fortunate capture of an Arab pilot Vasco 
da Gama might never have found his way across the 
Indian Ocean. 

Wealthy Arabian merchants brought all the 
treasures of the East to Baghdad, their capital. Its^ 
splendour and romance urfder the famous Caliph, i 
Haroun-al-Ra«chid, is •told in many fascinating 
descriptions and stories. Among these are the seven 
voyages of Sind bad the Sailor, probably composed in 
the early fourteenth century and undoubtedly based 
on the actual experiences of Arab travellers. 

The first PoSuguesc explorers used Arab pilots and 
only succeeded in getting a footing in India, during 
the sixteenth century, because they were thought to 
be Moslems. When it waj discovered the Portuguese 
were Christians they met with much hostility. The 
Arabs traded along the cast coast of Africa and sent 
many expeditions to India but maefb real attempt 
to •settle. They maintained friendly relations and 
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ambassadors went to and fro between the Persian 
court and the Indian states. One from Shah Rukh 
has leff. an account of his travel;? in the year 1442. 
It h^as been translated from the Persian 'into French, 
rendered into Engliin by R. H. Major, and published 
(1857) by the Hakfuyt Society. 

This particular ambassador could never get used 
to the terrors of the sea. “ At one time, through 
the driving of the waves, which resembled mountains, 
the vessel was lifted up to the skys ; at another, 
under the impulse of the violent winds, it descended 
like divers to the bottom of the waters. . . . I'he 
planks of vwhich it was composed . . . were on the 
point of becoming dfvided like the separate letters 
of the alphabet.^' He gives a picturesque account 
of the wonders that he saw, takes great delight •'i'n 
the sound of new names, and relates vividly the 
terrors of a man who had little love for the sea, 
especially in the season of monsoons. J 

Ormuz, which is also called Djerrun, is a port 
situated in the middle of the sea, and which has not 
its equal on the surface of the globe. The merchants 
of seven climates, from VZgypt, Syria, the country of 
Roum, A^erbijan, Irak-Arqbi, and Irak-Adjemi, the 
provihee of Pars, Khorassan, Ma-wara-annahar, 
Turkistan, the king<<*om of Deschti-Kaptchack, the 
coAntries inhabited by the Kalmucks, the whole of 
the kingdoms of Tchin and Matchin, and the city of 
Khanbalik, all make their way to thi^f)^^^ • • • 
bring hither those rare and precious articles which 
the sun, the moon and the rains have combined to 
bring to perfection, and which are capable of being 
transported by sea. ... * 

I sojourned in this place for the space of two 
months ; amd tkie go^yernors sought all kinds of 
pretexts to detain me ; so that the favourable tjme 
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for departing by sea, that is to say, the beginning or 
middle of the monsoon, was allowed to pass, and we 
came to the end o^ the monsoon, wlfich is the season 
when tempests and attacks from piraies are tp be 
dreaded. Then they gave me permission to depart. 
As the men and horses could not all be contained in 
th^ same vessel, they were distributed among several 
ships. The sails were hoisted and we commenced 
our voyage. 

As soon as I caught the smell of the vessel, and 
all the terrors of the sea presented themselves before 
me, I fell into so deep a swoon that for three days 
respiration alone indicated that life remiiined within 
me. When i cjme a little to myself the merchants 
. . . cried with one voice that tht* time for naviga- 
tion was passed and that everyone who put to sea 
at this season was alone responsible for his death, 
since he voluntarily placed himself in peril. All, with 
one accord, having sacrificed the sum which they 
had paid for freight in the ships, abandoned their 
project, and after some difficulties disembarked at 
the port of Muscat. For myself, I quitted this city 
and went to a place called Kariat. . . . 

I determined to continue my voyage in a vessel 
which was leawng for Hindoostan. . . . Before long 
a favourable breeze began to blow, and the vessel 
floated over the surface of the w«ter with the rapidity 
of the wind. . . . Finally, after a voyage of eighteen 
days and as many nights, by the aid of the supreme 
king and rul?r, we cast anchor in the port of 
Calicut. . . . 

As soon as I landed at Calicut I saw beings such 
as my imagination had never depicted the like of. 

Extraordinary beings, who are neither men nor 

devils, 

At^ight of whom the mind takes alarm ; 
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if I were to see such in my dreams 

My heart would be in a tremble for many years. 

I have had loven passages » with a beauty, whose face 
was like tht moon ; but I could never fall in love 
with a negress. 

The blacks of this country have the body nearly 
naked; they wear' only bandages round the i.iiddle. 
... In one hand they hold an Indian poignard, 
which has the brilliance of a drop of water, and in 
the other a buckle of ox-hide, which might be taken 
for a piece of mist. The costume is common to the 
king and t(> the beggar. As to the Mussulmanns 
they dress themselves ih magnificent apparel after the 
manner of the Arabs, and manifest luxury in every 
particular. After I luid had an opportunity of seeing 
a considerable number of Mussulmanns and Infidels 
I had a comfortable lodging assigned to me, and 
after the lapse of three days was conducted to an 
audience with the king. I saw a man with his body 
naked, like the rest of the Hindus. The sovereign of 
this city bears' the title of Sameri. When he dies it is 
• his Sister’s son who succeeds him, and his inheritance 
^ does not belong to his sCrn, or his brother, or any of 
his relations. No one reaches the throne by means 
of the'strong hand. 

The humble author of this narrative having re- 
ceit^ed his audience of dismissal, departed from 
Calicut by sea. After having passed the port of 
Bendinaneh, situated on the coast tff Melibar, he 
reached the port of Mangalor, which forms the 
frontier of the kingdom of Bidjanagar. After staying 
there two or three days he continued his route by 
land. At a distance of three parasangs from Mangalor 
he saw a temple of idols, which has not its equal in 
the universe.*.. ItfMs ai\ equilateral square, of about 
ten ghez in length ten in breadth and five in height. 
I 28 
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It is entirely formed of cast bronze. It has four 
eslrades. Upon that in the front stands a human 
figure, of great siz^ made of gold ; i4s eyes are formed 
of two rubles, placed so artistically tihat the statue 
seems to look at you. The \fhole is worked with 
wonderful delicacy and perfectidh. 

After passing this temple I came each day to 
some city or populous town. Al length I came to 
a mountain whose summit reached the skies, and the 
foot of which was covered with so great a quantity 
of trees and thorny underwood, that the rays of the 
sun could never penetrate the obscurity, nor could 
th^ beneficial lains at any time react soil to 
moisten it. liaving left this iftountain and this forest 
behind me, 1 reached a town «alled Bclour, the 
hfouscs of which were like palaces and its women 
reminded one of the beauty of the Houris. 

Having sojourned in this town for the space of 
two or three days we continued our route, and at 
the end of the month of Zou’lhidjah [end of April] 
we arrived at the city of Bidjanagar. The king sent 
a numerous cortege to meet us, and appointed us a 
very handsome house for our residence. . . . 

One day some messenger sent from the palace 
the king cam® to seek pie, and at the c^se of that 
same day I presented myself at Court, and L)ffered 
for the monarch’s acceptance* five beautiful horses, 
and some tokouz of damask and satin. The pfince 
was seated in a hall, surrounded by the most imposing 
attributes of^tate. Right and left of him stood a 
numerous crowd of men ranged in a circle. The 
King was dressed in a robe of green satin, around 
his neck he wore a collar, composed of pearls of 
beautiful water and oth?r splendid gems. He had 
an olive complexion, his frame was thin and he was 
rather tall ; on his cheeks ^mighf bc^ seen a slight 
dpwn, but there was no beard on his chin. The 
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expression of his countenance was extremely pleasing. 
On being led into the presence of this prince, I 
bowed my head three times. The monarch received 
me with interest, and made me take a scfat very near 
him.* When he tooktthe august letter of the emperor, 
he handed it to the interpreter, and said : “ My 

heart is truly delighted to see that a great king has 
been pleased to sdnd me an ambassador.” As the 
humble author of this narrative, in consequence of 
the heat, and the great number of robes in which 
he was dressed, was drowned in perspiration, the 
monarch took pity on him, and sent him a fan, 
similar to tj:ie khata which he held in his hand, 
^tcr this a salver was brought, and they presented 
to the humble author two packets of betel, a purse 
containing five hundred fanoins, and twenty mithkak 
of camphor. Then, receiving permission to depart, 
he returned to his house. 

Hakluyt Society (trans. from Persian) 


VIKING EXPLORERS 

[While explorers were feeling theii;; way from the 
MeditLrrahean along the coasts of Africa and southern 
Asia, other discoveri^^ were being made far to the 
north. The Vikings may justly claim to be the first 
seamen to make long voyages across the open sea. 
Their long ships were fine seaworthy Vessels and the 
hard life in grim surroundings lived by these intrepid 
warriors encouraged them to make plundering raids 
on their neighbours. They sailed eastwards, up the 
Baltic to Russia. In the liinth and tenth centuries 
they settled in western Europe, in Normandy and 
Great Britain,jan<i moved through the Mediterranean, 
until we find them trading with the merchants ^of 
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Baghdad, exchanging furs, amber, hides and oil fojf 
Oriental luxuries which reached Europe through the 
Baltic. 

During the nintlf century these Norsepien colonized 
Iceland and later, under their leader, Eric the Red, 
explored the southern part of G»een)and and event- 
ually settled there. Iceland was the starting-point 
for their most ambitious voyages to the West and we 
shall read how Bjarni Herjulfson travelled far to the 
south-west and sighted the coast of America. Leif, 
the son of flric the Red, set out in 1002 to explore 
this new land. Helluland — the land of Flat Stone — 
is Labrador or Newfoundland, and Markland — 
Woodland - 1 ft the coast of Noi/a Scotia.* Travelling 
much further south, they landqjl in Wineland, 
so called because of the grapes they found there. 
Tfiis district has been identified as the estuary 
of the Hudson Riv r, the approach to New York, 
discovered by the Norsemen 500 years before Colum- 
bus discovered the West Indian Islands. Leif’s 
brother, Thorvald, led yet another expedition to the 
same country and found the camp where Leif had 
landed. The hostile natives probably prevented any 
idea of colonisation and Thjrvald himself died from 
wounds received in a skirmish. 

The history *of these ^arly voyages w^ handed 
down in sagas — stories originally told by word 
of mouth. They were first collected and wrinen 
down in the fourteenth century and this modern 
translation w^ recaptures the spirit of Icelandic 
literature.] 

Bjarni arrived in his ships at Eyrar in the summer 
of the same year in the ipring of which his father 
had sailed away. Bjarni was much concerned at the 
news and would not discharge his ^ar^o. His crew 
thereupon asked him what •he meant to do ; he 
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replied that he meant to keep to his custom of passing 
the winter with his parents, “ and I will,” said he, 
“ take my ship pn to Greenland, if you will accom- 
pany me.” T^hey all said that they would abide by 
his decision ; upon^; which Bjarni remarked, “ Our 
voyage will be considered rash, since none of us have 
been in Greenland waters.” Notwithstanding this 
they put to sea as soon as they had got ready, and they 
sailed for three days before the land was laid ; but 
then the fair wind ceased, and north winds and fogs 
came on, and they did not know where they were 
going, and this went on for many* days. After this 
they saw the sun, and so were able to get their 
bearings, whereupon t they hoisted sail, and after 
sailing that day ^they saw land, and they discussed 
among themselves what land this could be, but 
Bjarni said he fancied that it could not be Greenland. 
They asked him whether he would sail to this land 
or not. “ I am for sailing in close to the land,” he 
said, and on doing so they soon saw that the land 
was not mountainous, and was covered with wood, 
and that there were small knolls on it, whereupon 
they left the land on the port side, and let the sheet 
turn towards it. Then^ after sailing two days they 
saw another land. They asked Bjarni if he thought 
this was Greenland ; he s^id that h& did not think 
this was Greenland any more than the first place, 
“ fer it is said that there are very large glaciers in 
Greenland.” They soon neared this country and 
saw that it was a flat country and cov^ed with wood. 
At this point the fair wind dropped, whereupon the 
crew suggested that they should land there : but 
Bjarni would not. They considered that they were 
short of both wood and , water. “You are in no 
want of either,” said Bjarni, but he got some abuse 
for this from hi^ crew. He ordered them to hoist 
sail, which was done* and they turned the bows 
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from the land, and sailed out to sea for three day^ 
before a south-westerly breeze, when they saw tne 
third land : now this land was high and mountainous, 
with ice upon it. • So they asked if Ejarni would put 
in there, but he said that he w§uld not, since— as he 
put it — this land appeared to Aim to be good for 
I- Dthing. Then without lowering sail they kept on 
their course along the coast, and saw that it was an 
island : once more they turned the bows away 
from the land, and held out to sea with the same 
breeze ; but the wind increased so that Bjarni told 
them to reef, and not crowd more sail than their 
ship and rigging could stand. They now sailed for 
four days, v^}lcn they saw the fourth •land. Then 
they asked Bjarni if he thought this was Greenland, 
.or not. Bjarni replied, “ This is most like what was 
told me of Greenland, and here we will keep our 
course towards thr land.” So they did, and that 
evening they came to land under a cape, which had 
a boat on it, and there on that cape lived Herjulf, 
Bjarni’s father, and it is from him that the cape 
received its name, and has since been called Herjulfs- 
ness. 

Bjarni now went to Ijjs father, and gave up 
voyaging, and he was with his parents as long ai^ 
Herjulf was alive, and •afterwards he sulcee^led his 
father and lived there. 


Now the niect event to be recorded (after the death 
of Olaf Tryggvason, September looo) is that Bjarni 
Herjulfson came over from Greenland to Earl Eric 
(who became the ruler of a large part of Norway 
after Olaf’s death), and* the earl gave him a good 
reception. Bjarni told the story of his voyage when 
he saw the [strange] lands, but pj^ople thought that 
he had been lacking in curiosity, since lie had nothing 
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to report about those countries, and some fault was 
found with him on this account. Bjarni was made 
an officer of the j^rl’s court but the following summer 
he went out to Greenland. 

There was now rr^ich talk of exploration. Leif, 
Eric the Red’s son from Brattahlid, went to Bjarni 
Herjulfson and bought a ship of him and engaged a 
crew of thirty-five ijnen. Leif asked his father Eric 
still to be leader of the expedition. Eric excused 
himself, saying that he was now an old man, and less 
fitted to bear all the hardships than formerly. Leif 
said that he was still the member ofi the family who 
would bring the best luck ; Eric thereupon gave way to 
Leif, and as^toon as they were ready for it he rode 
from home, and came to within a short distance of 
the ship. The horse which Eric was riding stumblec},. 
and he fell off and hurt his foot. Then Eric said, 
“ I am not fated to discover more countries than 
this in which we are now settled, and we ought not 
to bear one another company any longer.” So Eric 
went home to Brattahlid, but Leif went on board 
with his companions, thirty-five men. There was 
^a Southerner [German] on the expedition called 
Tyrker. ^ 

Now they prepared their ship, and when they 
were r^ady they put to sea, ‘and they found first the 
country which Bjarni found last. There they sailed 
up y? the land, and having cast anchor and lowered 
a boat went ashore, and saw no grass there. The 
background was all great glaciers, ancUiall the inter- 
mediate land from the sea to the glaciers was like 
one flat rock, and the country seemed to them 
destitute of value. Then Leif said, “ We have not 
failed to land, like Bjarni,; now I will give this 
country a name, and call it Helluland (the land of 
flat stone).” Thereupon they returned on board, 
after which tfley sailed* to sea and discovered the 
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second land. Again they sailed up to the land an^d 
cast anchor, then lowered the boat and went ashore. 
This land was low-lying and wood^, and wherever 
they went there were wide stretches pf white sand, 
and the slope from the sea was not abrupt. Then 
Leif said, “ This land shall be gk^en a name from its 
resources, and shall be called Markland (woodland),” 
after which they returned to th^ship as quickly as 
possible. And they sailed after that in the open sea 
with a north-east wind, and were out two days 
before they saw land, towards which they sailed, and 
having come to*an island which lay to the north of 
the mainland they landed on it, the weather being 
fine, and looked round; and they pA'ceived that 
there was a dew on the grass, apd it came about 
iUat they put their hands in the dew, and carried it 
to their mouths, and thought that they had never 
known anything so sweet as that was. Then they 
went back to the ship, and sailing into the sound 
which lay between the island and the cape which 
ran north from the mainland they steered a westerly 
course past the cape. It was very shallow there at 
low tide, so that their ship ran aground, and soon it 
was a long way from the ^ip to the sea. But they 
were so very eager to get to land that they would not 
wait for the tide to rise finder their ship, §ut hurried 
ashore where a river came out of a lake ; but when 
the sea had risen under their sRip they took the Jj)oat 
and row-ed to the ship, and took her up the river and 
afterwards inl^ the lake, where they cast anchor, and 
carrying their leather kitbags ashore they put up 
shelters, but later, on deciding to pass the winter 
there, they made large houses. 

There was no want ofrsalmon, either in the river 
or the lake, and bigger salmon than they had seen 
before ; the amenities of the coun^fy were such, as it 
seemed to them, that no cSttle woufcl need fodder 
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^here in the winter ; there came no frost in the 
winter, and the grass did not wither there much. 
Day and night M'ere more equally divided there than 
in Greenland or Iceland : on the shortest day the 
sun was up over the«[Icelandic] marks for both nones 
and breakfast time.* 

Now when they had finished building their houses, 
Leif said to his mfcn, “ Now I will divide our party 
into two, and have the country explored : and one 
half shall stay at home in camp while the other 
explores the country, going no further than they can 
return by the evening, and not separating.” And so 
for a time ^ley did this, Leif sometimes going with 
t|ie explorers and at others staying at home in camp. 
Leif was a big, strong man, the handsomest of men in 
appearance, and clever ; in fact he was in all respects 
an excellent commander. 

It happened one evening that a man of their 
party was missing, and this was Tyrker the Southerner. 
Leif was much distressed at this, for Tyrker had been 
long with his father and him, and had been very 
fond of Leif as a child : so now Leif, after finding 
great fault with his men, prepared to look for him, 
taking a dozen men with him. But when they had 
got a little way from camp Tyrker, came towards 
them,»anJ was received with joy. Leif saw at once 
that his foster-father yvas in good spirits. 

Tyrker had a projecting forehead and a very 
small face with roving eyes ; he was a small and 
insignificant man, but handy at every Ittnd of odd job. 

Then Leif said to him, “ Why are you so late, my 
foster-father, and why did you separate from your 
companions ? ” Tyrker at this spoke for a long time 
in German, rolling his ey<5s and grimacing, but the 
others did not distinguish what he was saying. But 
a little later J;ie srad in^ Norse, “ I did not go much 
further than you, [but] I have found somethyig 
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fresh to report. I found vines and grapes.’* “ Is 
that true, foster-father? ” said Leif. “ Certainly it is 
true,” he replied, for I was born»where there was 
no lack of vines or grapes.” • 

Now they slept that night %)ut in the morning 
Leif said to his crew, “ We wilP now do two things 
keeping separate days for each ; we will gather 
grapes and cut down vines, and •fell wood, to make 
a cargo for my ship,” and this suggestion was adopted. 
The story goes that their pinnace was full of grapes. 
So a cargo was cut for the ship, and in spring they 
made ready and sailed away, and Leif gave the 
country a name according to its resources, and called 
it Wincland. * , 

So after this they put to sea, asid the breeze was 
ftiir till they sighted Greenland, and the mountains 
under its glaciers. Then a man spoke up and said 
to Leif, “ Why are you steering the ship so much 
into the wind ? ” “I am paying attention to my 
steering,” replied Leif, “ but to something else as 
well : what do you see that is strange ? ” They said 
they could see nothing remarkable. “ I do not 
know,” said Leif, “ whether it is a ship or a reef* 
that I see.” Then they satv it, and said that it wuo 
a reef. But Leif was l^onger sighted than they, so 
that he saw men on the reef. “ Now,’^ said Leif, 
“ I wish that we should beat wind, so as to reach 
them if they need our help and it is nccessai^ to 
assist them, and if they are not peaceably disposed 
we arc mast As of the situation and they are not.” 
So they came up to the reef, and lowered their sail 
and cast anchor : and they launched a second 
dinghy that they had with them. Then Tyrker 
asked who was the captain [of the shipwrecked 
party]. “ His name is Thori,” was the reply, “ and 
he is a Norseman, but wha^ is y«ur jiame ? ” Leif 
iq\d his name. “ Are you a son of Eric the Red of 
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Brattahlid ? ” said Thori. Leif assented. “ Now,’* 
said Leif, “ I will take you all on board my ship, 
and as much oft your stulT as tl\e ship can hold.” 
They agreed ^to these terms, and afterwards they 
sailed to Eriesfjord yfiith this freight, until they came 
to Brattahlid where* they unloaded the ship. After 
that Leif invited Thori and Gudrid his wife, and 
three other men to stay with him, and procured 
lodgings for the rest of the crews, both Thori's men 
and his own. Leif took fifteen men from the reef ; 
he was subsequently called Leif the Lucky. So Leif 
gained both wealth and honour. 


Now there was fnuch discussion of Leif’s expedition 
to Wineland, and Thorvald, his brother, thought 
that the exploration of the country had been confined 
to too narrow an area. So Leif said to Thorvald, 
“ If you wish, brother, you shall go to Wineland in 
my ship : but I wish the ship to go first for the wood 
which 'fhori had on the reef. And this was done. 
Thereupon I’horvald prepared for this expedition, 
taking thirty men by the advice of Leif, his brother. 
Afterwards they made th¥ir ship ready and held out 
to sea, an<j there is no report of their* voyage before 
they came to Wineland to Leif’s camp. There they 
laid up their ship, arfd remained quiet that winter, 
catcTiing fish for their food. But in the spring Thor- 
vald told them to make ready their shi^ and ordered 
the ship’s pinnace with some of the crew to go to 
the west of the country and explore there during 
the summer. It seemed to them a fine wooded 
country, the trees coming^ close down to the sea, 
and there were white sands. There were many 
islands, and many shoals. They found no traces 
either of mentor Beasts,# except that on an island to 
the west they found a wooden barn. Finding no 
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further human handiwork they returned, and can^jc 
to Leif’s camp in the autumn. But the next summer 
Thorvald sailed to the east with bis trading ship, 
and along the more northerly part ot the country ; 
then a sharp storm arose off a dlipe, so that they ran 
ashore, breaking the keel under®theii- ship ; so they 
made a long stay there to repair their vessel. Then 
Thorvald said to his companions,* “ Now I wish that 
we should raise up the keel here on the cape, and 
call it Keelness,” and so they did. Afterwards they 
sailed away thence and eastward along the coast and 
into the nearesf fjord mouths, and to a headland 
which ran ent there : it was all covered with wood. 
Then they moored their ship,* and put out the gang- 
way to land, and then Thorvald .went ashore with 
aW his crew. Then he remarked, “ This is a beautiful 
spot, where I should like to make my home.” After 
this they returned to the ship, and saw on the sands 
inside the headland three lumps, and on approaching 
they saw three canoes of skin, with three men beneath 
each. Thereupon they divided their party, and laid 
hands on all of them, except one who escaped with 
his canoe. They killed the eight, and afterwards « 
went back to the headlandf when they saw inside 
the fjord sortie mounds, which they took to be^ 
dw^clling-placcs. After tliis there came o^t tliem so 
great a heaviness that they cyuld not keep awake, 
and they all fell asleep. Then came a cry above tWem, 
so that they all woke up, and the cry was, “ Aw^ake, 
Thorvald, anti all your company, if you value your 
life : and return to your ship with all your men, and 
leave the land with all speed.” At that there came 
from within the fjord countless skin canoes, which 
made towards them. Scf Thorvald said, “ We must 
set the war-shields over the side, and defend ourselves 
as well as we can, while assuming thg offensive but 
l^tle.” So they did, but the savages, after shooting 
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them for a while, afterwards fled away, each as 
quickly as he could. Then Thorvald asked his men 
if they were wo^unded at all ; they said there were 
no casualties. „ “ I have got a wound under the arm,” 
said he; “an arrow flew between the gunwale and 
the shield under m«/ arm and here it is, and it will 
be my death. Now my advice is that you prepare 
to go away as quickly as possible, after carrying me 
to the headland which I thought the best place to 
dwell in ; maybe it was the truth that came into my 
mouth that I should stay there awhile. Bury me 
there with a cross at my head and* at my feet, and 
call it Crossness hereafter for ever.” Greenland was 
then converted, though Eric the Red died before 
conversion. ^ 

Now Thorvald died, but they carried out all bis 
instructions, after which they went and met their 
companions, and told each other such tidings as they 
knew, and they stayed there that winter, gathering 
grapes and vines for their ship. Then in the spring 
they prepared to go back to Greenland, and arrived 
with their ship in Eriesfjord, with great news to tell 
Leif. 

G. M. Gathorne-H-4RDY, The Norse Discoverers 
of America (trans. from Icck\pdic) 
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MARCO POLO SAILS FROM CHINA 


[Marco Polo (1256-1323) was a famous Venetian 
explorer who made journeys to China and through 
most of eastern and southern Asia. He wrote an 
account of his t Avels, setting down the many wonders 
he had and, although they were largely dis- 

credited by his contemporaries, most of them have 
since been confirmed. He travelled with his father 
and uncle, Niccolo and Matteo, who had made an 
earlier visit to the Chinese Emperor. The Venetians 
reached China after having “ toiled no less than 
three and a half years on the way.’’ Marco Polo 
set to work to learn “ the customs, languages, and 
manners of writing ” and became such a favourite 
at the Chinese court of Kublai Khan that he was 
employed for “ no less than seventeen years ” on 
many missions. They gp^e him excellent oppo; 
tunities to tn^vel and gain information but he was* 
not allowed to return home. 

Eventually the Polos were commissioned to escort 
a princess — seventeen years olS, most beautiful#and 
charming — to Persia, and Marco decided to make 
the journey fcy sea. A squadron of fourteen ships 
set sail and after three months reached java. They 
stayed five months in Sumatra and had to defend 
themselves against the cannibals. Eventually they 
reached Ceylon, made tlteir way northwards up the 
western coast of India and so, months later, to Persia. 
We read that, not counting the §ailo^s, out of 600 
passengers “ all died except eighteen,” but the 
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beautiful princess Coachim arrived safely. 

After an absence of twenty-five years the Polos 
got back to Veij,ice. Sir Henry Yule, Marco Polo’s 
biographer, s^ys of him and his' sea journey home 
from China, he w«s “ the first to speak of that 
Museum of Beauty#, and Wonder, still so imperfectly 
ransacked, the Indian Archipelago, source of those 
aromatics then so« highly prized and whose origin 
was so dark ; of Java the Pearl of Islands ; of 
Sumatra with its many kings, its strange costly 
products, and its cannibal races ; of the naked 
savages of Nicobar and Andaman of Ceylon, the 
Isle of Gems, with its Sacred Mountain and its Tomb 
of Adam ; 6f India the Great, not as a dream land 
oV Alexandrian fables, but as a country seen and 
partially explored.”] 

You must know that, on leaving the kingdom of 
Chanba, one sails 1500 miles south-south-east, and 
reaches a very large island called Java. According 
to experienced sailors who know the matter well, 
it is the largest island in the world, having a compass 
of quite 3000 miles. It belongs to a great King. 
They are idolaters and pay tribute to no one. This 
island is immensely rich. They have pepper, nut- 
megs, spild,nard, galingale, tubebs, cloves, in a word 
all the precious spices one can think of. Great 
nurybers of ships go {hither, with many traders who 
buy sundry wares, from which they obtain much 
profit and gain. In this island there k such wealth, 
that no man in the world could calculate or describe 
it. And I will add that the Great Kaan was never 
able to take it on account of the great distance, and 
the dangers of the voyage# thither. The merchants 
of Zaitun and Manji have in the past obtained 
great profit fron\ the trade with this island, and 
still do so. Vhe greatfcr part of the spices sold in 
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the world, comes from this island. Now I have told 
you of this island, and will say no more about it* 
but will proceed. 

On leaving this*island of Java, one sails between 
south and south-west for 700 nr^iles, after which one 
finds two islands, one larger anc4 one smaller. The 
one is called Sondur and the other Condur. They 
are two uninhabited islands and therefore we will 
pass on. 

One leaves these islands and proceeds for some 500 
miles to the south-east. One then reaches a con- 
tinental province, called Lacoc, which is very large 
and rich Tiiere is a great King in it. They are 
idolaters, and ha\e a language of their*own. They 
pay tribute to no one, for their land is so situated 
that no one can enter it to do any mischief. If it 
were possible to do so, the Great Kaan would soon 
make it submit to him. In this country there grow 
immense quantities of brazil-wood and ebony. They 
have great abundance of gold, so great, indeed, that 
no one could believe it without seeing it. I’hey have 
elephants, and game, both beasts and birds, in great 
plenty. From this region come all the porcelain 
shells that are used as money in different countrie:, 
as I have told you. 

There is nothing els^ worth mentiorAig, except 
that it is a wild region, whither few travellers go. 
The King himself does not wi?h anyone to go there, 
so that no one may know the wealth it possesses, 
and what its^onditions are. 

We will therefore leave this place, and proceed 
telling you of other things. 

You must know that when one leaves Lacoc, one 
sails 500 miles to the sc^uth, and reaches an island 
called Pentan, which is a very wild place. All its 
forests are of odoriferous trees o^ great value. Not 
far off, there are two other Rlands. 
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Let us leave this place, and between these two 
islands for some 6o miles the water is only about 
four paces deep, and big ships, when they pass 
through, mugt haul up their rudders, because they 
draw nearly four •paces of water. After those 
6o miles, one sail# on to the south-east for some 
30 miles ; then one reaches an island that forms a 
kingdom ; both it •and its capital are called Malaiur. 
They have a king and a language of their own. 
The city is very large and noble. There is a great 
deal of trade in spices and other wares. For there is 
great abundance in that island of siA:h products. 

There is nothing else worth mentioning. And so 
we will lea^e this place and proceed. We will tell 
you of Java the Lesser, as you shall hear. 

After leaving the island of Pentan, and sailijig 
some 100 miles to the south-east, one finds the island 
of Java the Lesser. But you must understand that 
it is not so small but that it has a compass of 2000 
miles. We will tell you all about this island in detail. 

You must also know that in this island there are 
eight kingdoms and eight crowned Kings. All the 
islanders are idolaters and have a language of their 
own; indeed, each of^the eight kingdoms has a 
language of its own. In this island there are immense 
riches — abundance of precious spices, aloes-wood, 
brazil-wood, ebony, and many other kind of spices, 
tha^, on account of the great distance, and the dangers 
of the voyage, never reach our countries, and are 
only sent to the provinces of Manji and Cathay. 

Now I intend to tell you of the nature of these 
peoples, one by one. 

But first of all I wish to tell you one thing that 
will certainly amaze you ; # you must know that this 
island is so far to the south that the North Star is 
never to be seev there, neither little nor much. 
And now let lis return \o the subject of the peoples. 
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And we will begin by speaking of the kingdom of 
Ferlec. You must know that in the kingdom ot 
Ferlec the people were all idolaters, ^ut, on account 
of the Saracen tracers who frequent the kingdom 
with their ships, they have beeai converted to the 
Law of Mahomet — only, however, the inhabitants 
of the city. The inhabitants of the mountains are 
like beasts, for I assure you tha# they eat human 
flesh, and all other kinds of flesh, both clean and 
unclean. They worship the most varied things ; the 
first thing they see on getting up in the morning, is 
to them an objef:t of worship. I have told you of 
the kingdo^a Ferlec. I will now tell you of the 
kingdom oi Basman. 

On leaving this kingdom of Ferlec, one enters the 
kijijgdom of Basman. This is an independent king- 
dom, with a language of its own; but they are 
people who have no law, unless it be that of brute 
beasts. They call themselves lieges of the Great Kaan, 
but pay him no tribute, as they are so far away that 
the Great Kaan’s armies could never go there. Yet 
all the people of the island call themselves his subjects, 
and at times, by means of travellers passing through, 
send him something beautiful or curious as a gift, 
and especially a certain kind of black goshawk of 
theirs. 

They have wild elephants and great numbers of 
unicorns, hardly smaller than elephants in s^e. 
Their hair is like that of a buffalo, and their feet 
like those of ^n elephant. In the middle of the 
forehead they have a very large black horn. You 
must know that they do not wound with their horn, 
but only with their tongue and their knees. For on 
the tongue they have verytlong, sharp spines, so that 
when they become furious against someone, they 
throw him down and crush him ^nder their knees 
wounding him with their tongue. Theft* head is like 
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^that of a wild boar, and is always carried bent to 
the ground. They delight in living in mire and in 
mud. It is a hi^deous beast to look at, and in no way 
like what we^ think and say in odr countries, namely 
a beast that lets itsoJf be taken in the lap of a virgin. 
Indeed, I assure you that it is quite the opposite of 
what we say it is. 

They have grer.t numbers of monkeys of many 
different and strange kinds. They also have gos- 
hawks as black as crows ; they are very big, and 
excellent for fowling. 

I also wish you to know that the pygmies that some 
travellers assert they bring from India, are a great lie 
and cheat, Tor I may tell you that these creatures, 
whom they call men, are manufactured in this 
island ; and I will tell you how. You must ki\(iw 
that in this island there is a kind of very small 
monkey, with a face like a man’s. They take these 
monkeys, and, by means of a certain ointment, 
remove all their hairs ; then they stick into their 
chins certain long hairs to look like a beard. Then 
they dry them. As the skin dries, the holes into 
which the hairs hcivc been stuck, close, so that the 
hairs look as if they Jjiad grown there naturally. 
Further, as their feet, hands and certain other 
members •are not quite the* same as those of a man, 
they pull and shape them with their hands, and so 
m^jee them similar lo those of a man. Then they 
put these beasts out to dry, and shape them, daubing 
them with camphor and other things, until they 
look as if they had been men. But it is a great cheat, 
since they are manufactured even as I have told you. 
For such tiny men as these would seem to be, have 
never been seen in India Of" in any other more savage 
country. 

But we will %ay no more of this kingdom, for 
there is notfting else Vorth mentioning. We will 
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therefore cease speaking of it, and tell you of 'another 
kingdom, called Samatra. 

You must know then, that, when one leaves the 
kingdom of Basmanf one enters into The kingdom of 
Samatra, which is situated in this^ame ifland. Here 
Marco Polo resided in person fivg months, because 
the weather prevented him from continuing his 
voyage. Here, too, the Northerj;! Star does not 
appear. Nor do the North-west Stars appear, 
neither much nor little. They are savage idolaters 
and have a rich and powerful king. They declare 
themselves lieges «f the Great Kaan. 

I will tell \ou in what way Marco and his men 
lived here live months. Know then, tliat, during 
these five months, Messer Marco Polo, who had* 
landed with quite 2000 followers, had great trenches 
dug between his camp and the interior of the island. 
This was out of fear of these bestial people who 
devour men. The trenches abutted at either end on 
the harbour. On them he had five timber towers 
built, like battlemented scaffolds. Thus he remained 
five months with his men, protected by these fortifi- 
cations. This was possible because of the great 
amount of timber in the ^lace. By and by the 
islanders started coming to^scll victuals and other 
things, for miflual confidence was spri raging up 
between them. 

In this region there is the finest fish in the world. 
They have no wheat, and live on rice. They have 
no wind, excef|t such as I shall tell you of. You 
must know that they have a certain kind of tree, 
from which they cut a branch, hanging a large pot 
to the stump that is left ; I assure you that in the 
course of a day and a night the pot is full. And 
this wine is excellent to drink ; indeed its virtue is 
such that it cures dropsy, phthisis and spleen. Their 
trees are somewhat like small •date-palriis, and have 
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very few branches ; if one of these branches is cut 
at the proper season, you get a fine supply of 
excellent wine, as I have said. I will add that when 
the stump gives no more wine, they water the trees, 
making the necessary amount of water flow along 
little conduits from neighbouring streams. After an 
hour of this, the liquid begins to flow again, not, 
indeed, as red as ^before, but lighter in colour. Thus 
they have both red wine and white. 

They have great quantities of Indian nuts, as big 
as a man’s head, and delicious to eat. When they 
are fresh, these nuts have, inside the kernel, a certain 
liquid that in taste and sweetness is better than any 
wine or ai>*y other drink that ever was drunk. 

They cat any kind of flesh, both clean and un- 
clean. ... 

Fansur is an independent kingdom. They have a 
King of their own, are idolaters, and declare them- 
selves lieges of the Great Kaan. They also belong 
to the island of which we have been speaking. In 
this kingdom grows the best camphor in the world, 
called Fansur Camphor ; it is more costly than any 
other, for I assure you, it is sold for its weight in 
gold. They have no wheat or any other kind of 
corn, but live on rice laid milk. They have wine, 
that they get from trees, .such as I have described 
before. 

I will tell you .^nother thing which is truly a 
wonder. You must know that in this province they 
have tree-flour, and I will tell you it is like. 

They have a kind of very big, tall tree, that is full 
of flour inside. The wood of these trees amounts 
perhaps to three finger-breadths of bark, and all the 
rest is pith, namely flour. And they are such big 
trees, that it takes two men to embrace one of them. 
This flour is put into tubs full of water and stirred 
with a stick The chaff and rubbish come up to 
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the surface, and the flour sinks to the bottom. After 
this, the water is drained away, and the clean flour 
is left on the bottom of the tub. Tl^n it is dressed, 
and various kinds o^ eatables are made, such as cakes, 
and so forth, of the kind that we prepare with wheat- 
flour. They are very good. Messer Marco and his 
companions know it well by experience, as they 
repeatedly ate this bread ; inoreow^r, Messer Marco 
brought with him soin(‘ of the flour, and also s(jme 
bread made with it. 'I’his bread tastes rather like 
barley-br(‘ad. 

'Fhe wood of shcse trees is as h.ird as iron, and 
sinks like iron, i‘ ihrowii into water. This wood 
will split soaight down from the top to bottom, 
like a cane. When the flour has been removed froin 
tlic trees, the wood is lelt, some thr(‘e lingers thick, 
as has b(‘en said. With this wood, tin* j)eople make 
darts -shoi t oik's, not long ones, for if they were 
long, no one could wield them, or even hold them, 
the w'ood being so heavy. Ihey sharpen the tips of 
th(!sc darts, and then seorch the point a little in lire. 
Thus prepared, these darts are superior to iron ones 
for piercing any armour. 

Now' we have told you abyut the kingdoms in this 
part of the island. Of the remaining kingdoms, in 
the other parts* of the isl^ind, we will say® nothing, 
never having b('en there. . . . 

One sails westwards for loo m^les, reaching a v^*y 
large and wealthy island called Angaman. They 
have no King.^i 'Fhey arc idolaters and live like wild 
beasts. And I will tell you of a race of men, which 
is quite w'orth mentioning in our book. You must 
know in very truth that all the men in this island 
have heads like dogs, and% teeth and eyes also like 
dogs. I assure you that, as regards their heads, they 
all look like big mastilTs. They ha^e abundance of 
spices. They are a very cruel ]5eople. Tfiey eat men, 
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^all those they can catch, as long as they are not of 
their race. They have great abundance of every 
variety of spiceji^ies. They feed on rice, milk and all 
kinds of flesh. They also have Pharaoh’s nuts, apples 
of Paradise, and many other fruits, difl'ercnt from ours. 

This island lies \n so swift flowing and deep a sea, 
that ships can neither anchor there nor proceed on 
their way, for the ?ea makes them drift into a bay they 
can never get out of again. And this is the reason : 
this sea, in its violence, eats its way into the land, 
uprooting trees and washing them out into the 
bay. The number of trees constantly being washed 
out into the gulf, without ever leaving it again, is 
truly prodf^ious. Thus ships entering the gulf get 
so entangled among these trees, that they cannot 
move, and so they remain there for ever. 

We have now told you of this island, and of its 
strange inhabitants. We will therefore leave it, and 
tell you of other things. We will speak of an island 
called Sedan. 

On leaving the island of Angaman, one sails, ibr 
about looo miles, west-south-west, reaching the 
island of Seilan, which, as regards size, is without 
doubt the largest in the world. And this is why : 
it has a compass of 2400 miles. Once, indeed, it 
was largfe/ still, with a confpass of 3600 miles, as you 
can see in the charts of the mariners of those seas. 
Bi;.t the north wind blows there with such violence, 
that it has made the sea submerge a considerable 
part of the island ; and this is the rr7ason why it is 
no longer so big as it once was. You must also know 
that, on the side struck by the north wind, the island 
is very low and flat, so that when one reaches it on 
a ship from the high seas one does not see the land 
until one is upon it. 

We will now^ tell you about this island. They 
have a king* called S^deman. They are idolaters. 
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They pay tribute to no one. They go afl naked, 
except that they cover their middles. They have no 
kind of grain, except rice ; they aljp have sesame, 
with which they make oil. They live on flesh, milk 
and rice. In this island they also have the tree-wine 
of which I have told you before, fhey have immense 
quantities of brazil-wood —the best in the world. 

We will now leave this subject gnd tell you of the 
most precious thing in the world. You must know 
that in this island alone, and in no other part of 
the world, are born the noble and precious rubies. 
Sapphires, topaz*es, amethysts, garnets and many 
other precious gems are also born there. Now, I will 
tell you that the King of this province fA)ssesscs the 
most beautiful niby in the world — the finest that evef 
was or will be seen. I will tell you what it is like. 
Know then, it is about a palm long and quite as 
thick as a man’s arm. It is the most resplendent 
thing on earth to look at. It has not the smallest 
flaw. It is as red as fire. It is of such immense 
value that it could hardly be purchased for money. 
And I assure you that the Great Kaan sent envoys 
to this King, to tell him that he wished to buy the 
ruby, and that, if he would but give it, he himself 
would pay the price of a city. But the King said 
that he would hot give it* for anything in jlie w^orld, 
because it had belonged to his ancestors. For this 
reason the Great Kaan was in no^vise able to obtaii^it. 

The islanders are no warriors, but wretched and 
cowardly peopt . If it chance that they need soldiers, 
they employ those of other countries and especially 
Saracens. 

There is nothing else w^orth mentioning, and so 
we will leave this place, jy^id proceed, telling you of 
Maabar. 

On leaving the island of Seilary, one sails some 
sixty miles to the west, reaching the g#cat province 
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of Maabar, known as Greater India — the noblest and 
richest province in the whole world. 

Benedetto, Travels of Marco Polo 


IBN BATTUTA : 

THE GREATEST MOSLEM EXPLORER 

[Ibn Battuta began his travels in 1325, fifty 
years after Marco Polo. He journeyed further than 
anyone of his time and for hundreds of years after. 
His first journeys were through Arabia and the 
Western Shdan, of which he was the first explorer. 
His land travel later took him across Africa from the 
east to the west and from the north to the river 
Niger, where he was astonished at the huge hippo- 
potami, “ taking them to be elepliants.” He 
travelled down the east coast of Africa as far as 
Mozambique and describes the rich city of Mogadoxa. 
In the Persian Gulf he writes of Hormuz (C^rnius) — 
“ a large and fine city with busy markets,’’ where 
all the riches of India and the East were on sale. 
Some of the most interesting parts of his narrative 
deal with the great ports of the Indian Ocean, for 
he was a (careful observer ivnd gives vivid descriptions 
and accurate information of the places, trading ships, 
anifl important persdhages of the time. 

India had a particular fascinatmn for him and 
he spent eight years there, being w^Jicomed by the 
Emperor at Delhi and treated as an important 
Moslem ambassador. Ibn Battuta mentions some of 
his atrocities and describes him as “ the fondest of 
making gifts and of shedding blood.” Ibn Battuta 
accompanied an embassy to the court of China at 
Pekin and gives ^further vivid impressions of trading 
ships in the China Sea: — junks with a 1000 men and 
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ten to fifteen men to each oar. His voyages to Ceylon, 
the Maidive Islands, and Java are as interesting as 
those of Marco Polo. 

In 1349 he dictated his memoirs by order of the 
Sultan and so left us one of the greatest travel books.] 

We continued on our way to Nadhurbar [Nan- 
durbarl, a small town inhabited hy the Marhatas, 
who possess great skill in the arts and are physicians 
and astrologers. I’hc nobles of the Marhatas are 
Brahmins. Their food consists of rice, vegetables, 
and oil of sesame^ and they do not hold with giving 
pain to or slaughtering animals. They wash them- 
selves thoroughly before eating and do •not marry 
among their relar»\’(‘s, unless those who are cousins* 
six times rcinoved. Neither do they drink wine, for 
this in their eyes is the greatest of vices. The Muslims 
in India take the same view, and any Muslim who 
drinks it is punished with eighty stripes, and shut up 
in a matamorc for thr(‘(j months, which is opened 
only at the hours of meals. 

From this town we journeyed to Saghar [Songarh], 
which is a large town on a great river of the same 
name [ Tapti]. Its inhabitaiUs are upright, religious, 
and trustworthy, and people go there to participate 
in the blessing they besto\t, and because tli% town is 
exempt from taxes and dues. Thereafter we travelled 
to the town of Kinbaya [Cambat ], which is situaU^d 
on an arm of the sea resembling a river ; it is navigable 
for ships and ite waters ebb and flow. I myself saw 
the ships there lying on the mud at ebb-tide and 
floating on the water at high-tide. This city is one 
of the finest there is in regard to the excellence of 
its construction and the aiYhitecture of its mosques. 
The reason is that the majority of its inhabitants 
are foreign merchants who are always building fine 
mansions and magnificent mosfiues and ^ie with one 
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another in doing so. We journeyed from this town 
to Kawa, which is on a tidal bay also, and is in the 
territories of the infidel raja Jalansi, of whom we 
shall speak later. Thence we •■went to Qandahar, 
a large towh belonging to the infidels and situated 
on a bay. The ^sultan of Qandahar is an infidel 
called Jalansi, who is under Muslim suzerainty and 
sends a gift to th^ King of India every year. When 
we reached Q^andahar he came out to welcome us 
and showed us the greatest honour, himself leaving 
his palace and installing us in it. The principal 
Muslims at his court came to visk us, such as the 
children of the Khwaja Bohra. One of these is the 
shipowner ^Ibrahim, who possesses six vessels of his 
'own. 

At Qandahar we embarked on a ship belonging 
to this Ibrahim, called al-Jagir . . . which had a 
complement of fifty rowers and fifty Abyssinian men- 
at-arms. These latter are the guarantors of safety 
on the Indian Ocean ; let there be but one of them 
on a ship and it will be avoided by the Indian pirates 
and idolaters. Two days later we called at the 
island of Bay ram, and on the following day reached 
the town of Quqa [Gogo, in Kathiawar], a large 
town with important fcazaars. We anchored four 
miles fra-n shore on account of the 'low tide, but I 
went on shore in a small boat with some of my 
companions. . . . ©n setting sail from this town we 
arrived after three days at the island of Sandabur 
[Goa], on which there are thirty-six^.-villagcs. It is 
surrounded by a gulf, the waters of which are sweet 
and agreeable at low tide but salt and bitter at high 
tide. In the centre of the island are two cities, an 
ancient one built by the^ infidels, and one built by 
the Muslims when they first captured the island. 
We passed by this island and anchored at a smaller 
one near th<j mainland. Next day, we reached the 
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town of Hinawr [Honaver, Onore], which is on a 
large inlet navigable for large ships. During the 
pushkdl, which is the rainy season, this bay is so 
stormy that for four months it is impossible to sail 
on it except for fishing. The women of this town 
and all the coastal districts wear nothing but loose 
unsewn garments, one end of which they gird round 
their waists, and drape the rest o\^r their head and 
shoulders. 'I’liey are beautiful and virtuous, and each 
weais a gold ring in her nose. One peculiarity 
amongst them is that they all know the Koran by 
heart. 1 saw in 4he town thirteen schools for girls 
and tw'enty-three for boys, a thing which I have 
never seen elsewheie. Its inhabitants livt by mari- 
time commerce, and have no cultivated land. . . .* 
The people of Mula\i;ar [Malabar] pay a fixed sum 
annually to Sultan Jalal ad-Dfn, through fear of 
his sea-power. His army is composed of about six 
thousand men, horse and foot. On another occasion 
I stayed for eleven months at his couit without ever 
eating bread, for their sole food is rice. I lived also 
in the Maidive Islands, Ceylon, and on the Coro- 
mandel and Malabar coasts for three )'ears eating 
nothing but rice, until 1 could not swallow it except 
by taking water with it. On this occasion we staged 
wath the Sultan of Hinaw'r for three days , he sup- 
plied us with provisions, and we left him to continue 
our journey. 

Three days later w^e reached the land of Mulaybar 
[Malabar], w'Ufcch is the pepper country. It extends 
for two months’ journey along the coast from Sanda- 
bur [Goa] to Kawlam [Qiiilon, in Travancore]. 
The road over the whole distance runs beneath the 
shade of trees, and at every half-mile there is a 
wooden shed with benches on which all travellers, 
whether Muslims or infidels, may sij;. At each shed 
there is a well for drinking anti an infidtel who is in 
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charge of it. If the traveller is an infidel he gives 
him water in vessels ; if he is a Muslim he pours 
the water into^ his hands, continuing to do so until 
he signs to him to stop. It is the custom of the infidels 
in the Mulaybar lands that no Muslim may enter 
their houses or ea/ from their vessels ; if he does so 
they break the vessels or give them to the Muslims. 
In places where , there are no Muslim inhabitants 
they give him food on banana leaves. At all the 
halting-places on this road there are houses belonging 
to Muslims, at which Muslim travellers alight, and 
where they buy all that they need: Were it not for 
them no Muslim could travel by it. 

On this 'i*oad, which, as we have said, extends for 
a two months’ march, there is not a foot of ground 
but is cultivated. Every man has his own orchard, 
with his house in the middle and a wooden palisade 
all round it. The road runs through the orchards, 
and when it comes to a palisade there are wooden 
steps to go up by and another flight of steps down 
into the next orchard. No one travels on an animal 
in that country and only the Sultan possesses horses. 
The principal vehicle of the inhabitants is a palanquin 
carried on the shoulders of slaves or hired porters ; 
those who do not travel on palanquins go on foot, 
be they who they may. Baggage and merchandise is 
transported by hired carriers, and a single merchant 
mjjy have a hundrtd such or thereabouts carrying 
his goods. I have never seen a safer road than this 
for they put to death anyone who ste2'.^/r> a single nut, 
and if any fruit falls no one picks it up but the owner. 
Indeed we sometimes met infidels during the night 
on this road, and when they saw us they stood aside 
to let us pass. ^ 

Muslims are most highly honoured amongst them, 
except that, as y^e have said, they do not eat with 
them nor afllow them into their houses. In the 
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Mulaybar lands there are twelve infidel sultans, some ^ 
of them strong with armies numbering fifty thousand 
men, and others weak with armies of tjpree thousand. 
Yet there is no discofd whatever between them, and 
the strong does not desire to seize the possessions of 
the weak. At the boundary of the territories of each 
ruler there is a wooden gateway, on which is engraved 
the name of the ruler whose territories begin at that 
point. This is called the “ Gate of Security ” of 
such-and-such a prince. If any Muslim or infidel 
criminal flees from the teiritory of one and reaches 
the Gate of Security of another, his life is safe, and 
the prince from whom he has fled cannot seize him, 
even though he be a powerful prince wifh a great 
army. The rulers in these lands transmit their* 
sovereignty to their sisti. rs’ sons, to the exclusion of 
their own children. 1 have seen this practice no- 
where else except among the veiled Mcissiifa. . . . 

We travelled to the city of Q^aliqiit [C'alicut], 
which is one of the chief ports in Mulaybar and one 
of the largest harbours in the world. It is visited by 
men from China, Sumatra, Ceylon, the Maldives, 
Yemen and Fars, and in it gather merchants from 
all cpiarters. The sultan of Ckdicut is an infidel, 
known as “the Samari.” He is an aged man and 
shaves his beard, as some t)f the Cheeks do.® In this 
town too lives the famous shipowner Mithqal, who 
possesses vast wealth and many*ships for his traye 
with India, China, Yemen and Fars. When we 
reached the ^ty, the principal inhabitants and 
merchants came out to welcome us, with diuins, 
trumpets, bugles and standards on their ships. Wc 
entered the harbour in great pomp, the like of which 
I have never seen in these ^inds, but it was a joy to 
be followed by distress. Wc stopped in th(‘ port of 
Calicut, in which there were at tf^e time thirteen 
Chinese vessels and disembarRed. Everyone of us 
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"was lodged in a house and we stayed there three 
months as the guests of the infidel, awaiting the 
season of the voyage to China. On the Sea of China 
travelling is done in Chinese ships only, so we shall 
describe their arrangements. 

The Chinese vfssels are of three kinds ; large ships 
calledjMwAj, middle-sized ones called zaws [dhows] and 
small ones c^\\^d^kakams, The large ships have any- 
thing from twelve down to three sails, which are 
made of bamboo rods plaited like mats. They are 
never lowered but turned according to the direction 
of the wind ; at anchor they are -left floating in the 
wind. A ship carries a complement of a thousand 
men, six ' hundred of whom are sailors, and four 
" hundred men-at-arms, including archers, men with 
shields and arbalists, who throw naphtha. Each 
larger vessel is accompanied by three smaller ones, 
the “ half,” the “ third,” and “ the quarter.” The 
vessel has four decks and contains rooms, cabins and 
saloons for merchants ; a cabin has chambers and 
a lavatory, and can be locked by its occupant who 
takes along with him slave girls and wives. Often 
a man will live in his cabin unknown to any of the 
others on board until they meet on reaching some 
town. The sailors have their children living on 
board steip, and they cultivate green' stuffs, vegetables 
and ginger in wooden tanks. The owner’s factor on 
board ship is like "a great amir. When he goes on 
sfiore he is preceded by archers and Abyssinians with 
javelins, swords, drums, trumpets ar^d bugles. On 
reaching the house where he stays they stand their 
lances on both sides of the door, and continue this 
during his stay. Some of the Chinese own large 
numbers of ships on wl^ich their factors are sent to 
foreign countries. There is no people in the world 
wealthier than the Chinese. 

Fifteen dtys after leaving Sunarkawan we reached 
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the country of the Barahnakar, whose mouths are ^ 
like those of doj^s. This tribe is a rabble, professing 
neither the religion of the Hindus ijfDr any other. 
They live in reed Ifuts roofed with grasses on the 
seashore, and have abundant banana, areca, and 
betel trees. Their men are shap|:d like ourselves, 
except that their mouths are shaped like those of 
dogs; diis is not the case with dheir womenfolk, 
however, who are endowed with surpassing ])eaiUy. 
'Fheir men too go unclothed, not even hiding tlunr 
nakedness, except occasionally for an ornamental 
pouch of reeds suspended from their waists. The 
women wear aprons of leaves of trees. \Vith them 
reside a number of Muslims from Bengal and Sumatra, 
who occupy a sepaiale quarter. The natives do all* 
thcii^ traflK king with the merchants on the shore, 
and bring them water on elephants, because the 
water is at some distance from the coast. . . . 
Elephants arc numerous in their land but no one 
may dispose of them except the sultan, from whom 
they arc bought in exchange for woven stuffs. 

Their sultan came to meet us, riding on an elephant, 
which carried a sort of packsaddlc made of skins. 
He himself was dressed in goatskins with the hair to 
the outside ; on his head there were three coloured 
bands of silk and he had a reed javelin in ^is hand. 
Accompanying were about twenty of his r(‘la lives, 
mounted on elephants. We sedt him a present ^of 
pepper, ginger, cinnamon, [cured] fish from the 
Maldivc Islarniio, and some Bengali cloth. They do 
not wear the cloth themselves but cover their 
elephants with it on feast days. This sultan exac ts 
from every ship that puts in at his land a slave girl, 
a white slave, enough clojh to cover an elephant, 
and ornaments of gold, which his wife wears on her 
girdle and her toes. If anyone withholds this tribute, 
they put a spell on him which* raises a s^orm on sea, 
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so that he perishes or all but perishes. 

Twenty-five days after leaving these people we 
reached the isbnd of Jawa [Sumatra], from which 
the incense called jawi takes its name. We saw the 
island when we were still half a day’s journey from 
it. It is verdant and fertile; the commonest trees 
there are the coco-palm, areca, clove, Indian aloe, 
jack-tree, mango,, jamun, sweet orange and camphor 
cane. The commerce of its inhabitants is carried on 
with pieces of tin and native Chinese gold, unsmelted. 
The majority of the aromatic plants which grow there 
are found only in the districts occupied by the 
infidels; in the Muslim districts they arc less plenti- 
ful. When wc reached the harbour its people came 
out to us in small boats with coconuts, bananas, 
mangoes and fish. Their custom is to present these 
to the merchants, who recompense them, each 
according to his means. . . . 

We continued our journey by sea and thirty-four 
days later came to the sluggish or motionless sea. 
There is a reddish tinge in its waters, which, they say, 
is due to soil from a country in the vicinity. There 
are no winds or waves or movement at all in it, in 
spite of its wide extent. It is on account of this s(*a 
that each Chinese junk is accompanied by three 
vessels, a«j we have mentioned, wdiich take it in tow and 
row it forwards. Besides this every junk has about 
twenty oars as big its masts, each of which is manned 
by a muster of thirty men or so, who stand in two 
ranks facing one another. Attached ctiO the oars are 
two enormous ropes as thick as cables ; one of the 
ranks pulls on the cable [at its side], then lets go, 
and the other rank pulls [on the cable at its side]. 
They chant in musical voices as they do this, most 
commonly saying la'-ld. Id! la. We passed thirty- 
seven days on this sea, and the sailors were surprised 
at the facility of oifr crossing, for they [usually] 
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spend forty to fifty days on it, and forty days is the 
shortest time required under the most favourable 
circumstances. 

H. A. R. Gibb, The Travels of Ibn Battuta 


THE DISCOVERY OR JAPAN 

[Ferdnand Mkndes Pinto (1509-1583) sailed to 
India and the East in 1537 and in his famous travel 
book, the Peregrination^ t(!lls of his shipwreck off the 
coast of China, his long years, beginning as a prisoner, 
in that country, and his later journeys* to Japan. 
His long book is full of interesting descriptions of 
sixteenth -century China, vividly and skilfully re- 
ported. In them he brings to life the advanced 
civilisation of the eastern world, and so wonderful are 
many of his accounts that they were long considered 
fantastic exaggerations. Later travelkas and scholars 
have shown that nearly everything he wrote is 
correct. 

His sea voyage to Japan is of great historical 
significance, for when he an^ his companions landed 
at “ the isle of Tanixumaa, which is the first land of 
Japan,” they were the first Europeans to® visit the 
country. Pinto was received with kindness and won 
the favour of the king by presenting him with ^n 
arquebus, a new invention to the Japanese. In a few 
years the musket had served as a copy for scores of 
thousands, and Pinto remarks on the military spirit 
of the Japanese and their skill as craftsmen. Some 
years later we hear that Pinto, then a very rich man, 
introduced St. Francis Xa^/ier to Japan as the first 
Christian missionary. 

Mendes Pinto returned to Portugal in 1558 and 
wrote his Peregrination so that liis sons itiight have a 
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record of his adventures. Samuel Purchas, a suc- 
cessor to Hakluyt, gave an English account of Pinto 
in 1625, but a, fall and excellent translation of the 
Peregrination was made by Henry Cogan in 1653. 

Pinto tells us he was one of ninety-five mariners 
shipwrecked on the islands off the Bay of Hangchow. 
They were taken prisoner and later transferred for 
trial from Nanking to Pekin. They made the journey 
by river, and Pinto describes in detail what he 
saw on the way. From his conversations he shows 
that he soon became proficient in the Chinese 
language.] 

We hado already sailed seven days in the Gulf of 
Nanquin, to the end that the force of the current 
might carry us the more swiftly away, as men whose 
safety consisted wholly in flight, for we were so 
desolate and sad that we scarce spake to one another ; 
in the meantime we arrived at a village called 
Susequerim, where no news being come either of us 
or what we had done, we furnished ours(!lves with 
some victual, and getting information very covertly 
of the course we were to hold, we departed within 
two hours after, and then with the greatest speed 
we could make we entered into a strait named 
Xalingauj much less frequented than the gulf that 
we had passed ; here we navigated nine days more, 
in which time we rtiu a hundred and forty leagues, 
then entering again into the said Gulf of Nanquin, 
wliich in that place was not above «*>en or eleven 
leagues broad, we sailed for the space of thirteen 
days from one side to another with a westerly wind, 
exceedingly afflicted, both with the great labour we 
were fain to endure, and the cruel fear we were in, 
besides the want we began to feel of victuals. 

In this case being come within sight of the moun- 
tains of CoKxinacau, •'which are in the height of 
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forty and one degrees, there arose so terrible a souths 
wind, called by the Chinese tufaon, as it could not 
possibly be thought a natural tA^g, so that our 
vessels being low-bliilt, weak, and without mariners, 
we were reduced to such extremity, that out of all 
hope to escape we suffered our^lves to be driven 
along the coast, as the current of the water would carry 
us, fo-" we held it more safe tc^ venture ourselves 
amongst the rocks, than to let us be swallowed up in 
the midst of the sea, and though we had chosen this 
design as the better and less painful, yet did it not 
succeed, for after dinner the wind turned to the 
north-west, whereby the waves became so high, that it 
was most dreadful <o behold ; our fear ^hen was so 
extreme, as e began to cast all that we had into 
the sea, ev<^n to the chests full of silver. That done, 
we cut down our two masts, and so without masts 
and sails we floated along all the rest of the day; 
at length about midnighi we heard them in Antonio 
de Faria’s vessel cry : “ Lord, have mercy upon us,” 
which persuaded us that they were cast away, the 
apprehension whereof put us in such a fright, as for 
an hour together no man spake a word. 

Having passed all this sajJ niglit in so miserable a 
plight, about an hour before day our vessel opened 
about the keel, so tluit it was instantly fuif of water 
eight spans high, whereupon perceiving ourselves to 
sink, we verily believed it was the good pleasure of 
God that in this place we should finish both our lives 
and labours. «iAs soon then as it was day we looked 
out to sea, as far as possibly we could discern, but 
could no way discover Antonio de Faria, which 
put us quite out of heart, and so continuing in this 
great affliction till about Jten of the clock, with so 
much terror and amazement as words are not able 
to express, at last we ran against the coast, and 
even drowned as we were,* the wav^s rolled us 
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^towards a point of rocks that stood out into the sea, 
where we were no sooner arrived but that all went 
to pieces, insom^^ -h that of five-and-twenty Portugals, 
which we were, there were but fourteen saved, the 
other eleven being drowned together with eighteen 
Christian servants jtnd seven Chinese mariners. This 
miserable disaster happened on a Monday, the 5th 
of August, in thctyear one thousand five hundred 
forty and two, for which the Lord be praised ever- 
lastingly. 

We fourteen Portugals, having escaped out of 
this shipwreck by the mere mercy of God, spent 
all that day and the night following, in bewailing 
our misfortfjne and the wretched estate whereunto 
we were reduced, but in the end consulting together, 
what course to take for to give some remedy thereunto, 
we concluded to enter into the country, hoping That 
far or near we should not fail to meet with somebody, 
that taking us for slaves, would relieve us with meat, 
till such time as it should please heaven to terminate 
our travels with the end of our lives. With this 
resolution we went some six or seven leagues over 
rocks and hills, and on the other side discovered a 
great marsh, so large and void, as it passed the reach 
of our sight, there being no appearance of any land 
beyond il^ which made us turn back again towards 
the same place where we were cast away. Being 
arrived there the d&y after about sunset, we found 
upon the shore the bodies of our men which the sea 
had cast up, over whom we recommenced our sorrow 
and lamentations, and the next day we buried them 
in the sand to keep them from being devoured by 
the tigers, whereof that country is full, which we 
performed with much labour and pain, in regard we 
had no other tools for that purpose but our hands 
and nails. After these poor bodies were interred 
we got us into a marsh, where we spent all the night 
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as the safest place we could choose to preserve ui 
from the tigers. From thence we continued our 
journey towards the north, and tThlt by such preci- 
pices and thick woods, as we had much ado to pass 
through them. 

Having travelled in this majtner three days, at 
length we arrived at a little strait without meeting 
anybody, over the which resolvfhg to swim, by ill 
fortu»^e the four first that entered into it, being three 
Pcjrtugals and a young youth, were miserably 
drowned, for being very feeble, and the strait some- 
what broad, and tlie current of the water very 
strong, they were not able to hold out any longer 
when they came the midst ; so we eleven with 
three servants that remained, seeing the unfortunate 
su^\Qess of ou» ccxiiPanions, could do nothing but weep 
and lamcni, as men that hourly expected such or a 
worse end. Having spent all that dajk night exposed 
to the wind, cold, and rain, it pleased our Lord that 
the next morning befoi day we discovered a great 
fire towards the east, whereupon as soon as the day 
broke, we marched fair and softly that way, recom- 
mending ourselves to that Almighty God fiom whom 
alone we could hope for a» remedy to our miseries, 
and so continuing our journey all along the river 
the most part of that day, at last we came to a little 
wo(^d, where we found five nu^n making a fire of 
coals, w^hoin on our knees we besought for G#d’s 
sake to direct us to some place where we might get 
some relief. 1 would,” said one of them, beholding 
us with an eye of pity, “it lay in our power to help 
you, but alas ! all the comfort we can give you is to 
bestow some part of our supper on you, w hich is a 
little rice, w^herewath you%may pass this night here 
with us if you will, though I hold it better for you to 
proceed on your way, and recover the place you see 
a little below, where you shall find a*hospital that 
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starves to lodge such pilgrims as chance to come into 
these quarters.” Having thanked him for his good 
address we fell tC ihe rice they gave us, which came 
but to two mouthfuls apiece, and so took our leaves 
of them, going directly to the place they had showed 
us, as well as our weakness would permit. 

About an hour within night, we arrived at the 
hospital, where we ^net with four men, that had the 
charge of it, who received us very charitably. The 
next morning as soon as it was day they demanded 
of us what we were, and from whence we came. 
Thereunto we answered that we were strangers, 
natives of the kingdom of Siam, and that coming 
ftpm the port of Liampoo to gd to the fishing of 
Nanquin, we were cast away at sea by the violence 
of a storm, having saved nothing out of this ship- 
wreck but those our miserable and naked bodies. . . . 

The city of Nanquin, as I said before, is seated by 
this river of Batampina, upon a reasonable high hill, 
so as it commands all the plains about it ; the climate 
thereof is somewhat cold, but very healthy, and it is 
eight leagues about, which way soever it is considered, 
three leagues broad, and one long; the houses in it 
are not above two storeys#high, and all built of wood ; 
only thosfe of the mandarins are made of hewed 
stone, anS also environed with walls and ditches, 
over which are ston^ bridges, whereon they pass to 
the# gates, that have rich and costly arches, with 
divers sorts of inventions upon the towers, all which, 
put together, make a pleasing object tffThe eye, and 
represent a certain kind of I know not what majesty. 
The houses of the chaems^ anchacys^ aytaus^ tutons^ and 
chumbims, which are all governors of provinces or king- 
doms, have stately towersf six or seven storeys high, 
and gilt all over, wherein they have their magazines 
for arms, their wardrobes, their treasuries, and a 
world of Ticfi household stuff, as also many other 
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things of great value, together with an infinite r|f 
delicate and most fine porcelain, which amongst 
them is prized and esteemed asf'^^uch as precious 
stone, for this sort of porcelain never goes out of the 
kingdom, it being expressly forbidden by the laws 
of the country to be sold, upon jain of death, to any 
stranger, unless to the xatarnaas, that is, the sophies 
of the Persians, who by a particular permission buy 
of it '’t a very dear rate. 

The Chinese assured us that in this city there are 
eight hundred thousand fires, fourscore thousand 
mandarins’ houses, threescore and two great market- 
places, a hundred and thirty butchers’ shambles, 
each of them containing fourscore shoff^, and eight 
thousand streets, whereof six hundred that are fairer 
and larger than the rest are compassed about with 
balusters of copper ; we were further assured that 
there are likewise* two thousand and three hundred 
pagodas, a thousand of which were monasteries of 
religious persons, professed in their accursed sect, 
whose buildings were exceeding rich and sumptuous, 
with very high steeples, wherein there were between 
sixty and seventy such mighty huge bells, that it was 
a dreadful thing to hear^ them rung. There are 
moreover in the city thirty great strong prisons, each 
whereof hath three or four thousand prisc)!iers ; and 
a charitable hospital, expressly established to supply 
the necessities of the poor, wfth proctors orda^ied 
for their defence, both in civil and criminal causes, 
as is beforsfc related. At the entrance into every 
principal street, there are arches and great gates, 
which for each man’s security are shut every night, 
and in most of the streets are goodly fountains w hose 
water is excellent to dripk. Besides, at every full 
and new moon, open fairs are kept in several places, 
whither merchants resort from all parts, and where 
there is such abundance of •all kind 6f victuals as 
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i'^nnot well be expressed, especially of flesh and fruit. 
It is not possible to deliver the great store of fish 
that is taken in #*?iis river, chiefly soles and mullets, 
which are all sold alive, besides a world of sea-fish, 
both fresh, salted, and dried ; we were told by 
certain Chinese tliatqin this city there are ten thousand 
trades for the working of silks, which from thence are 
sent all over the kingdom. 

The city itself is environed with a very strong wall, 
made of fair hewed stone. The gates of it are r 
hundred and thirty, at each of which there is a porter 
and two halberdiers, who are bound to give an 
account every day of all that passes in and out ; 
there are al^»o twelve forts or citadels, like unto ours, 
with bulwarks and very high towers, but without 
any ordnance at all. The same Chinese also aflirqj^ed 
unto us that the city yielded the king daily two 
thousand taels ^of silver, which amount to three 
thousand ducats, as I have delivered heretofore. 
I will not speak of the palace royal, because I saw 
it but on the outside ; howbeit the Chinese tell such 
wonders of it as would amaze a man, for it is my 
intent to relate nothing save what we beheld here 
with our own eyes, and ^that was so much as 1 am 
afraid to write it, not that it would seem strange to 
those that have seen and read the marvels of the 
kingdom of China, but because I doul)t that they 
which would compare those wondrous things that 
are in the countries they have not seen with that 
little they have seen in their own, wi^i-’rnake some 
question of it, or, it may be, give no credit at all to 
these truths, because they are not conformable to 
their understanding and small experience. . . . I will 
show you that one of the, principal causes why this 
monarchy of China, that contains two-and-thirty 
kingdoms, is so mighty, rich, and of so great com- 
merce, is, betause it is* exceedingly replenished with 
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rivers, and a world of canals that have been anciently^ 
made by the kings, great lords, and people thereof, 
for to render all the country rlL'^igable, and so 
communicate their labours with one another. The 
narrowest of these canals have bridges of hewed 
stone over them, that are very higji, long, and broad, 
whereof some are of one stone, eighty, ninety, nay, 
a hundred spans long, and fifteen or twenty broad, 
which doubtless is very marvellous, for it is almost 
impossible to comprehend by what means so huge 
a mass of stone could be drawn out of the quarry 
without breaking, and how it should be transported 
to the place where it was to l)c set. All the ways 
and passages, from •cities, towns, and villages, have^ 
very large causeways made of fair stone, at the ends 
whereof are costly pillars and arches, upon which 
arc inscriptions with h'lters of gold, containing the 
praises of them that erected them ; moreover there are 
handsome scats placed all along for poor passengers to 
rest themselves on. Theje are likewise innumerable 
aqueducts and fountains everywhere, whose water is 
most wholesome and excellent to drink. . . . 

By these marvels which are found in the particular 
towns of this empire, may ^bc concluded what the 
greatness thereof might be were they joined all 
together ; but for the better satisfaction of tlfe reader, 
I dare boldly say, if my testimony may be worthy 
of credit, that in one-and-tw'enty*years’ space, dui ^^ig 
which time, with a world of misfortune, labour, and 
pain, I travG*eed the greatest part of Asia, as may 
appear by this my discourse, I had seen in some 
countries a wonderful abundance of several sorts of 
victuals and provisions which we have not in our 
Europe, yet without speaj^ing what each of them 
might have in particular, I do not think there is in 
all Europe so much as there is in China alone. And 
the same may be said of all the rest* wherewith 
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^leaven hath favoured this climate, as well for the 
temperature of the air, as for that which concerns 
the policy and r^-iies, the magnificence and greatness 
of their estate. Now that which gives the greatest 
lustre unto it is their exact observation of justice, for 
there is so well ru^^d a government in this country, 
as it may justly be envied of all others in the world. 
And to speak the truth, such as want this particular 
have no gloss, be they otherwise never so great and 
commendable. Verily, so often as 1 represent unto 
myself those great things which I have seen in this 
China, 1 am on the one side amazed to think how 
liberally it hath pleased God to heap upon this 
people the goods of the earth, ar*d on the other side 
1 am exceedingly grieved to consider how ungrateful 
they are in acknowledging such extraordinary favours. 


We continued our voyage with a good wind all 
along the coast of Lamau for the space of nine days 
until that one morning when we were near to the 
river of salt, which is about five leagues from Ghal^a- 
quee, it was our ill fortune to be assailed by a pirate, 
who with seven great j\inks fell to fighting with us 
from six in the morning till ten of the clock before 
noon, in 'which conflict we were so entertained with 
shot, and pots full of artificial fire, that at last there 
w^e three sail burnt, to wat, two of the pirate’s 
and one of ours, which was the junk wherein the 
five Portugals were, whom we could«-by no means 
succour, for that then most of our men were hurt. 
But at length towards night, being well refreshed by 
the afternoon’s gale, it pleased our Lord that we 
escaped out of this pirate’^Jiands. In this ill equipage 
wherein we were we continued our course for three 
days together, at the end whereof we were environed 
by so great 'and impetuous a tempest that the same 
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night in which it seized us we lost the coast, and, 
because the violence of the storm would never suffer 
us after to recover it again we wei ^forced to make 
with full sail towards the islands of the Lequios, 
where the pirate, with whom we went, was well 
known, both to the king and those o^ the country ; with 
this resolution we set ourselves to sail through the 
archipelago of these islands, whe^e notwithstanding 
we could not make land, as well for that we wanted 
a pilot to steer the vessel, ours being slain in the last 
fight, as also because the wind and tide was against us. 

Amidst so many crosses we beat up and down with 
labour enough from one rhumb to another for three- 
and-twenty days U#gether, at the end •w^hereof it 
pleased God that we discovered land, whereunto* 
approac'hing sc ^ it we could descry any appearance 
of a ‘port oi good anc horage, we perceived on the 
south coast near to the horizon of the sea a great 
fire, which persuaded us that there w*e might perad- 
venture find some bcmnigh, where we might fiirnish 
ourselves with fresh water, w'hercof we had very 
great need. So we went and rode just before the 
island in seventy fathom, and presently w'e beheld 
two almadias come towards us from the land with six 
men in them, who being come close to the side of 
our junk, and having complimented with us According 
to their manner, demanded us from whence we 
came ; whereunto having answ\^rcd that we cagie 
from China with merchandise, intending to trade in 
this place might be sulTered, one of the six 

replied that the nautaquirn, lord of that island, called 
Tanixumaa, would very willingly permit it upon 
payment of such customs as are usual in Japan, 
“ w^hich is,” continued he, “ this great country that 
you see here before you.” At these news, and many 
other things which they told us, we were exceedingly 
glad, so that after they had showed us ♦he port, we 
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4 weighed anchor, and went and put ourselves under 
the lee shore of a creek, which was on the south side, 
and where stoq^'a great town named Miay-gimaa, 
from whence there came instantly aboard of us 
divers paraoos with refreshments, which we bought. 

We had not bee.n two hours in this creek of Miay- 
gimaa, whenas the nautaquim^ prince of this island of 
Tanixumaa, came* directly to our junk, attended by 
divers gentlemen and merchants, who had brought 
with them many chests full of silver ingots, thcrew th 
to barter for our commodities ; so after ordinary 
compliments passed on either side, and that we had 
given our word for his easiest coming aboard of us, 
he no soober perceived us threvi Portugals, but he 
demanded what people we were, saying, that by our 
beards and faces we could not be Chinese. Hereunto 
the pirate answered that we were of a country called 
Malaca, whither many years before we were come 
from another land named Portugal, which was at the 
further end of the world. At these words the nauta- 
quim remained much amazed, and turning himself to 
his followers, “ Let me not live,” said he unto them, 
“ if these men here be not the Chenchicogims, of 
whom it is written in our books that flying on the 
top of the waters they shall from thence subdue the 
inhabitafits of the earth, where Cod hath created 
the riches of the world, wherefore it will be a good 
fortune for us if they come into our country as good 
friends.” Thereupon having called a woman of 
Lequia, whom he had brought to ser^j^as an inter- 
preter between him and the Chinese captain of the 
junk : “ Ask the necoda,^^ said he unto her, “ where 
he met with these men, and upon what occasion he 
hath brought them hither^ with him unto our country 
of Japan.” The captain thereunto replied that we 
were honest men and merchants, and that having 
found us at Lampacau, where we had been cast 
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away, he had out of charity taken us in, as he used > 
to do unto all such as he met withal in the like case, 
to the end that God might out of Hi % gracious good- 
ness be thereby moved to deliver him from the danger 
of such violent tempests as commonly they that sail 
on the sea are subject to perish in. 

This saying of the pirate seemed so reasonable to 
the nautaquim, that he presently Cejme aboard of us, 
and be ause those of his train were very many, he 
commanded that none but such as he named should 
enter in. After he had seen all the commodities in 
the junk he sat him down in a chair upon the deck, 
and began to question us about certain things which 
he desired to know, •to the which we answered him 
in such sort as we thought would be most agreeable 
to his humour, so that he seemed to be exceedingly 
satisfied therewith. In this manner he entertained 
us a good while together, making it apparent by his 
demands that he was a man very curious, and much 
inclined to hear of noveliies and rare things. That 
done, he took his leave of us and the riecoda, little 
regarding the rest, saying : “ Gome and see me at 
my house to-morrow, and for a present bring me an 
ample relation of the straujje things of that great 
world through which )ou have travelled, as also of 
the countries that you have seen, and withal rAnernber 
to tell me how thew are called, for I swear unto you 
that I would far more willingly i5uy this commodity 
than any that you can sell me.” 

This said, returned to land, and the next morn- 
ing as soon as it w'as day he sent us to our junk a 
great paraoo, full of divers sorts of refreshments, as 
raisins, pears, melons, and other kinds of fruits of 
that country. In exchange ^of this present the necoda 
returned him by the same messenger divers rich 
pieces of stuff, together wath certain knacks and 
rarities of China, and wathal scfnt him wftrd, that as 
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V soon as his junk should be at anchor and out of 
danger of the weather, he would come and wait on 
him ashore, a«>'i bring him some patterns of the 
commodities which we had to sell ; as indeed the 
next morning he went on land, and carried us three 
along with him, as also some ten or eleven of the 
chiefest of the Chinese of his company, to the end that 
at this first sight *he might settle a good opinion of 
himself in this people for the better satisfaction of 
that vanity whcrcunto they are naturally inclir-'d : 
we went then to the nautaquinis house, where we 
were very well entertained, and the necoda^ having 
given him a rich present, showed him the patterns 
of all the<»commoditics he had, -wherewith he rested 
’so contented, that he sent presently for the principal 
merchants of the place, with whom the necoda having 
agreed upon a price for his commodities, it was 
resolved that the next day they should be trans- 
ported from the junk unto a certain house, which was 
appointed for the necoda and his people to remain in 
till such time as he should set sail for China. 

After all this was concluded the nautaquim fell 
again to questioning of us about many several 
matters, whereunto we rendered him such answers 
as might rather fit his nurnour than agree with the 
truth iitdeed, which yet we did not observe but in 
some certain demands that he made us, where we 
thought it necessar> to make use of certain particulars 
altogether feigned by us, that so we might not de- 
rogate from the great opinion he h%d-iConceiv(xl of 
our country. The first thing he propounded was, how 
he had learned from the Chinese and Lequios that 
Portugal was far richer, and of a larger extent, than 
the whole empire of China, which we confirmed unto 
him. The second, how he had likewise been assured, 
that our king had upon the sea conquered the 
greatest pa*’t of the world, which also we averred to 
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be so ; the third, that our king was so rich in gold 
and silver, as it was held for most certain that he had 
above two thousand houses full of it jt/en to the very 
tops ; but thereunto we answered that we could not 
truly say the number of the houses because the 
kingdom of Portugal was so spaciyus, so abounding 
witli treasure, and so populous, as it was impossible 
to specify the same. So after the nautcquim had 
entertal.ied us above two hours with this and the 
like discourse, he turned him to those of his train 
and said : “ Assuredly not one of those kings, which 
at this present we know to be on the earth, is to be 
esteemed happy, if he be not the vassal of so great 
a monarch as the emperor of this peof)le hcae.” ^ 
Whereupon having dismissed the necoda and his 
company, he entutilv'o’ us to pass that night on 
shore witli liim, for to satisfy the extreme desire that 
he had to be informed from us of inany things of 
the world, whcrcunto he was (‘xceedingK cairied by 
his own inclination ; withal he told us that the next 
day he would assign us a lodging next to his own 
palace, which was in the most commodious place of 
the town, and for that instant he sent us to lie at a 
very ric h merchant’s house, '^vho entertained us verv 
bountifully that night. 

The next day the Chinese necoda diseinbanked all 
his commodities, as the nautaquiin had enjoined hii;|i, 
and put them into sure rooms which were given him 
for that purj^e, and in three days he sold them all, 
as wxll for that he had not many, as because his 
good fortune was such that the country was at that 
time utterly unfurnished thereof, by which means 
this pirate profited so much, that by this sale he 
wholly recovered himself of the loss of the six-and- 
tw^nty sail which the Chinese pirate had taken 
from him ; for they gave him arfy price he^*demanded, 
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1 so that he confessed unto us that of the value of some 
five-and-twenty hundred taels which he might have 
in goods, he above thirty thousand. 

Now as for us three Portugals, having nothing to 
sell, we employed our time either in fishing, hunting, 
or seeing the ten^oles of these gentiles, which were 
very sumptuous arid rich, whercunto the bonzes who 
are their priests received us very courteously, for 
indeed, it is the custom of those of Japan to be 
exceeding kind and courteous. I'hus we having 
little to do, one of us, called Diogo Zeimoto, went 
many times a-shootiiig for his pleasure iri a harque- 
bus that he had, wliereiii he was very expert, so that 
going onc^iay by chance to a certain maish, where 
there was great store of fowl, he killed at tliat time 
about six-and- twenty wild ducks. In the meantime 
these people beholding this manner of shooting, 
which they had never seen before, were mueh amazed 
at it, insomuch that it came to the notices of the 
nautaquim, who was at that instant riding of horses, 
and not knowing what to think of this novelty, sent 
presently for Zeimoto, just as he was shooting in the 
marsh, but when he saw him come with his harque- 
bus on his shoulder and two Chinese with him 
carrying the fowl, he was so mightily taken with tlie 
matter fis he could not sufliciently admire it ; for 
wherej^« they had never seen any gun before in that 
country, they could not comprehend what it might 
be, so that for want of understanding the secret of the 
powder, they all concluded that of n&j.-jssity it must 
be some sorcery ; thereupon Zeimoto seeing them so 
astonished, and the nautaquim so contented, made 
three shoots before them, whereof the effect was such 
that he killed one kite and two turtle-doves ; in a 
word then, and not to lose time by endearing the 
matter with much speech, I will say no more, but 
that the nalttaquim cafised Zeimoto to get up on the 
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horse’s crupper behind him and so accompanied with 
a great crowd of people, and four ushers, who with 
battoons headed with iron went b^.^)re him crying 
all along tl\c streets : “ Know all men that the 

nautaquim^ prince of this island of Tanixumaa, and 
lord of our heads, enjoins and expressly commands, 
that all persons whatsoever, which inhabit the land 
that lies between the two seas, d(]* honour this chen- 
chicogiui^ of the further end of the world, for even at 
this present and for hereafter he makes him his 
kinsman, in such manner as the facliarons are, who 
sit next his person ; and whosoever shall not do so 
willingly, he shall be sun: to lose his head.” Wherc- 
unto all the people.# answ'cred wdth a gieat noise ; 
“ We will do so for (^ver.” 

In this poTVip Z(‘iiy»oto being come to the palace 
gate* ’the nauiaquim alighted from his horse, and 
taking him by the hand, whilst we two followed on 
foot a pr(‘lty way after, he led him into his court, 
where he made him sit \.ith him at his own table, 
and to honour him the more, he would needs have 
him lodge there that night, show^ing many other 
favours to him afterwards, and to us also for his sake. 
Now Zeimoto conceiving that he could not better 
acknowledge the honour wfiicli the nautaquim did 
him, than by giving him his harquebus, w%iich he 
thought would be a most acceptable preseijl unto 
him on a day when he (ame hdrne from shootin^y, 
he tendered it unto him with a number of pigeons 
and turtle-dfiiics, which he received very kindly, as 
a thing of great value, assuring him that he esteemed 
of it more than of all the treasures of China, and 
giving him w'ithal in recompense thereof a thousand 
taels in silver, he desired him to teach him how to 
make the powder, saying th*at without that the har- 
quebus would be of no use to him, as being but a 
piece of unprofitable iron, whieh Zeimoto promised 
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\ him to do, and accordingly performed the same. 

Now the nauicquim taking pleasure in nothing so 
much as shooting in this harquebus, and his subjects 
perceiving that they could not content him better in 
anything than in this wherewith he was so much 
delighted, they toyk a pattern of the said harquebus 
to make others by it, and the effect thereof was such, 
that before our departure (which was five months and 
a half later) there was six hundred of them made in 
the country ; nay, I will say more, that afterwards, 
namely the last time that the viceroy Dom Afonso 
de Noronha sent me thither with a present to the 
king of Bungo, which happened in the year 1556, 
those of Japan aflirmed, that in« the city of Fuchco, 
being the chief of that kingdom, there were alone 
thirty thousand ; whereat finding myself to be much 
amazed, for that it seemed impossible unto me that 
this invention should multiply in such sort, certain 
merchants of good credit assured me, that in the 
whole island of Japan there were above three hun- 
dred thousand harquebuses, and that they alone had 
transported of them in the way of trade to the country 
of the Lequios, at six several times, to the number 
of five-and-twenty hundred ; so that by the means 
of that dne, which Zeimoto presented to the nauta- 
quim in^ acknowledgment of the honour and good 
offices-^that he had done him, as I have declared 
bffore, the country^ was filled with such abundance 
of them, as at this day there is not so small a hamlet 
but hath a hundred at the least ; for at .for cities and 
great towns, they have them by thousands, whereby 
one may perceive what the inclination of this people 
is, and how much they are naturally addicted to the 
wars, wherein they take more delight than any other 
nation that we know. 

The Voyages and Adventures of Fernand Mendes 
Pinto (trans. H. Cogan) 
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COLUMBUS discover:? AMERICA 

• 

[Chkistopiier Columbus (1446-1506), a Genoese, 
lived in Portugal for many years and later in Madeira, 
where news of fresh discoveries was constantly 
arriving.” He had a good knowledge of the art of 
navigation and, in Portugal, is said to have earned 
his living for some time by drawing maps 4 nd charts. ^ 
He believed thjt the earth was round and was 
convinced he could reach India by sailing w'cst from 
the Azores in the Atlantic. From sailors in these 
islands he learnt of strange drift-wood, large cones, 
and pines floating from the west — such things still 
drift ac'ross the Atlantic in the Gulf Stream. 

When Columbus asked the King of Portugal for 
assistance to fit out an expedition it was refused. 
So he turned to Spain and eventually the Qireen 
decided t(; provide him wath^a fleet of three vessels — 
the Santa Maria of about 100 tons, La Pinta of 50 
tons, and La JVirla of 40 tons. They sct^sail on 
August 3, 1492. On board were 120 men, ii%<pluding 
an interpreter who spoke Hebrew, Greek, ai^ 
Arabic ; it was hoped he might prove useful when 
they met thc*Crand Khan. 

Columbus, so as not to alarm his crew, announced 
to them a figure below the real number of miles 
sailed each day. But the crew grew anxious when, 
after many days, no sign of land appeared. They 
sailed into masses of seaw^eed (the Sargasso Sea) and 
Columbus htid more difficulty in getting rid of their 
fears. The Trade Wind had "blown thfem steadily 
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westwards for more than three weeks and the men 
began to wonder how they would return. After 
another week vhey were almost ready to mutiny. 
But Columbus begged them to have :i little more 
patience and on October 4th he is able to record in 
his diary : “ The sailors of the Pinia saw a reed and 
a stick and they picked up another small bit of wood, 
carved apparently with an iron tool, a piece of cane 
and a small board. The sailors of the Nina also saw 
some signs of land and a small piece of wood covered 
with dog-roses. At these signs they drew in their 
breath and were full of gladness.” 

The Spaniards landed on an island which the 
Indians called Guanahani, probably Watling Island 
in the Bahamas ; while the natives looked on in 
amazement, Columbus and his men fell or) their 
knees and offered their “ immense thanksgiving to 
Almighty God.”] 

On the 14th of September, the voyagers were 
rejoiced by the sight of what they considered har- 
bingers of land. A heron, and a tropical bird called 
the Rabo de Junco, neither of which arc supposed 
to venture far to sea, hovered about the ships. On 
the following night they were struck with awe at 
beholding a meteor, or, as Columbus calls it in his 
journal, a great flame of fire, which seemed to fall 
from the sky into the sea, about four or five leagues 
distant. These meteors, common in warm climates, 
and especially under the tropics, are c.^lways seen in 
the serene azure sky of those latitudes, falling as it 
were from the heavens ; but never beneath a cloud. 
In the transparent atmosphere of one of those 
beautiful nights, where every star shines with the 
purest lustre, they often leave a luminous train behind 
them which lasts for twelve or fifteen seconds, and 
may well be compared to a flame. 
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The wind had hitherto been favourable, with 
ocxasional though transient clouds and showers. 
They had made great progress ca^ h day, though 
Columbus, i^ccording to his secret plan, contrived to 
suppress several leagues in the daily reckoning left 
open to the crew. 

They had now arrived within tfie influence of the 
trade wind, which, following the »iin, blovvs steadily 
from cast to west between tlie tropics, and sweeps 
over a few adjoining degrees of ocean. With this 
propitious breeze directly aft, they were wafted 
gently but speedily over a tranquil sea, so that for 
many days they did not sliift a sail. Columbus 
perpetually recurs ^to the bland and * temperate 
serenit) of the weather, which in this tract of the' 
ocean is soft and leircshing without being cool. In 
his artless and expressive language he compares the 
pure and balmy moinings to those of April in Anda- 
lusia, and observes that they wanted but tlie song 
of the nightingale to complete the illusion. ‘‘ He had 
reason to say so,” observes the venerable Las Casas ; 

“ for it is marvellous the suavity which we experience 
when halfway towards these Indies; and the more 
the ships approach the lands, so much more do they 
perceive the temperance an8 softness of the air, the 
clearness of the sky, and the amenity and A'agrance 
sent forth from the groves and forests ; mu 4 ,li more 
certainly than in April in Andalifiia.” ^ 

They now began to see large patches of herbs and 
weeds drift ii&g from the west, and increasing in 
quantity as they advanced. vSoine of these weeds 
wxre such as grow about rocks, others such as are 
produced in rivers ; some were yellow and withered, 
others so green as to have apparently been recently 
washed from land. On one of these patches was a 
live crab, which Columbus carefully preserved. They 
saw also a white tropical bird, t)f a kind which never 
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sleeps upon the sea. Tunny fish also played about 
the ships, one of which was killed by the ctcw of the 
J\ina, Columbus now called to mind the account 
given by Aristotle of certain ships of Ciidiz, which, 
coasting the shores outside of the straits of Gibraltar, 
were driven westward by an impetuous east wind, 
until they reached a part of the ocean covered with 
vast fields of weeds-, resembling sunken islands, among 
which they beheld many tunny fish. He supposed 
himself arrived in this weedy sea, as it had been 
called, from which the ancient mariners had turned 
back in dismay, but which he regarded with ani- 
mated hope, as indicating the vicinity of land. Not 
that he ha'd yet any idea of reiuliing the object of 
his search, the eastern end of Asia; for, accord- 
ing to his computation, he had come but tluee 
hundred and sixty leagues since leaving the Canary 
islands, and he placed the main land of India much 
farther on. 

On the 1 8th of September the same weather 
continued ; a soft steady breeze from the east filled 
every sail, while, to use the words of Columbus, the 
sea was as calm as the Guadalquiver at Seville. He 
fancied ^that tlu! water of the sea grew' fresher as he 
advanced, and notic ed this as a proof of llu! superior 
sweetnesi and purity of the air. 

T'hc.‘^’'ews were all in high spirits ; each ship strove 
to. get in the advanc^c, and every seaman was eagerly 
on the look-out ; for the sovereigns had promisc'd a 
pension of ten thousand maravadis to liipA<who should 
first discover land. Martin Alonzo Pinzon crowded 
all canvas, and, as the Pinta was a fast sailer, he 
generally kept the lead. In the afternoon he hailed 
the admiral and informed him, that, from the flight 
of a great number of birds, and from the appearance 
of the northern horizon, he thought there was land 
in that direction. 
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There was in fact a cloudiness in the north, such 
as often hangs over land ; and at sunset it assumed 
such shapes and masses that many fancied they 
beheld islandsi There was a univeisal wish, there- 
fore, to steer for that cjuarter. Columbus, how- 
ever, was persuaded that they were; mere illusions. 
Every one who has made a sea voyage must have 
witnessed the deceptions caused by clouds resting 
upon the horizon, especially about sunset and sun- 
rise ; which the eye, assisted by the imagination 
and desire, easily converts into the wished-for land. 
I’his is particularly the case within the tropics, 
where the clouds at sunset assume the most singular 
appearances. 

On the l'ollowir:g rfiy there were drizzling showers, 
unaccompanied i)y wind, which Columbus c(uisidered 
favourable signs ; two boobies also flew on board the 
ships, ])irds which, he o])served, seldoin fly twenty 
leagues from land. He sounded, therefore, witli a 
line of two hundred fathoms, but found no bottom. 
He supposed he might be passing between islands, 
lying to tlie noith and south; but was unwilling to 
waste the present favouring breeze by going in search 
of them ; beside, he had coi^fidently allirmed that 
land w^as to be fnind by k('eping steadfastly to the 
wa'st ; his whole expc'dition had been founefed on 
such a j)resumption ; he should, therefore, rk^'. all 
credit and authoiity witli his pc^ople were he ii\ 
appear to doubt and waver, and to go groping 
blindly from ^/oint to point of the compass. He 
resolved, therefore, to keep one bold course always 
westward, until he should reach the coast of India ; 
and afterwards, if advisable, to seek these islands on 
his return. ^ 

Notwithstanding his precaution to keep the people 
ignorant of the distance they had sailed, they were 
now growing extremely uneasy dt the length of the 
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voyage. They had advanced much farther west than 
ever man had sailed before, and though already 
beyond the reach of succour, still they continued 
daily leaving vast tracts of ocean behjnd them, and 
pressing onward and onward into that apparently 
boundless abyss. It is true they had been Haltered 
by various indications of land, and still others were 
occurring; but 'all mocked them with vain hopes; 
after being hailed with a transient joy, they passed 
away, one after another, and the same interminable 
expanse of sea and sky continued to extend before 
them. . . . 

Columbus endeavoured to dispel these gloomy 
presages, sometimes by argument and expostulation, 
sometimes by awakening fresh hopes, and pointing 
out new signs of land. On the 20th of September 
the wind veered, with light breezes from the south- 
west. Thesc^ though adverse to their progress, had 
a cheering etfect upon the people, as they proved 
that the wdnd did not always prevail from the east. 
Several birds also visited the ships ; tliree, of a small 
kind, which keep about groves and orchards, came 
singing in the morning, and liew away again in the 
evening. Their song cheered the hearts of the 
dismayed mariners, who hailed it as the voice of 
land. ' The larger fowl, they observed, were strong 
of vv^^g, and might venture far to sea; but such 
^mall birds were' too feeble to fly far, and their 
singing showed that they were not exhausted by their 
flight. 

On the following day there was either a profound 
calm, or light winds from the south-west. The sea, 
as far as the eye could reach, was covered with weeds ; 
a phenomenon, often observed in this part (jf the 
ocean, which has sometimes the appearance of a vast 
inundated meadow. This has been attributed to 
immense i4uantities bf submarine plants, which grow 
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at the bottom of the sea until ripe, when they are 
detached by the motion of the waves and currents, 
and rise to the surface. I'hese fields of weeds were 
at first rcgajrded with great satisfaction, but at length 
they became, in many places, so dense and matted, 
as in some degree to impede the sailing of the ships, 
which must have been under very little headway. 
The crews now called to mind s^me tale about the 
frozen ocean, where ships were said to be sometimes 
fixed immovable. They endeavoured, therefore, to 
avoid as much as possil^le these floating masses, lest 
some disaster of the kind might happen to them- 
selves. . . . 

For three days "jrfiere was a continuance of light 
summ(‘r airs fiv)"n the southward and westward, and 
the^ sea was as smoolli as a miiror. A w^hale was 
seen heaving up its huge form at a distance, which 
Columbus immediately pointed out ^as a favourable 
indication, aflirming that these fish were generally in 
the neighbourhood of land. I’he crews, however, 
became uneasy at the calmness of the weather. 
I’hey observed that the contrary winds which they 
experienced were transient and unsteady, and so light 
as not to ruflle the surface^ of the sea, which main- 
tained a sluggish calm like a lake of dead water. 
Every thing dilfered, they said, in thesi strange 
regions from the world to which they kc/i been 
accustomed. I’he only winds \t^hich prevailed v^th 
any constancy and force were from the east, and 
they had power to disturb the torpid stillness of 
the ocean ; there was a risk, therefore, either of 
perishing amidst stagnant and shoreless waters, or 
of being prevented, by contrary winds, from ever 
returning to their native country. 

Columbus continued with admirable patience to 
reason wath these fancies ; observing that the calm- 
ness of the sea must undoubfedly be caused by the 
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vicinity of land in the quarter whence the wind blew, 
which, therefore, had not space sufficient to act upon 
the surface, and heave up large waves, 'ferror, 
however, multiplies and varies the forms of ideal 
danger, a thousand times faster than the most active 
wisdom can dispc|l them. The more Columbus 
argued, the more boisterous became the murmurs of 
his crew, until, on*- Sunday, the 25th of September, 
there came on a heavy swell of the sea, unaccompanied 
by wind. This phenomenon often occurs in the 
broad ocean ; being either the expiring undulations 
of some past gale, or the movement given to the sea 
by some distant current of wind ; it was, nevertheless, 
regarded w‘ith astonishment by ^the mariners, and 
dispelled the imaginary terrors occasioned by the 
cairn. . . 

Columlius, who as usual considered himself under 
the immediate ^eye and guardianship of heaven in 
this solemn enterprise, inliinates in his journal that 
this swelling of the sea seemed provid(‘nlially ordered 
to allay the rising clamours of his crews ; comparing 
it to that which so miraculously aided Moses when 
conducting the children of Israel out of the captivity 
of Egypt. 

The situation of Columljus was daily boc(jming 
more ^.d more critical. In proportion as he 
apj^roached the regibns where he expected to find 
land, the impatience of his crews augmenled. The 
favourable signs which increased his conHlience, were 
derided by them as delusive ; and there was danger 
of their rebelling, and obliging him to turn back, 
when on the point of realizing the object of all his 
labours. They beheld thj;mselvcs with dismay still 
wafted onward, over the boundless wastes of what 
appeared to them a mere watery desert, surrounding 
the habitable* world. What was to become of them 
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should iheir provisions fail ? Their ships were too 
weak and dcl'ective even for the great voyage they 
had already made, but if they were still to pn^ss 
forward, adding at every moment to the immense 
expanse behind them, how should they ever [)e able 
to return, having no inteivening ^)ort wheie they 
might victual and relit. 

In t^hs way they fed each other’s discontents, 
gathering together in little knots, and fomenting a 
spirit of mutinous opposition : and when we consider 
the natural lire of the Spanish teinj:)erament and its 
impatience of control ; and that a gieat part ot these 
men were sailing on compulsion ; we cannot wonder 
that there was immrnent danger of their •breaking 
forth into open ii'bt‘lli(»n and compelling Columbus 
to tgrrj bjt k. In tin ir secret conlerences they 
exclaimed against him as a despiaado, bent in a 
mad phantasy, upon doing something e^xtravagant to 
render himself notorious. What were their sulferings 
and dangers to one evidently ( ontent to sacrilic(‘ his 
own life lor the chance of distinction ? W'hat obli<>a- 

O 

tions bound them to continue on with him: or 
when were the terms of their agreement to be con- 
sidered as fulfilled * J hey had already penetrated 
unknown seas, untraversed uy a sail, lar be\ond 
where man had ever before ventured. 'I’hfy had 
done enough to gain themselves a char.ic^er. for 
courage and hardihood in undertaking such a’^ 
enterprise and persisting in it so far. How much 
further w^ere^diey to go in cpiest of a merely con- 
jectured land? Were they to sail on until they 
perished, or until all return became impossible ? In 
such case they would be the authors of their own 
destruction. ^ 

On the other hand, should they consult their 
safety, and return back before too late, who would 
blame them ? Any complaints ‘made by •Columbus 
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would be of no weight ; he was a foreigner, without 
friends or influence ; his schemes had been condemned 
by the learned, and discountenanced by people of 
all ranks. He had no party to upholf^ him, and a 
host of opponents whose pride of opinion would be 
gratified by his failure. Or, as an effectual means 
of preventing his^ complaints, they might throw him 
into the sea, and give out that he had fallen over- 
boaid while busy with his instruments contemplating 
the stars ; a report which no one would have either 
the inclination or the means to controvert. 

Columbus was not ignorant of the mutinous dis- 
position of his crew, but he still maintained a serene 
and steady countenance ; soothing some with gentle 
words ; endeavouring to stimulate the pride or 
avarice of others, and openly menacing the Refract- 
ory with signal punishment, should they do any 
thing to impede the voyage. 

On the 25tli of September, the wind again became 
favourable, and they were able to resume their course 
directly to the west. The airs being light, and the 
sea calm, the vessels sailed near to each other, and 
Columbus had much conversation with Martin 
Alonza Pinzon on the subject of a chart, which the 
former had sent three days before on board of the 
Pinta. •Pinzon thought that, according to the indica- 
tions^f the map, they ought to be in the neigh bour- 
Ijood of Cipango, ‘and the other islands which the 
admiral had therein delineated. Columbus partly 
entertained the same idea, but thougiit it possible 
that the ships might have been borne out of their 
track by the prevalent currents, (;r that they had 
not come so far as the pilots had reckoned. He 
desired that the chart might be returned, and Pinzon 
tying it to the end of a cord, flung it on board to 
him. While Columbus, his pilot, and several of his 
experience!?, mariner!; were studying the map, and 
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endeavouring to make out from it their actual 
position, they heard a shout from the Pinta, and 
looking up, beheld Martin Alonzo Pinzon mounted 
on the sterA of his vessel, crying, “ Land ! land ! 
Sehor, I claim my reward ! ” He pointed at the 
same time to the south-west, wher^ there was indeed 
an appearance of land at about twenty-f've leagues’* 
distaiijc. Upon this Columbus tlfrew himself on his 
knees and returned thanks to God ; and Martin 
Alonzo repeated the Gloria in excelsis, in which he 
was joined by his own crew and that of the admiral. 

The seamen now mounted to the mast-head or 
climl:)ed about the rigging, straining their eyes in 
the direction poinU'd out. The convictifcn became , 
so general of land in that quarter, and the joy of 
the .people so ungovernable, that Columbus found it 
necessary to vary from his usual course, and stand 
all night to the south-west. The morping light, how- 
ever, put an end to all their hopes, as to a dream. 
'Fhe fancied land proved to be nothing but an 
evening cloud, and had vanished in the night. With 
dejected hearts they once more resumed their western 
course, from which Columbus would never have 
varied, but in compliancy with their clamorous 
wishes. 

For several days they continued on with me same 
propitious breeze, tranquil sea, and mild, delightful 
weather. The water was so calm that the sailprs 
amused themselves with swimming about the vessel. 
Dolphins liCgan to abound, and flying fish, darting 
into the air, fell upon the decks. The continued 
signs of land diverted the attention of the crews, and 
insensibly beguiled them onward. 

On the I St of October, <^ccording to the reckoning 
of the pilot of the admiral’s ship, they had come 
five hundred and eighty leagues west since leaving 
the Canary islands. The reckoning whiilh Columbus 
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showed the crew was five hundred and eighty-four, 
but the reckoning which he kept privately, was seven 
hundred and seven. On the following day, the 
weeds floated from east to west ; and On the third 
day no birds were to be seen. 

The crews now began to fear that they had passed 
between islands, from one to the other of which the 
birds had been flying. Columbus had also some 
doubts of the kind, but refused to alter his westward 
course. The people again uttered murmurs and 
menaces ; but on the following day they were 
visited by such flights of birds, and the various 
indications of land became so numerous, that from 
a state of despondency they passcll to one of confident 
expectation. 

Eager to obtain the promised pension, the seamen 
were continually giving the cry of land, on the least 
appearance of^ the kind. To put a stop to these 
false alarms, which produced continual disappoint- 
ments, Columbus declared that should any one give 
such notice, and land not be discovered within three 
days afterwards, he should thenceforth forfeit all 
claims to the reward. 

On die evening of t^hc 6th of October, Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon began to lose confidence in their 
present bourse, and proposed that they should stand 
more^o the southward. Columbus, however, still 
persisted in steering directly west. Observing this 
difference in opinion in a person so important in 
his sc|uadron as Pinzon, and fearing •that chance 
or design might scatter the ships, he ordered that, 
should cither of the caravels be separated from him, 
it should stand to the west, and endeavour as soon 
as possible to join company again : he directed, also, 
that the vessels should keep near to him at sunrise and 
sunset, as at these times the state of the atmosphere 
is most favcfurable to \he discovery of distant land. 
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On the morning of the 7th of October, at sunrise, 
several of the admiral’s crew thought they beheld 
land in the west, but so indistinctly that no one 
ventured t^j proclaim it, lest he should be mistaken, 
and forfeit all chance of the reward : the Nina^ how- 
ever, being a good sailer, pressed forward to ascertain 
the fact. In a little while a fla^ was hoisted at her 
mast-head, and a gun discharged, being the pre- 
concerted signals for land. New joy was awakened 
throughout the little squadron, and every eye was 
turned to the west. As they advanced, however, 
their cloud-built hopes faded away, and before eve- 
ning the fancied land had again melted into air. 

The crews now# sank into a degree of dejection 
proportioned lc ;heir recent excitement; but new 
circumstances occurred to arouse them. Columbus, 
having observed great flights of small field-birds going 
towards the south-west, concluded they must be 
secure of some neighbonring land, w^ere they would 
find food and a resting-place. He knew the import- 
ance which the Portuguese voyagers attached to 
the flight of birds, by following which they had 
discovered most of their islands. He had now come 
seven hundred and fifty leagues, the distance at 
which he had computed to find the island of Gipango ; 
as there was no appearance of it, he nJght have 
missed it through some mistake in the latiluf^p. He 
determined, therefore, on the i^^cning of the 7t}j of 
Octol)er, to alter his course to the west-south-west, 
the direction in which the birds generally flew, and 
continue that direction for at least two days. After 
all, it was no great deviation from his main course, 
and would meet the wishes of the Pinzons, as well as 
be inspiriting to his followers generally. 

For three days they stfiod in tliis direction, and 
the further they went the more frequent and encourag- 
ing were the signs of land. 'Flights of small birds 
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of various colours, some of them such as sing in the 
fields, came flying about the ships, and then con- 
tinued towards the south-west, and others were heard 
also flying by in the night. Tunny fish played about 
the smooth sea, and a heron, a pelican, and a duck, 
were seen, all bound in the same direction. The 
herbage which floLted by was fresh and green, as 
if recently from land, and the air, Columbus observes, 
was sweet and fragrant as April breezes in Seville. 

All these, however, were regarded by the crews as 
so many delusions beguiling them on to destruction ; 
and when on the evening of the third day they 
beheld the sun go down upon a shoreless horizon, 
they broke forth into turbulent clamour. They 
exclaimed against this obstinacy in templing fate by 
continuing on into a boundless sea. I'hey insisted 
upon turning homeward, and abandoning the 
voyage as hopeless. Columbus endeavoured to 
pacify them by gentle words and promises of large 
rewards ; but finding that they only increased in 
clamour, he assumed a decided tone. He told them 
it was useless to murmur, the expedition had been 
sent by the sovereigns to seek the Indies, and, happen 
what might, he was determined to persevere, until, 
by the blessing of God, he should accomplish the 
enterpris??. 

Columbus was now at open defiance with his crew, 
anfl his situation bedame desperate. Fortun^Uely the 
manifestations of the vicinity of land were such on 
the following day as no longer to admit a doubt. 
Beside a quantity of fresh weeds, such as grow in 
rivers, they saw a green fish of a kind which keeps 
about rocks ; then a branch of thorn with berries 
on it, and recently separated from the tree, floated 
by them ; then they picked up a reed, a small board, 
and above all, a staff artificially carved. All gloom 
and mutiny (HOW gave 'way to sanguine expectation; 
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and throughout the day each one was eagerly on 
the watch, in hopes of being the first to discover 
the long-sought-for land. 

In the evening, when, according to invariable 
custom on board of the admiral’s ship, the mariners 
had sung the salve regina, or vesper hymn to the Virgin, 
he made an impressive address to his crew. He 
pointed out the goodness of God in thus conducting 
them by soft and favouiing breezes across a tranquil 
ocean, cheering thc'ir hopes continually with fresh 
signs, increasing as their fears augmented, and thus 
leading and guiding them to a promised land. He 
now reminded them of the ordeis he had given on 
leaving the Canarios, that, after sailing ‘westward 
seven hundred leagues, they sliould not make sail 
after^npdnight. Presen •, appearances authorized such 
a precaution. He thought it probable they would 
make land that vei^ night ; he ordered, therefore, 
a vigilant look-out to b< kept from the forecastle, 
promising to whomsoever should make the discovery, 
a doublet of velvet, in addition to the pension to be 
given by the sovereigns. 

The breeze had been fresh all da)’, with more 
sea than usual, and they had made great pre^gress. 
At sunset they had stood agiun to the west, and were 
ploughing the waves at a rapid rate, tl^e Puita 
keeping the lead, from her superior sailir\^. *The 
greatest animation prevailc^d throughout the ship?^; 
not an eye was closed that night. As the evening 
darkened, Gtelurnbus took his station on the top of 
the castle or cabin on the high poop of his vessel, 
ranging his eye along the dusky horizon, and main- 
taining an intense and unremitting watch. About 
ten o’clock, he thought he beheld a light glimmering 
at a great distance. Fearing his eager hopes might 
deceive him, he called to Pedro Gutierrez, gentleman 
of the king’s bed-chamber, and*inquired whether he 
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saw such a light ; the latter replied in the affirmative. 
Doubtful whether it might not yet be some delusion 
of fancy, Columbus called Rodrigo Sanchez of 
Segovia, and made the same inquiry. By the time 
the latter had ascended the round-house, the light 
had disappeared. They saw it once or twice after- 
wards in sudden hnd passing gleams ; as if it were a 
torch in the barb of a fisherman, rising and sinking 
with the waves ; or in the hand of some persor on 
shore, borne up and down as he walked from house 
to house. So transient and uncertain were these 
gleams, that few attached any importance to them ; 
Columbus, however, considered them as certain signs 
of land, and, moreover, that the land was inhabited. 

They continued their course until two in the 
morning, when a gun from the Pint a gave the joyful 
signal of land. It was first described by a mariner 
named Rodrigo de IViana ; but the reward was 
afterwards adjudged to the admiral, for having 
previously perceived the light. The land was now 
clearly seen about two leagues distant, whereupon 
they took in siiil, and laid to, waiting impatiently 
for the dawn. 

Thd thoughts and feelings of Columbus in this 
little space of time must have been tumultuous and 
intense? At length, in spite of every difficulty and 
danger^ he had accomplished his object. The great 
piystery of the deean was revealed ; his theory, 
which had been the scoff of sages, was triumphantly 
established ; he had secured to him-zelf a glory 
durable as the world itself. 

It is difficult to conceive the feelings of such a man, 
at such a moment ; or the conjectures which must 
have thronged upon his mind, as to the land before 
him, covered with darkness. That it was fruitful, 
was evident from the vegetables which floated from 
its shores. n He thoilght, too, that he perceived the 
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fragrance of aromatic groves. The moving light he 
had beheld proved it the residence of man. But 
what were its inhabitants ? Were they like those of 
the other ptirts of the globe ; or were they some 
strange and monstrous race, such as the imagination 
was prone in those times to give to all remote and 
unkiKJwn regions ? Had he coinx! upon some wild 
island far in tlic Indian sea ; or >^as this the famed 
Cipango itself, the object of his golden fancies ? A 
thousand speculations of the kind must have swarmed 
upon him, as, with his anxious crews, he waited for 
the night to pass away ; wondering whether the 
morning light would reveal a savage wilderness, 
or dawn upon s])ify groves, and glittering fanes, 
and gilded cities, and all the splendour of oriental 
civilization. 

It was on Friday morning, the ii:v.h of October, 
that Columbus first beheld the new world. As the 
day dawned he saw before him a level island, several 
leagues in extcait, and covered with trees like a con- 
tinual orchard. Though apparently uncultivated, it 
was populous, for the inhabitants were seen issuing 
from all parts (T tlu! w’oods ;y^ul running to the shore. 
They were perfectly naked, and, as they stoo^ gazing 
at the ships, appeared by their attitudes and gestures 
to be lost in astonishment. Columbus madtf a signal 
for the ships to cast anclior, and the boats to fee 
manned and armed. He entered his own boat, 
richly attii^ in sc arlet, and holding the royal stan- 
dard ; whilst Martin Alonzo Pinzon, and \'incent 
Jahez his brother, put off in company in their boats, 
each with a banner of the enterpiise emblazoned with 
a green cross, having on citjier side the letters F. and 
Y., the initials of the Castilian monarchs Fernando 
and Ysabel, surmounted by crmvns. 

As he approached the shore, Columbils, who was 
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disposed for all kinds of agreeable impressions, was 
delighted with the purity and suavity of the atmo- 
sphere, the crystal transparency of the sea, and the 
extraordinary beauty of the vegetation.- He beheld, 
also, fruits of an unknown kind upon the trees which 
overhung the shores. On landing he threw himself 
on his knees, kissed the earth, and returned thanks to 
God with tears ofjoy. His example was followed by 
the rest, whose hearts indeed overflowed with ihe 
same feelings of gratitude. Columbus then rising 
drew" his sw"ord, displayed the royal standard, and 
assembling round him the two captains, with Rodrigo 
de Escobedo, notary of the armament, Rodrigo 
Sanchez, "and the rest who h^id landed, he took 
solemn possession in the name of the Castilian sove- 
reigns, giving the island the name of San Salvador. 
Having complied with the requisite forms and 
ceremonies, he called upon all present to take the 
oath of obedience to him, as admiral and viceroy, 
representing the persons of the sovereigns. 

The feelings of the crew now burst forth in the 
most extravagant transports. They had recently 
considered themselves devoted men, hurrying forward 
to destruction ; they now looked upon themselves as 
favouri^'^s of fortune, and gave themselves up to the 
most unbounded joy. They thronged around the 
admh'al* with overflowing zeal, some embracing him, 
o’-hers kissing his hands. Those who had been most 
mutinous and turbulent during the voyage, were 
now most devoted and enthusiastic, ftbme begged 
favours of him, as if he had already wealth and 
honours in his gift. Many abject spirits, who had 
outraged him by their insolence, now crouched at 
his feet, begging pardon, for all the trouble they had 
caused him, and promising the blindest obedience 
for the future. 

The natives of the island, when, at the dawn of 
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day, they had beheld the ships hovering on their 
coast, had supposed them monsters which had issued 
from the deep during the night. They had crowded 
to the bcafh, and watched their movements with 
awful anxiety. Their veering about, apparently 
without effort, and the shifting and furling of their 
sails, rcseml)ling huge wings, filled^hem with astonish- 
ment. When they beheld their l:)oats approach 
the shore, and a number of strange beings clad in 
glittering steel, or raiment of varicnas colours, landing 
upon the beach, they fled in alfright to the woods. 
Finding, however, that there was no attempt to 
pursue nor molest them, they gradually recovered 
from dieir terror, •and approached the* Spaniards 
with great awe; fic<juently prostrating themselves 
on the eauh, and making signs of adoration. During 
the ceri'rnonies of taking possession, they r(!mained 
gazing in limid adoration at the cjomplexion, the 
beards, the shining armour, and splendid dress of 
the Si)aniards. The admiral particularly attracted 
tluar attention, from his commanding height, his air 
of authority, his dress of scarlet, and the deference 
w'hicli was paid him by his companions; all which 
pointed him out to be the commander. When they 
had still further recovered from their fears, they 
approached the Spaniards, toiu hed their begirds, and 
examined th(‘ir hands and faces, admii>»ng. their 
w'hiteiK'ss. Ck)luml)us was pleas^d witli their gcn.^Jc- 
ncss and c{)nflding simplicity, and suflered their 
sciutiny wii*h perfect acquiescence, winning them by 
his b( nignity. They now supposed that the ships 
had sail(‘d out of the crystal firmament w hich bounded 
their horizon, or had descended from above on their 
ample wings, and that these marvellous beings were 
inhabitants of the skies. * 

'Fhe natives of the island w^ere no less subjects of 
curiosity to the Spaniards, diflfering, ts they did, 
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from any race of men they had ever seen. Their 
appearance gave no promise of either wealth or 
civilization, for they were entirely naked, and painted 
with a variety of colours. With some it v as confined 
merely to a part of the face, the nose, or around the 
eyes ; with others it extended to the whole body, 
and gave them a wild and fantastic appearance. 
Their complexion v/as of a tawny or copper hue, and 
they were entirely destitute of beards. Tlu'ir hair 
was not crisped, like the recently-discovered tribes 
of the African coast, under the same latitude, but 
straight and coarse, partly cut short above the ears, 
but some locks were left long behind, and falling 
upon their shoulders. Their features, though ob- 
scured and disfigured by paint, were agreeable' ; 
they had lofty foreheads and remarkably line .eyes. 
They were of moderate stature and well-shaped ; 
most of them aopcared to be under thirty years of 
age : there was but one female with them, quite 
young, naked like her companions, and beautifully 
formed. 

As Columbus supposed himself to have landed on 
an island at the extremity of India, lie called the 
natives Ijy the general appellation of Indians, which 
was universally adopted before the true nature of his 
discov^ery^ was known, and has since been extended 
to all ^.hc<tboriginals of the New- World. 

fi Washington Irving, The Life and Voyages oj 
Ch ristopher Col urn b us 


MAGELLAN SAILS INTO THE PACIFIC 

[In 1519, Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese in 
the service of the Spanish Government, determined to 
find out if, h,y sailing westwards, he could reach the 
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East Indies or Spice Islands. At the age of thirty- 
seven Magellan had had plenty of adventures at sea 
and was an experienced navigator. He set out in 
September wbh a fleet of five ships and crossed the 
Atlantic to the coast of South America. His crew 
of 237 men belonged to more than a dozen nations 
and included one Englishman M^ister Andrew of 
Rrislol. Magellan’s flag-ship was ^he Trinidad — to 
us a tiny v(‘ssel of just over 100 tf>ns. 

At first Mag(‘llan thought the mouth of the great 
river Plat(' was I he channel for whic h he was seeking. 
Sailing further south his fleet ran into a series of 
furious gales so that the commander was glad to 
shelter in a safe harbour which he namcxUPoit St. 
Julian. He decided to nan. tin there for the winter 
but the. expedition neaily ended within a few days 
for Magellan had io crush a serious mutiny. 

Eventually, after nianv exciting afjvcntures, he 
found the strait which would lead him westwaid, 
ever since' called the Magellan Straits. It was a 
terrible passage lasting four months. Many more 
months ela[)sed before they arrived at the Spice 
Islands. Ihe crew’ sufl'cred the most tenible priva- 
tions but never seem to have l^cast faith in their black- 
bearded commander. From the Spice Islands they 
journeycxl to the Philippines and there Magellan lost 
his life in a skirmish with the natives. • ^ 

A single remaining ship, the Viiloria, continued or\ 
its w^ay round the Cape of (Jood Hope. When it 
limped back^o Spain in 1522, it w^as the first ship to 
have sailed rouncl the world. 

'Phere are various accounts of this famous voyage 
of Magc'llan, but much the best is written by a 
young Italian, Francisco Antonio Pigafetta. He 
was “ desirous of seeing the w^ondcrful things of the 
ocean ” and persuaded Magellan to let him Join the 
e'xpedition. Hew^as intensely proud of his ccinmander, 
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whom he describes as “ our mirror, our light, our 
comforter, our true guide.” His day-to-day journal 
of events is packed with interesting details of the 
people and places he visited. Most of ,‘^|11 he enjoyed 
trading with the natives and boasts that “ For a king 
of diamonds, which is a playing card, they gave me 
six fowls and thoi.ght they had cheated me.” 

Pigafetta desciibes the nativ^^s of Patagonia and 
their strange animals, which we recognise as a kind 
of llama. This young Italian who sailed with 
Magellan was only one of many of his countrymen 
who assisted Spanish and Portuguese exploration. 
Many expeditions were made under Italian ca])tains 
— Colunrous is the outstanding example — with Italian 
crews and in vessels built by Italian shipwrights 
and financed by Italian bankcis, w'hile Ipilian 
mathematicians were expert cartographers and instru- 
ment makers. 1 " 

The captain-general having resolved to make so 
long a voyage through the Ocean Sea, where furious 
wands and great storms are always reigning, but not 
desiring to make known to any of his men the voyage 
that he w^as about to make, so that they might not 
be cast down at the tfiought of doing so great and 
extraordinary a deed, as he did accomplish with the 
aid,^of .God (the captains who accompanied him, 
Jiated him exceedingly, I know^ not why, unless 
because he was a Portuguese, and they Spaniards), 
prescribed the following orders and g -ve them to 
all the pilots and masters of his ships, so that the 
ships might not become separated from one another 
during the storms and night. These were [to the 
effect] that he would always precede the other ships 
at night, and they wefe to follow his ship which 
would have a large torch of wood, which they call 
farol [lantern]. He' always carried that farol set at 
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the poop of his ship as a signal so that they might 
always follow him. Another light was made by 
means of a lantern or by means of a piece of wicking 
made from^^a rush and called esparto rope which is 
well beaten in the water, and then dried in the sun 
or in the smoke — a most excellent material for such 
use. They weie to answer hin/ so tha*^ he might 
know by that sign^il whether al!# of the ships were 
coming together. . . . 

We finally reached 49 and one-half degrees 
toward the Antarctic Pole. As it was winter, the 
ships entered a safe port to winter. We passed two 
months in that place without seeing anyone. One 
day w ‘ suddenlv s.iw a man of giant stature on the 
sluae of tlie peat, ilancing, singing, and throwing 
dust on his head, 'i’lie captain-general sent one of 
our men to the giant so that he might perform the 
same actions as a 'Sign of peace. Having done that, 
the man led the giant to an islet into the presence 
of th(! captain-general. When the giant was in the 
captain-generars and our presence, he marvelled 
greatly, and made signs with one finger raised up- 
ward, believing that we had come from the sky. 
He was so l.ill that we reached only to his waist, and 
he was well-proportioned.* His face was large and 
painted red all over, wliile about his eye% he was 
painted yellow ; and he had two hearts {vhnted on 
the middle of his cheeks. His scanty hair was painted 
white. He was dressed in the skins of animals 
skilfully :«wn together. That animal has a head 
and ears as large as tliose of a mule, a neck and body 
like those of a camel, the legs of a deer, and the tail 
of a horse, like which it neighs, and that land has 
very many of tliem. His feet were shod with the 
same kind of skins whiclf covered his body in the 
manner of shoes. In his hand he carried a short, 
heavy bow, with a cord sometvhat thick^i than those 
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of the lute. . . . The captain-general had the giant 
given something to eat and drink, and among other 
things which were shown to him was a large steel 
mirror. When he saw his face, he greatly 

terrified, and jumped back throwing three or four of 
our men to the ground. After that he was given 
some bells, a minUr, a comb, and certain Pater 
Nostcr’s. The captrtiin-general se«t him ashore with 
four armed men. When one of his companions, who 
would never come to the ships, saw him coming with 
our men, he ran to the place where the others 
were, who came [down to the shori'J all naked one 
after the other. When our men reaclu'd th(!m, they 
began to dance and to sing, lifting one fmg(!r to the 
sky. . . . 

A fortnight later we saw four of those giants with- 
out their arms for they had hidden them in certain 
bushes as the two whom we cajJlured showed us. 
Each one was painted dilferently. The captain- 
general kept two of them the youngest and best 
proportioned — by means of a very cunning trii k, in 
cjrder to take them to Spain. Had lie us(‘d any 
other means [than those lie employed |, they could 
easily have killed some of us. 'file trick that he em- 
ployed in keeping them was as follows. H(' gave them 
many knilbs, scissors, mirrois, bells, and glass beads; 
and tljosa, two having their hands filled with the 
saicj articles, the caf» tain-general had two pairs of 
iron manacles brought, such as are fastened on the 
feet. He made motions that he would giv. n them to 
the giants, whereat they were v(!ry pleased since 
those manacles were of iron, but they did not know 
how to carry them. They were grieved at leaving 
them behind but they had no place to put those 
gifts ; for they had to holA the skin wrapped aliout 
them with their hands. The other two giants wished 
to help theny. but the daptain refused. Seeing that 
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they were loth to leave those manacles behind, the 
captain made them a sign that he would put them 
on their feet, and that they could carry them away. 
They nodded^ assent with the head. Immediately, 
the captain had the manacles put on both of them 
at the same tirru*. When our men were driving 
home the cross bolt, the giants >egan to suspect 
somethiiig, but the captain assuring them, however, 
they stood still. Wlicn they saw later tfiat they 
were tricked they raged like bulls, ( ailing loudly for 
Setebos to aid them. With dilliculty could W(‘ bind 
the hands of the other two, whom we sent ashore 
with nine of our men, in older that the giants might 
guide tlumi to tlu* plctce wh(‘re the wife of (,fie of the 
tw'o w'hom we liad c*iptured was; for the latter 
expressed his great grief at leaving her by signs so 
that we understood [that he nuMntJ her. While they 
weie on their vvay, olie of the giants filled his hands, 
and took to liis heels with .uich swiftness that our men 
lost sight of him. . . . We found a strait on the day 
of the [feast of thej eleven thousand virgins [/.£■. 
October 2istJ. 'I’hat strait is one bundled and ten 
leagues or 440 miles long, and it is one-half li'ague 
broad, more or less. It leads to another sea called 
the Pacihe Sea, and is surfounded by very lofty 
mountains laden with snow\ Had it not been for 
the captain-general, we would not have ibiuid ^hat 
strait, for we all thought and said* that it was closecj 
on all sides. Put the captain-genered who knew^ 
where to r*il to find a well-hidden strait, sent 
two ships, the San Antonio and the Concepcion 
(for thus they were calk'd), to discover what was 
inside the cape de la Baie \i.e. of the PayJ. ^Ve, 
with the other two ships, [namely], the flagship, 
called Tiinidad and the other the Vntoua, staged 
inside the bay to await tlu*m. A gieat storm 
struck us that night, which lasJed until t^ie middle 
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of next day, which necessitated our lifting anchor, 
and letting ourselves drift hither and thither about 
the bay. The other two ships sufl’ered a head-wind 
and could not double a cape formecj by the bay 
almost at its end, as they were trying to return to 
join us ; so that they thought that they would have 
to run aground, (^ut on approaching the end of the 
bay, and thinking that they v^ere lost, they saw a 
small opening which did not appear to be an opening, 
but a sharp turn. Like desperate men they hauled 
into it, and thus they discovered the strait by chance. 
Seeing that it was not a sharp turn, but a strait with 
land, they proceeded farther, and found a bay. And 
then farther on they found another strait, and another 
bay larger than the first two. Very joyful they 
immediately turned back to inform the captain- 
general. We thought that they had been wrecked, 
first, by reason of the violent ‘Storm, and second, 
because two 'days had passed and they had not 
appeared, and also because of certain signals with 
smoke made by two of their men who had been sent 
ashore to advise us. And so, while in suspense, we 
saw the two ships with sails full and banners flying 
to the\vind, coming toward us. When thc^y nearc'd us 
in this manner, they silddenly discharg(‘d a numlier 
of mortars, and burst into cheers. I’lien all together 
thanking God and the Virgin Mary, we went to seek 
the strait farther or. 

^ After entering that strait, we found two openings, 
one to the soutl-^^ast, and the other tp, the south- 
west. The captain-general sent the ship San Antonio 
together with the Concepcion to ascertain whether 
that opening which was toward the southeast had an 
exit into the Pacific Sea. The ship San Antonio 
would not await the^ Concepcion because it in- 
tended to flee and return to Spain — which it did. 
. . . We had gone* to explore the other opening 
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toward the southwest. Finding, however, the same 
strait continuously, we came upon a river which we 
called the river of Sardines, because there were 
many sardin':}s near it. So we stayed there for four 
days in order to await the two ships. During that 
period we sent a well-equipped boat to explore the 
cape of the other sea. The me.l returned within 
three days, and repot* ted that they had seen the cape 
and the open sea. The captain-general wept for joy, 
and called that cape. Cape Desire, for we had been 
desiring it for a long time. We turned back to look 
for the two ships, but we found only the Cumep- 
cion. Upon asking them where the other one was, 
John Seranno, v^h()•was captain and pi>r)t of“ the 
former ship (and also of that ship that had been 
wrecjicd) replied that he did not know, and that he 
had never seen it after it had entered the opening. 
We sought it in all 'parts of the stiait^ ns far as that 
opening whence it had lied, and the captain-general 
sent the ship Victoria back to the entrance of the 
strait to ascertain whether the ship was there. Orders 
were given them, if they did not find it, to plant a 
banner on the summit of some small hill with a 
letter in an earthen pot buried in the earth near the 
banner, so that if the banner were seen the letter 
might be found, and the ship might learn thi course 
that we w^ere sailing. For this was the arrangepient 
made between us in case that v'^e went astray oqe 
li'om the other. . . . 

There ir.«that latitude, during the summer season, 
there is no night, or if there is any night it is but short, 
and so in the winter with the day. When we were 
in that strait, the nights were only three hours long, 
and it was then the month of October. The land on 
the left-hand side of that 4trait turned toward the 
southeast and was low. We called that strait the 
strait of Patagonia. One finds the safest of ports 
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every half-league in it, water, the finest of wood 
(but not of cedar), fish, sardines and missiglioni, 
while smallage a sweet herb (although there is also 
some that is bitter) grows around the ^springs. We 
ate of it for many days as we had nothing else. I 
believe that there is not a more beautiful or better 
strait in the w'orlo^ than that one. . . . 

Wednesday, November 28th,, 1520, we debouched 
from that strait, engulfing ourselves in the Pacific 
Sea. We were three months and twenty days 
without getting any kind of fresh food. We ate 
biscuit, which was no longer biscuit, but powder of 
biscuits swarming with worms, for they had eaten 
the good? It stank strongly ♦of rats. We drank 
yellow water that had been putrid for many days. 
We also ate some ox hides that covered the top of 
the mainyard to prevent the yard from chafing the 
shrouds, and which had become exceedingly hard 
because of the sun, rain and wind. We lelt them in 
the sun for four or five days, and then placed them 
for a few moments on top of the embers, and so ate 
them ; and often we ate sawdust from boards. Rats 
were sold for one-half ducado apiece, and even then 
we could not get them. But above all the other 
misfortunes the following was the worst, d'he gums 
of bothVhe lower and upper teeth of some of our men 
swelled,oso that they could not eat under any cir- 
cumstances and thV;refore died. Nineteen men died 
from that sickness, and the giant together with an 
Indian from the country of Verzin. l'\*v:nty-live or 
thirty men fell sick [during that time] in the arms, 
legs, or in another place, so that but few remained 
well. However, I, by the grace of God, sullered no 
sickness. We sailed about four thousand leagues 
during those three montiis and twenty days through 
an open stretch in that Pacific Sea. In truth it is 
very pacifiy, for durhig that time we did not suffer 
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any storm. We saw no land except two desert islets, 
where we found nothing but birds and trees, for 
which we called them the Unfortunate Isles. We 
found no anchorage, but near them saw many sharks. 
The first islet lies in fifteen degrees of south latitude, 
and the other in nine. Daily we made runs of fifty, 
sixty, or seventy leagues. Had .jiot God and His 
blessed mother givep us so good weather we would 
all have died of hunger in that exceeding vast sea. 
Of a verity I believe no such voyage will ever be 
made again. 

A. PiGAFhTTA, Magellari*s Voyage Around the World 
(trails. J. A. Robertson) 


VASCO DA GAMA SAILS TO INDIA 
BY THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 

[One of ^the greatest names in the history of 
exploration belongs to the period of Portuguese 
supremacy at sea, roughly occupying the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Portugal’s long coastline and 
many shidtered harbours produced a fine race of 
hardy .seamen. From the l^cginnirig of the fifteenth 
century, under the skilful guidance of Princi Henry 
the Navigator, they built ocean-going vessels and 
pushed their way down the coast of Africa. Henry 
was obsessed with the idea of opening a sea route 
to the Gu’»ea Coast of Africa where he believed he 
would find the mythical Christian ruler Prestcr John, 
whose faliulously wealthy kingdom was thought to 
be first in Asia, then in Africa. Before his death in 
1460 Prince Henry had colonised the Azores and 
Madeira, trained a skilled band of experienced 
navigators and explored the west coast of Africa as 
far as Gambia. In i486 Bartholomew Diaz doubled 
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the Cape of Good Hope and so made possible the 
ocean route to India. This was achieved by Vasco 
da Gama in one of the most momentous voyages 
ever made. Born about 1460 he \yeis specially 
selected by the king to discover the ocean way to 
India. The voyage was not only one of exploration 
but an important; commercial venture for the rich 
spice trade of the .filast. Da Garpa carried with him 
eighteen men who had been condemned to death out 
reprieved to make the voyage. Selected for their 
knowledge of Arabic they were to be landed in strange 
lands and left to make peace with the natives until 
the return of the ships. They were to serve as 
Portuguese ambassadors and corpmercial agents. 

Da Gama’s fleet consisted of four vessels — the 
St. Gabriel and the St. Raphael, both specially built 
and equipped for the voyage, and two smaller 
vessels carrying stores. It was a long and tedious 
journey which taxed the patience and fortitude of 
the sailors to the utmost, and Vasco da (iama’s 
brilliant leadership, foresight, and skill in carrying 
through the enterprise ranks him with the other two 
great navigators of that century Columbus and 
Magellan. In an ocean voyage of two years, during 
which da Gama had to burn the St. Raphael because 
of the ^rious depletion in his numbers — more than 
a third died from scurvy, — he landed at Calicut on 
the coast of India vand returned to Lisbon in July 
1499. His voyage had covered about 28,000 miles 
and he arrived back in triumph with tj^erchandise 
of gold and silver, spices and jewels. 

His wonderful achievement meant that Portugal 
was to be the greatest power in India and the East 
for some considerable time ; the Portuguese were 
soon known as Lords of vhe Indian Ocean and it is 
interesting to recall that Magellan served a seven 
years’ apprenticeship*^ in India. As a result of Por- 
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tuguese exploration the riches of the East were 
diverted from Venice to Lisbon and sea power 
shifted from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Tq this day Portugal has colonies scattered 
throughout Africa and the eastern seas.J 

At daybreak of Thursday, i6th ^tfovember, [1497] 
having careened oun ships and taken in wood, we 
set sail. At that time we did not know how far we 
might be abaft the Cape of Good Hope. Pero 
d’Alenquer thought the distance about thirty leagues, 
but he was not certain, for on his return voyage 
[when with B. Diaz] he had left the Gape in the 
morning and bad yonft past this bay with the wind 
astern, whilst on the outward voyage he had kept 
at sea, and was therefore unable to identify the 
locality where we now were. We therefore stood out 
towards the south-south-west, and late^ on Saturday 
[November i8th] we beheld the cape. On that same 
day we again stood out to sea, returning to the land 
in the course of the night. On Sunday morning, 19th 
November, we once more made for the Gape, but 
were again unable to round it, for the wind blew 
from the south-south-west, whilst the Cape juts out 
towards the south-west. We then again stood out to 
sea, returning to the land on Monday night. At last, 
on Wednesday at noon, having the wind astern we 
succeeded in doubling the Cape, and then ran alon^r 
the coast. 

To the scirth of this Cape of Good Hope, and close 
to it, a vast bay six leagues broad at its mouth, 
enters about six leagues into the land. 

Late on Saturday, 25th November, the day of 
St. Catherine, we entered the bay {angra) of Sao 
Bras, where we remained for thirteen days, for 
there we broke up our store-ship and transferred her 
contents to the other vessels. 
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On Friday, whilst still in the bay of Sao Bras, 
about ninety men resembling those we had met at 
St. Helena Bay made their appearance. Some of 
them walked along the beach, whilst others remained 
upon the hills. All, or most of us, were at the time 
in the captain-major’s vessel. As soon as we saw 
them wc launche. 1 and armed the boats, and started 
for the land. When close to tke shore the captain- 
major threw them little round bells, which they picked 
up. They even ventured to approach us, and took 
some of these bells from the captain-major's hand. 
This surprised us greatly, for when Bartolomeu Dias 
was here the natives fled without taking any of the 
objects wliich he offered them. Nay, on one occasion, 
when Dias was taking in water, close to the beach, 
they sought to prevent him, and when they pelted 
him with stones, from a hill, he killed one of them 
with the arrow of a cross-bow.' It appeared to us 
that they did not fly on this occasion, because they 
had heard from the people at the bay of St. Helena 
(only sixty leagues distant by sea) that there was 
no harm in us, and that we even gave away things 
w hich w ere ours. 

The captain-major did not land at this spot, 
because there was much bush, but proceeded to an 
open phrt of the beach, when he made signs to the 
negfoes - to approach. This they did. The captain- 
yiajor and the other captains then landed, being 
attended by armed men, some of whom carried 
cross-bows. He then made the negroes*:anderstand, 
by signs, that they were to disperse, and to approach 
him only singly or in couples. To those who ap- 
proached he gave small bells and red caps, in return 
for which they presented him with ivory bracelets, 
such as they wore on their arms, for it appears that 
elephants are plentiful in this country. We actually 
found sonje of theii* droppings near the watering- 
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place where they had gone to drink. 

On Saturday about two hundred negroes came, 
both young and old. They brought with them 
about a dozen oxen and cows and four or five sheep. 
As soon as 'we saw them we went ashore. They 
fortliwilh began to play on four or five flutes, some 
producing high notes and other's low ones, thus 
making a pretty harmony for negroes who are not 
expected to be musicians ; and they danced in the 
style of negroes. The captain-n.ajor then ordered 
the trumpets to be sounded, and we, in the boats, 
danced, and the captain-major did so likewise when 
he rejoined us. This festivity ended, we landed 
where we had landed befon*, and bought *a black ox 
for three iuacelcls. I’his ox we dined ofT on Sunday. 
VVe found him very lat, and his meat as toothsome 
as tfie beef of Portugal. 


There is an island in this bay, three bowshots 
from tlu! land, wliere tlnu'e arc many seals. Some 
of theses are as l)ig as bears, very foimidable with 
large tusks. These attack man, and no spear, what- 
ever the force with which it is thrown, can wound 
them. There are others ihuch smaller and others 
quite small. And whilst the big ones .’bar like 
lions, the little ones cry like goats. One 4 ‘^y, when 
we approached this island for »ur ainusemenf, we 
counted, among large and small ones, 3,000, and we 
fired aino',Y? them with our bombards from the sea. 
On the same island there are birds as big as ducks, 
but they cannot fly, because they have no feathers 
on their wings. I’hese birds, of whom we killed as 
many as we chose, are called fotilicaios, and they 
bray like asses. •• 

Whilst taking in water in this bay of Sao Bras, 
on a Wednesday, we erected -•a cross and a pillar. 
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The cross was made out of a mizzen-mast, and very 
high. On the following Thursday, when about to 
sail, we saw about ten or twelve negroes, who de- 
molished both the cross and the pillar before we left. 

Having taken on board all we stood in need of we 
took our departure, but as the wind failed us we 
anchored the same^day, having proceeded only two 
leagues. » ? 

On Friday morning, the day of the Immaculate 
Conception, we again set sail. On Tuesday, the eve 
of Santa Lucia, we encountered a great storm, and 
ran before a stern-wind with the foresail much 
lowered. On that day we lost sight of Nicolau 
Coelho, but at sunset we saw him from the top four 
or five leagues astern, and it seemed as if he saw us 
too. We exhibited signal lights and lay to. By the 
end of the first watch he had come up with us, not 
because he had, seen us during thli day, but because, 
the wind being scant, he could not help coming in 
our waters. 

On the morning of Friday we saw the land near 
the Ilheus Chaos (Flat Islands). These are five 
leagues .beyond the Ilhcu da Cruz (Cross Island). 
From the bay of Sao Bras to Cross Island is a distance 
of sixty leagues, and as much from the Cape of Good 
Hope to\he bay of Sao Bras. From the Flat Islands 
to thf last pillar erected by Bartolomeu Dias is five 
le{»gues, and from this pillar to the Rio do Infante is 
fifteen leagues. 

On Saturday we passed the last pillar, -rand as we 
ran along the coast we observed two men running 
along the beach in a direction contrary to that 
which we followed. The country here is very charm- 
ing and well wooded ; we saw much cattle, and the 
further we advanced the* more did the character of 
the country improve, and the trees increase in size. 

During tjie following night we lay to. We were 
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then already beyond the last discovery made by 
Bartolomeu Dias. On the next day till vespers, we 
sailed along the coast before a stern-wind, when the 
wind springing round to the east we stood out to sea. 
And thus we kept making tracks until sunset on 
Tuesday, when the wind again veered to the west. 
We then lay to during the nighty in order that we 
might on the following day examine the coast and 
find out where we were. 

In the morning we made straight for the land, and 
at ten o’clock found ourselves once more at the Ilheu 
da Cruz (Cross Island), that is sixty leagues abaft our 
dead reckoning ! This was due to the currents, 
which are very strong here. 

That v^*ry day we again went forward by the 
route we had already attempted, and being favoured 
during three or four days by a strong stern-wind, we 
were able to overoome the currents which we had 
feared might frustrate our plans. Henceforth it 
pleased God in His mercy to allow us to make head- 
way ! We were not again driven back. May it 
please Him that it be thus alway ! 

By Christmas Day, 25th December, we had dis- 
covered seventy leagues of coast [beyond Diaz’s 
furthest]. On that day, afttr dinner, when setting a 
studding-sail, we discovered that the mast had sprung 
a couple of yards below the top, and that jtlie crack 
opened and shut. We patched k up with backstavs, 
hoping to be able to repair it thoroughly as soon as 
we should ireach a sheltered port. 

On Thursday we anchored near the coast, and 
took much fish. At sunset we again set sail and 
pursued our route. At that place the mooring-rope 
snapped and we lost an anchor. 

We now went so far out? to sea, without touching 
any port, that drinking-water began to fail us, and 
our food had to be cooked With salt C)ur 
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daily ration of water was reduced to a quartilho. 
Tt thus became necessary to seek a port. 

On Thursday, iith January (1498), we discovered 
a small river and anchored near the co^st. On the 
following day we went close in shore in our boats, 
and saw a crowd of negroes, both men and women. 
They were tall pieople, and a chief (senhor) was 
among them. The captain-major ordered Martin 
Affonso, who had been a long time in Manicongo, 
and another man, to land. They were received 
hospitably. The captain-major, in consequence, sent 
the chief a jacket, a pair of red pantaloons, a Moorish 
cap, and a bracelet. The chief said that we were 
welcome to anything in his cewntry of which we 
stood in need : at least, this is how Martin Affonso 
understood him. That night, Martin Alfonso and 
his companion accompanied the chief to his village, 
whilst we returned to the ships.* On the road the 
chief donned the garments w'hich had been presented 
to him, and to those who came forth to meet him 
he said with much apparent satisfaction : “ Look, 

what has been given to me ! ” The people upon this 
clapped hands as a sign of courtesy, and this they 
did three or four times until he arrived at the village. 
Having paraded the whole of the place, thus dressed 
up, the xhief retired to his house, and ordered his 
two guests to be lodged in a compound, where they 
wfre given porridge* of millet, which abounds in that 
country, and a fowl, just like those of Portugal. All 
the night through, numbers of men and W4?men came 
to have a look at them. In the morning the chief 
visited them, and asked them to go back to the ships. 
He ordered two men to accompany them, and gave 
them fowls as a present for the captain-major, telling 
them at the same time thJit he would show the things 
that had been given him to a great chief, who appears 
to be the |king of that country. When our men 
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reached the landing place where our boats awaited 
them, they were attended by quite two hundred men, 
who had come to see them. 

This country seemed to us to be densely peopled. 
There are many chiefs, and the number of women 
seems to be greater than that of the men, for among 
those who came to see us there were forty A^omen to 
every twenty men. ^The houses ai;e built of straw. 
The arms of the people include long-bows and arrows 
and spears with iron blades. Copper seems to be 
plentiful, for the people wore [ornaments] of it on 
their legs and arms and in their twisted hair. Tin, 
likewise, is found in the country, for it is to be seen 
on the hilts of th^^ir d^iggers, the sheaths of u'hich arc 
made of ivory. Linen c loth is highly prized by the 
people, who were always willing to give large quan- 
tities of copper in exchange for shirts. They have 
large calal:)ashes in which they carry sea-water inland, 
where they pour it into pits to obtain the salt [by 
evaporation]. 

We stayed five days at this place, taking in water, 
which our visitors conveyed to our boats. Our stay 
was not, however, sufliciently prolonged to enable us 
to take in as much water as we really needed, for 
the wind favoured a prosecution of our voyage. 

» 

The people of this country are oftruddy complexion 
and well made. They are Mohammedans, and their 
language is^^the same as that of the Moors. I'heir 
dresses are of fine linen or cotton stuffs, with variously 
coloured stripes, and of rich and elaborate workman- 
ship. They all wear toucas with borders of silk 
embroidered in gold. They are merchants, and have 
transactions with white Moews, four of whose vessels 
were at the time in port, laden with gold, silver, 
cloves, pepper, ginger, and silver rings, as also with 
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quantities of pearls, jewels, and rubies, all of which 
articles are used by the people of this country. We 
understocxi them to say that all these things, with 
the exception of the gold, were brought thither by 
these Moors ; that further on, where we were going 
to, they abounded, and that precious stones, pearls, 
and spices were jo plentiful that there was no need 
to purchase them, as they could ^e collected in baskets. 
All this we learned through a sailor the captain- 
major had with him, and who, having formerly been a 
prisoner among the Moors, understood their language. 

These Moors, moreover, told us that along the 
route which we were about to follow we should meet 
with numerous shoals ; that there were many cities 
along the coast, and also an island, onc-half of the 
population of which consisted of Moors and the 
other half of Christians, who were at war with each 
other. I’he island was said to be very wealthy. 

We were * told, moreover, that Prester John 
resided not far from this place ; that he held many 
cities along the coast, and that the inhabitants of 
those cities were great merchants and owned big 
ships.. The residence of Prester John was said to be 
far in the interior, and could be reached only on the 
back of camels. Thdse Moors had also brought 
hither^ two Christian captives from India. This 
information, and many other things which we heard, 
rendered us so happy that we cried with joy, and 
prayed to God to grant us health, so that we might 
behold what we so much desired. 

In this place and island of Moncobiquy (Mozam- 
bique) there resided a chief {senhor) who had the 
title of sultan, and was like a viceroy. He often 
came aboard our ships attended by some of his 
people. The captain-major gave him many good 
things to eat, and made him a present of hats, 
marlotaSy corals, and many other articles. He was, 
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however, so proud that he treated all we gave him 
with contempt, and asked for scarlet cloth, of which 
we had none. We gave him, however, of all the 
things we had. 

One day tne captain-major invited him to a repast, 
when there was an abundance of figs and comfits, 
and begged him for two pilots to go with us. He at 
once granted this request, subject to our coming to 
terms with them. The captain-major gave each of 
them thirty mitkals in gold and two mar lotas, on 
condition that from the day on which they received 
this payment one of them should always remain on 
board if the other desired to go on land. With 
these terms thry wrnc well satisfied. 

On Saturday, loth Tsfarch, we set sail and anchored 
out ^at sea, close to an island, where mass was said 
on Sunday, when those who wished to do so confessed 
and joined in the communion. 

One of our pilots lived on the island, and when 
we had anchored we armed two boats to go in search 
of him. Th(' captain-miijor went in one boat and 
Nicolau Coelho in the other. They were met by 
five or six boats (barcas) coming from the island, and 
crowded with people armed with bows and long 
arrows and bucklers, who gave them to understand 
by signs that they were to return to the town.* When 
the captain saw this he secured the pilot ^vhom he 
had taken with him, and ordered the bombards to 
fire upon the boats. Paulo da Gama, who had re- 
mained with the ship, so as to be prepared to render 
succour in case of need, no sooner heard the reports 
of the bombards than he started in the Be trio. The 
Moors, who were already flying, fled still faster, and 
gained the land before the Berrio was able to come 
up with them. Wc then returned to our anchorage. 

The vessels of this country are of good size and 
decked. There are no nails, and the planks are held 
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together by cords, as are also those of their boats 
{barcos). The sails are made of palm -matting. 
Their mariners have Genoese needles, by which they 
steer, quadrants, and navigating charts.^ 

The palms of this country [Mozambique] yield a 
fruit as large as a melon, of which the kernel is eaten. 
It has a nutty flavour. There also grow in abundace 
melons and cucumbers, which iwere brought to us 
for barter. 


On the following Sunday w^e once more saw the 
North Star, which we had not seen for a long time. 

On Friday, i8th May, after having seen no land 
for twenty-three days, we sighted lofty mountains, 
and having all this time sailed before the wind we 
could not have made less than boo leagues. The 
land, when first sighted, was at*^a distance of eight 
leagues, and our lead reached bottom at forty-five 
fathoms. That same night we took a course to the 
south-south-west, so as to get away from the coast. 
On the following day we again approached the land, 
but owjng to the heavy rain and a thunderstorm, 
which prevailed whilst we were sailing along tlie 
coast, our pilot was uAable to identify the exact 
locality.^ On Sunday [May 2 othJ we found ourselves 
close^ to .some mountains, and when we were near 
enough for the pil«^t to recognise them he told us 
that they were above Calicut, and that this was the 
country we desired to go to. c 

That night we anchored two leagues fnjm the city 
of Calicut, and we did so because our pilot mistook 
Capua, a town at that place, for Calicut. Still 
further, there is another town called Pandarani. 
We anchored about a league and a half from the 
shore. After we were at anchor, four boats [almadias) 
approached us from "the land, who asked of what 
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nation we were. We told them, and they then 
pointed out Calicut to us. 

On the following day these same boats came again 
alongside, whtm the major-captain sent one of the 
convicts to Calicut, and those with whom he went 
took him to two Moors from Tunis, who could speak 
CasFtilian and Geno(^se. The first "greeting that he 
received was in these #vords: “ May the devil take 
thee! What brought you hithi-r ? ” They asked 
what he sought so lar away from home, and he told 
them he came in search of Christians and of spices. 
They said : “Why docs not the King of Castile, the 
King of France, or the Signoria of Venice send 
hither.^ ’ He sai:i lluM the King of Portugal would 
not consent to their doing so, and they said he did 
the right thing. After this conversation they took 
him to their lodgings and gave him wheaten bread 
and honey. When h5 had eaten he ret^urned to the 
ships, accompanied by one of the Moors, who was 
no sooner on board, than he said these words : “A 
lucky venture, a lucky venture 1 Plenty of rubies, 
plenty of emeralds I You owe great thanks to God 
for having brought you to a country holding such 
riches 1 ” We were greatly astonished to hear his 
talk, for we never expected to hear our language 
spoken so far away from Portugal. 

The city of Calicut is inhabited by Chwstiaos. 
They are of tawny complexion. Stfinc of them have^ 
big beards and long hair, whilst others clip their 
hair short o® shave the head, merely allowing a tuft 
to remain on the crown as a sign that they are Chris- 
tians. They also wear moustaches. They pierce the 
ears and wear much gold in them, lliey go naked 
down to the waist, covering their lower extremities 
with very fine cotton stufts. *But it is only the most 
respectable who do this, for the others manage as 
best they arc able. 
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The women of this country, as a rule, are ugly 
and of small stature. They wear many jewels of 
gold round the neck, numerous bracelets on their 
arms, and rings set with precious stones on their toes. 
All these people are well disposed and apparently 
of mild temper. At first sight they seem covetous 
and ignorant. , 

When we arrived at Calicut the king was fifteen 
leagues away. The captain-major sent two men to 
him with a message, informing him that an ambas- 
sador had arrived from the King of Portugal with 
letters, and that if he desired it he would take them 
to where the king then was. 

The king presented the baarers of this message 
with much fine cloth. He sent word to the captain 
bidding him welcome, saying that he was about to 
proceed to Calicut. As a matter of fact, he started 
at once with^a large retinue. 

A pilot accompanied our two men, with orders to 
take us to a place called Pandarani, below the place 
[Capua] where we were anchored at first. At this 
time we were actually in front of the city of Calicut. 
We ,were told that the anchorage at the place to 
which we were to go was good, whilst at the place 
we were then it was bad, with a stony bottom, which 
was q^ite true ; and, moreover, that it was custom- 
ary for the ships which came to this country to 
anchor there for Kie sake of safety. We ourselves did 
not feel comfortable, and the captain-major had no 
sooner received this royal message than hr ordered the 
sails to be set, and we departed. We did not, however, 
anchor as near the shore as the king’s pilot desired. 

When we were at anchor, a message arrived 
informing the captain-major that the king was already 
in the city. At the safne time the king sent a baUy 
with other men of distinction, to Pandarani, to 
conduct ^le captairf-major to where the king awaited 
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him. This bale is like an alcaide^ and is always 
attended by two hundred men armed with swords 
and bucklers. As it was late when this message 
arrived, the cpptain-major deferred going. 

On the following morning, which was Monday^ 
28th May, the captain-major set out to speak to the 
king, ;^»nd took with him thirteen /nen, of whom I 
was one. We put on <«ur best attire, placed bombards 
in our boats, and took with us trumpets and many 
flags. On landing, the captain-major was received 
by the alcaidcy with whom were many men, armed 
and unarmed. The reception was friendly, as if the 
people were pleased to see us, though at first appear- 
ances looked threatrtiing, for they carried naked 
swords in dieir hands. A palanquin was provided 
for thje captain-major, such as is used by men of 
distinction in that country, as also by some of the 
merchants, who pay ^something to the, king for this 
privilege. The captain-major entered the palanquin, 
which was carried by six men by turns. Attended 
by all these people we took the road of Calicut, and 
came first to another town, called Capua. The 
captain-major was there deposited at the house of a 
man of rank, whilst we others were provided with 
food, consisting of rice, with much butter, and|excel- 
lent boiled fish. The captain-major did not wash to 
eat, and when we had done so, w^c embarked on a 
river close by, which flows betwe^ the sea and the, 
mainland, close to the coast. The two boats in 
which we embarked were lashed together, so that 
we were not separated. There were numerous other 
boats, all crowded with people. As to those who 
were on the banks I say nothing ; their number was 
infinite, and they had all come to see us. We went 
up that river for about a league, and saw' many large 
ships drawn up high and dry on its banks, for there 
is no port here. 
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When we disembarked, the captain-major once 
more entered his palanquin. The road was crowded 
with a countless multitude anxious to see us. Even 
the women came out of their houses w^th children in 
their arms and followed us. 

Vasco da Gama (trans. E. G. Ravenstcin, 

• Hakluyt Society) 


RALEIGH’S SEARCH FOR EL DORADO 

[Sir Walter Raleigh 552-161 8) was an 
unusually gifted man. He distinguished himself as 
a scholar, poet, courtier, soldier, and sailor ^ind is 
said to have introduced into this country the potato 
plant and tol^acco. From early youth he had been 
interested in the New World and had probably 
accompanied his illustrious half-brother. Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, to Newfoundland in 1578. He tried 
to found a colony in Virginia but the enterprise, 
owing, to the misconduct of the colonists, failed 
miserably and cost Raleigh a fortune. From various 
causes. Raleigh fell into disfavour at Court. He 
wrote to Queen Elizabeth, “Your Majesty having 
left I am all alone in the world. I am forgotten 
^n all rights and* in all affairs, and mine enemies 
have their wills and desires over me.” But the 
Queen turned a deaf ear. Raleigh dea’ded to win 
back his reputation by finding El Dorado — the 
Golden City which was supposed to be in the interior 
of South America. A year before the expedition set 
out he sent a ship to Trinidad to make preparations 
and inquiries. The Captain returned with strange 
stories of rich treasure and of a headless tribe which 
existed fay in the inferior. 
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Raleigh sailed away from Plymouth in 1595 with 
five ships and many smaller boats. His task was not 
an easy one for it meant trespassing into the country 
claimed by fhe King of Spain. However, he tricked 
the Spanish* Governor into his power, obtained 
valuable information about the nature of the country 
and set out to explore the river prinoco. Raleigh 
tells his own adventpres in what must be one of the 
best travel stories in the history of exploration.] 

At four days’ end we fell into as goodly a river as 
ever I beheld, which was called the great Arnana, 
which ran more directly without windings and 
turnings than the c^her ; but soon after, the flood 
of the sen left us, arid wc were enforced either by 
main strength to row against a viol(*nt current, or to 
return as wise as wc went out. Wc had then no shift but 
to persuade the companies that it was but two or 
three days’ work, and therefore desired them to take 
pains, every gentleman and others taking their turns 
to row, and to spell one the other at the hour’s end. 
Every day we passed by goodly branches of rivers, 
some falling from the west, others from the east, 
into Arnana. . . . When three days more were over- 
gone, our companies began® to despair, the ueathcr 
being extreme hot, the river ])ordered with very high 
trees that kept away the air, and the curreiU against 
us every day stronger than other*: but we evermore 
commanded our pilots to promise an end the next 
day . . . i)ut so long we laboured as many days 
were spent, and so driven to draw ourselves to harder 
allowance, our bread even at the last, and no drink 
at all ; and our men and ourselves so wearied and 
scorched, and doubtful withal whether we should 
ever perform it or no, the heat ippreasing as we drew 
towards the line ; for we were now in five degrees. 

The further we went on (our victual decreasing, 
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and the air breeding great faintness,) we grew 
weaker and weaker when we had most need of 
strength and ability; for hourly the river ran more 
violently against us, and the barge wnerries, and 
ship’s boat of captain Gifford and capfain Galfield 
had spent all their provisions, so we were brought 
into despair and ^iscomfort, had we not persuaded 
all the company that it was but^nly one day’s work 
more to attain the land, where we should be relieved 
of all we wanted ; and if we returned, that we we^^e 
sure to starve by the way, and that the world would 
also laugh us to scorn. On the banks of these rivers 
were divers sorts of fruits good to cat, flowers 
and trees of that variety as wer/i sufficient to make 
ten volumes of herbals. We relieved ourselves many 
times with the fruits of the country, and sometimes 
with fowl and fish : we saw birds of all colours, 
some carnation^ some crimson, orange tawny, purple, 
green, watchet, and of all other sorts, both simple 
and mixed ; as it was unto us a great good passing 
of the time to behold them, besides the relief we 
found by killing some store of them with our fowling 
pieces, without which, having little or no bread, and 
less drink, but only the thick and troubled water of 
the river, we had been iA a very hard case. 

Our old pilot of the Giawani told us, that if we 
would enter a branch of a river on the right hand 
with our barge and» wherries, and leave the galley at 
anchor the while in the great river, he would bring 
us to a town of the Arwacas, where we should find 
store of bread, hens, fish, and of the country wine, 
and persuaded us, that departing from the galley 
at noon, we might return ere night. I was very 
glad to hear this speech, and presently took my barge, 
with eight musketeers, carptain Gifford’s wherry, with 
himself and four musketeers, and captain Galfield 
with his wherry and as many, and so we entered the 
' ia8 
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mouth of this river. Because we were persuaded that 
it was so near, we took no victual with us at all. 
When we had rowed three hours, we marvelled we 
saw no sign of any dw.elling, and asked the pilot 
where the t6wn was ; he told us a little further. 
After three hours more, the sun being almost set, we 
began to suspect that he led us that^way to betray us, 
for he confessed thit those Spaniards which fled 
from Trinedado, and also those that remained with 
Carapana in Emeria, were joined together in some 
village upon that river. But when it grew towards 
night, and we demanding where the place was, he 
told us but four reaches more : when we had rowed 
four and four we saw no sign, and our poor water- 
men, even heart-broken and tired, were ready to 
give ]ip the ghost : for we had now come from the 
galley neai forty miles. 

At the last we dci*ermined to hang the pilot, and, 
if we had well known the way back again by night, 
he had surely gone ; but our own necessities pleaded 
sufficiently for his safety : for it was as dark as pitch, 
and the river began so to narrow itself, and the trees 
to hang over from side to side, as we were driven 
with arming swords to cut a passage through those 
branches that covered the *water. We were very 
desirous to find this town, hoping of a feast, necause 
we made but a short breakfast aboard the galley in 
the morning, and it was now eight o’clock at night, 
and our stomachs began to gnaw apace ; but whether 
it was bes4 to return or go on we began to doubt, 
suspecting treason in the pilot more and more ; but 
the poor old Indian ever assured us that it was but 
a little further, and but this one turning and that 
turning ; and at last, about one o’clock after mid- 
night, we saw a light, and rowing towards it we 
heard the dogs of the village. When we landed, we 
found few people ; for the lord bf that place was gone 
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with divers canoes above four hundred miles off, 
upon a journey towards the head of Oroonoko, to 
trade for gold, and to buy women of the cannibals, 
who afterward unfortunately passed J)y us, as we 
rode at an anchor in the port of Morequito, in the 
dark of night, and yet came so near us, as his canoes 
grated against oi^r barges. He left one of his com- 
pany at the port of Morcquito,#by whom we under- 
stood that he had brought thirty young women, 
divers plates of gold, and had great store of Lne 
pieces of cotton cloth, and cotton beds. In his 
house w'e had good store of bread, fish, hens, and 
Indian drink, and so rested that night; and in the 
morning, after we had traded WAth such of his people 
as came down, we returned towards our galley, and 
brought with us some quantity of bread, fish,, and 
hens. 

On both sides of this river we passed the most 
beautiful country that ever mine eyes beheld ; and 
whereas all that we had seen before was nothing 
but woods, prickles, bushes, and thorns, here we 
beheld plains of twenty miles in length, the grass 
short and green, and in divers parts groves of trees 
by themselves, as if they had been by all the art 
and labour in the worlh so made of purpose : and 
still as^vve rowed, the deer came down feeding by 
the water’s side, as if they had been used to a keeper’s 
call. Upon this ri^er there were great store of fowl, 
and of many sorts : we saw in it divers sorts of strange 
fishes, and of marvellous bigness ; but foiv-lagartos it 
exceeded ; for there were thousands of those ugly 
serpents, and the people call it for the abundance 
of them the river of Lagartos, in their language. 
I had a negro, a very proper young fellow, that, 
leaping out of the ^galley to swim in the mouth of 
this river, was in all our sights taken and devoured 
with one of those legartos. In the meanwhile our 
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companies in the galley thought we had been all 
lost, (for wc promised to return before night,) and 
sent the LioiCs Whelp^s ship’s boat with captain 
Whiddon tp follow u^ up the river ; but the next 
day, after we had rowed up and down some four- 
score miles, we returned, and went on our way up 
the great river, and, when we wj;re even at the last 
cast for want of victuals, captain Gifford being before 
the galley and the rest of the boats, seeking out some 
place to land upon the banks to make fire, espied 
four canoes coming down the river, and with no 
small joy caused his men to try the uttermost of their 
strengths, and after a while two of the four gave over, 
and ran themselves* ashore, every man betaking him- 
self to the fastness of the w(jods. 'The two lesser got 
awijiy while he landed to lay hold on these, and so 
turned into some b) -creek, we knew not whither: 
those eaiKX's that vt’ere taken were laden with bread, 
and were bound for Marguerita in the West Indies, 
which those Indians, called Arwacas, purposed to 
carry thither for exc hange : but in the lesser there 
were three S[)<iniards, who having heard of the 
defeat of their governor in Trinedado, and that we 
purposed to enter Guiana, came away in those 
canoes : one of them was a cavallero, as thy captain 
of the Arwacas after told us, another a soldier, and 
the third a refiner. . 

In the meantime nothing on eArth could have been 
more welcome to us, next unto gold, than the great 
store of >'^ry excellent bread which we found in these 
canoes ; for now our men cried, Let us go on, wc 
care not how far. After that captain Gifford had 
brought the two canoes to the galley, I took my 
barge, and went to the bank’s side with a dozen shot, 
where the canoes first rah the^mselves ashore, and 
landed there, sending out captain Gifford and cap- 
tain Thyn on one hand, and Captain Galfield on the 
* 13 ' 
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other, to follow those that were fled into the woods. 
As I was creeping through the bushes I saw an Indian 
basket hidden, which was the refiner’s basket ; for 
I found in it his quicksilver/ saltpetre,, . and divers 
things for the trial of metals, and also the dust of 
such ore as he had refined ; but in those canoes 
which escaped ther(^ was a good quantity of ore and 
gold. I then landed more men, and offered five 
hundred pounds to what soldier soever could take 
one of those three Spaniards that we thought were 
landed : but our labours were in vain in that be- 
half ; for they put themselves into one of the small 
canoes, and so, while the greater canoes were in 
taking, they escaped. Seeking after the Spaniards 
we found the Arwacas hidden in the woods, which 
were pilots for the Spaniards, and rowed their canoes : 
of which I kept the chiefest for a pilot, and carried 
him with me to Guiana, by whom I understood 
where and in what countries the Spaniards had 
laboured for gold, though I made not the same 
known to all : for when the springs began to break, 
and the rivers to raise themselves so suddenly, as by 
no means we could abide the digging of any mine ; 
especially for that the richest arc defended with rocks 
of hard 'intone, which wc call the white spar, and that 
it required both time, men, and instruments fit for 
such a werk; I thought it best not to hover there- 
abouts. 


Meanwhile myself with captain Gifford, captain 
Calfield, Edw. Hancock, and some half a dozen shot, 
marched over land to view the strange overfalls of 
the river of Caroli, which roared so far off, and also 
to see the plains adjoining, and the rest of the pro- 
vince of Canuri : I sent also captain Whiddon, 
W. Connok^, and some eight shot with them, to see 
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if they could find any mineral stone along the river’s 
side. When we ran to the tops of the first hills of 
the plains adjoining to the river, we beheld that 
wonderful breach of waters which ran down Garoli : 
and might from that mountain see the river how it 
ran in three parts above twenty miles off ; and there 
appeared some ten or twelve overfalls in sight, every 
one as high over th^ other as a church tower, which 
fell ./ith that fury, that the rebound of waters made it 
seem as if it had been all covered over with a great 
shower of rain : and in some places we took it at the 
first for a smoke that had risen over some great 
town. For mine own part, I was well persuaded 
from thence to ha\*e returned, being a very ill foot- 
man ; but the rest were all so desirous to go near 
the, said stKMige thunder of waters, as they drew me 
on by little and little, till we came into the next 
valley, where we • might better discern the same. 
I never saw a more beautiful country, nor more 
lively prospects, hills so raised here and there over 
the valleys, the river winding into divers branches, 
the plains adjoining without bush or stubble, all fair 
green grass, the ground of hard sand, easy to march 
on either for horse or foot, the deer crossing in every 
path, the birds towards the? evening singing on every 
tree with a thousand several tunes, cranes and herons 
of white, crimson and carnation perching on the 
river’s side, the air fresh, with a gentle easterly wind ; 
and every stone that we stopped to take up promised 
either g^'Jd or silver by his complexion. And yet 
we had no means but with our daggers and fingers 
to tear them out here and there, the rocks being most 
hard of that mineral spar aforesaid, and is like a 
flint, and is altogether as hard or harder, and besides 
the veins lie a fathom or t«vo de,ep in the rocks. . . . 

Next unto Arvi there are two rivers, Atocia and 
Caora, and on that branch which is called Caora are 
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a nation of people, whose heads appear not above 
their shoulders ; ‘ which, though it may be thought 
a mere fable, yet for mine own part I am resolved 
it is true, because every child in the provinces of 
Arromaia and Canuri affirm the same : they are 
called Ewaipanoma : they are reported to have their 
eyes in their shoulders, and their mouths in the 
middle of their breasts, and that .{i long train of hair 
groweth backward between their shoulders. The 
son of Topiawari, which I brought with me h\io 
England, told me, that they are the most mighty 
men of all the land, and use bows, arrows and clubs, 
thrice as big as any of Guiana or of the Oroonoko- 
poni, and that one of the Iwarawakeri took a prisoner 
of them the year before our arrival there, and brought 
him into the borders of Arromaia, his father’s country ; 
and further, when I seemed to doubt of it, he told 
me that it was no wonder among them ; but that 
they were as great a nation, and as common, as any 
other in all the provinces, and had of late years slain 
many hundreds of his father’s people, and of other 
nations their neighbours. But it was not my chance 
to hear of them till I was come away ; and if I had 
but spoken one word of it while I was there, I might 
have brought one of them’ with me, to put the matter 
out of (ioubt. Such a nation was written of by 
Maundeville, whose reports were held for fables 
many years ; and yet since the East Indies were 
discovered, we find his relations true of such things 
as heretofore were held incredible. * 

Sir Walter Raleigh, The Discovery of Guiana 
(Oxford Edition, 1829) 
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MARTIN FROBISHER AND THE ESKIMOS 

[Martin Frobisher (1535-1594), who was 
knighted for his services in connection with the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, was the earliest of 
several British navigators to attempt to find the 
North-west Passage to India. Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
had written a learn^id woik arguing that there must 
exist V strait to the north of America to balance the 
Straits of Magellan in the south and that it would 
prove a shorter route “ to Cathaia and the East 
Indies.” In 157G Frobisher made the first of three 
voyages to Labrador and the Arctic regions. He 
sailed to the south of Cireenland, which he believed 
was the fictitious Frisland, and thought he had 
discovered the stiait; but it turned out to be a bay 
which now commemorates his name. The third 
voyage was made in 1578 and is described in full 
detail by George Best, who'was captain of the Anne 
Francis^ one of the fifteen ships under Frl?bisher’s 
command. I’he unknown land known .as Meta 
Incognita, “ because that place »and country hath 
never heretofore been discovered,” was to be inhabited 
for a wlv)le year by 100 men — 40 mariners, 30 
soldiers, and 30 miners who were to search for gold. 
No sooner was it proved that gold and silver were 
to be found than all pretence of further discovery 
was dropped. 

Best’s account of the stmggl^js in ice and storm 
gives a striking and truthful picture of the perils the 
men endured, while the Eskimos are described with 
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fascinating freshness and vivacity. The text was 
edited by Richard Hakluyt, who included it in his 
great work The Principal Navigations, Voyages, and 
Discoveries of the English Nqtion, first published in 

1589] ' 

Having received these Articles of Direction, we 
departed from Harwich the one ^nd thirtieth of May. 
And sailing along the south part of England west- 
ward, we at length came by the coast of Ireland at 
Cape Clear the sixth of June, and gave chase there to 
a small bark which was supposed to be a pirate or 
rover on the seas. But it fell out indeed that they 
were poor men of Bristow, whe^ had met with such 
company of Frenchmen as had spoiled and slain many 
of them, and left the rest so sore wounded that they 
were like to perish in the sea, having neither hand 
nor foot whole to help themselves with, nor victuals 
to sustain their hungry bodies. Our General, who 
well understood the oflice of a soldier and an English- 
man, and knew well what the necessity of the sea 
meaneth, pitying much the misery of the poor men, 
relieved them with surgery and salves to heal their 
hurts, and with meat and drink to comfort their 
pining ' hearts ; some oP them having neither eaten 
nor dnJnk more than olives and stinking water in 
many da^ys before, as they reported. And after this 
good deed done, hawing a large wind, we kept our 
course upon our said voyage without staying for the 
taking in of fresh water, or any other , provision, 
whereof many of the fleet w'ere not thoroughly fur- 
nished. And sailing towards the north-west parts 
from Ireland, we met with a great current from out 
of the south-west, which carried us, by our reckoning, 
one point to the nof th-eastwards of our said course ; 
which current seemed to us to continue itself towards 
Norway, and the north-east parts of the world. . . . 
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Now had we sailed about fourteen days without 
sight of land or any other living thing, except certain 
fowls, as willmots, noddies, gulls, etc., which there 
seem only to 'live by sea. The 20. of June, at two 
of the clock iA the morning, the General descried 
land, and found it to be West Frisland, now named 
West England, Here the General and other gentle- 
men went ashore, bejpg the first kViown Christians 
that w? have true notice of that ever set foot upon 
that ground. And therefore the General took pos- 
session thereof to the use of our Sovereign Lady the 
Qiieen’s Majesty, and discovered here a goodly 
harborough for the ships, where were also certain 
little boats of that cou^itry. And being there landed 
they espied certain tents and people of that country ; 
which were, they judge, in all sorts, very like those 
oi' Meta Incognita, as by dieir apparel, and other things 
which we found in th«ir tents, appeared. 

The savage and simple people so sooA as they per- 
ceived our men coming towards them, supposing 
there had been no other world but theirs, fled fear- 
fully away, as men much amazed at so strange a 
sight, and creatures of human shape, so far in apparel, 
complexion, and other things different from them- 
selves. They left in their ten^ all their furniture for 
haste behind them, where amongst other thing? were 
f(jund a box of small nails, and certain red herrings, 
l)oards of fir-tree well cut, with divers other things 
artificially wrought. Whereby it appeareth, that 
they have tpidc with some civil people, or else are 
indeed themselves artificial workmen. Our men 
brought away with them only two of their dogs, 
leaving in recompense bells, looking-glasses, and 
divers of our country toys behind them. This 
country, no doubt, promisc*#h good hope of great 
commodity and riches, if it may be well discovered ; 
the description whereof you shall find more at large 
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in the Second Voyage. Some are of opinion that 
this West England is firm land with the north-east 
parts of Meta Incognita^ or else with Greenland, And 
their reason is, because the people, kpparel, boats, 
and other things are so like to their^; and another 
reason is, the multitude of islands of ice, which lay 
between it and Meta Incognita^ doth argue, that on 
the north side l!nere is a bay, which cannot be but 
by conjoining of the two lands together. 

And having a fair and large wind we departed 
from thence towards Straits the 23. of June. 

But first we gave name to a high cliff in West England^ 
the last that was in our sight, and for a certain simili- 
tude we called it Charing Qross. Then we bare 
southerly towards the sea ; because to the north- 
wards of this coast we met with much driving ice, 
which by reason of the thick mists and weather 
might have been some trouble v.nto us. On Monday, 
the last of June, we met with many great whales, 
as they had been porpoises. This same day the 
Salamander^ being under both her courses and 
bonnets, happened to strike a great whale with her 
full stem, with such a blow that the ship stood still, 
and stirred neither forward nor backward. The 
whale thereat made U great and ugly noise, and 
cast L?p his body and tail, and so went under water ; 
and wj^thin two days after there was found a great 
whale dead, swimming above water, which we sup- 
posed was that which the Salamander struck. 

The second day of July, early in the {norning, we 
had sight of the Queen’s Foreland, and bare in with 
the land all the day, and passing thorough great 
quantity of ice, by night were entered somewhat 
within the Straits, perceiving no way to pass further 
in, the whole place being frozen over from the one side 
to the other, and as it were with many walls, moun- 
tains, and bulwarke of ice, choked up the passage, 
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and denied us entrance. And yet do I not think 
that this passage or sea hereabouts is frozen over at 
any time of the year : albeit it seemed so unto us 
by the abundance of ice gathered together, which 
occupied the w'hole place. But I do rather suppose 
these ice to be bred in the hollow sounds and freshets 
thereabouts ; which, by the heat of the summer’s 
sun being loosed, do e^pty themselvfes with the ebbs 
into th ' sea, and so gather in great abundance there 
together. 

And to speak somewhat here of the ancient opinion 
of the frozen sea in these parts : I do think it to be 
rather a bare conjecture of men, than that ever any 
man hath made expedience of any such sea. And 
that which they speak of Mare gldciale^ may be truly 
thought to be spoken of these parts ; for this may 
well be called indeed the icy sea, but not the frozen 
sea, for no sea consistwig of salt water can be frozen, 
as I have more at large herein shewed ihy opinion in 
my Second Voyage, for it scemeth impossible for any 
sea to be frozen which hath his course of ebbing and 
flowing, especially in those places where the tides do 
ebb and flow above ten fathom. And also all these 
aforesaid ice, which we sometime met a hundred 
mile from land, being gatheifcd out of the salt sea, 
are in taste fresh, and being dissolved become'Weet 
and wholesome water. ... 

We were forced many times tos stem and strike 
great rocks of ice, and so as it w^ere make w ay through 
mighty mountains. By which means some of the 
fleet, where they found the ice to open, entered in, 
and passed so far within the danger thereof, with 
continual desire to recover their port, that it was the 
greatest wonder of the world that they ever escaped 
safe, or were ever heard df again. ^ For even at this 
present we missed two of the fleet, that is, the Judith^ 
wherein was the Lieutenant-General Captain Fenton^ 
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and the Michael ; whom both we supposed had been 
utterly lost, having not heard any tidings of them in 
more than 20 days before. And one of our fleet 
named the bark Dennis^ being of an ibo ton burden, 
seeking way in amongst these ice, received such a 
blow with a rock of ice that she sunk down therewith 
in the sight of the whole fleet. Howbeit, having 
signified her da/iger by shooting off a piece of great 
ordnance, new succour of other ships came so readily 
unto them, that the men were all saved with boats. 
Within tliis ship that was drowned there was parcel 
of our house which was to be erected for them that 
should stay all the winter in Meta Incognita. 

This was a more fearful spectacle for the fleet to 
behold, for that the outrageous storm which presently 
followed, threatened them the like fortune and 
danger. For the fleet being thus compassed, as 
aforesaid, on every side with <ice, having left much 
behind them*, thorough which they passed, and find- 
ing more before them, thorough which it was not 
possible to pass, there arose a sudden terrible tempest 
at the south-east, which blowing from the main sea 
directly upon the place of the Straits, brought 
together all the ice a sea-board of us upon our backs, 
and thereby debarred* us of turning back to recover 
sea-rcAam again ; so that being thus compassed with 
danger on every side, sundry men with sundry 
devices sought tiie best way to save themselv^es. 
Some of the ships, where they could find a place 
more clear of ice, and get a little berth of sea-room, 
did take in their sails, and there lay aefrift. Other 
some fastened and moored anchor upon a great 
island of ice, and rode under the lee thereof, supposing 
to be better guarded thereby from the outrageous 
winds, and the danger of tne lesser fleeting ice. And 
again some were so fast shut up, and compassed in 
amongst an infinite number of great countries and 
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islands of ice, that they were fain to submit them- 
selves and their ships to the mercy of the unmerciful 
ice, and strengthened the sides of their ships with 
junks of cables, beds, r^jasts, planks, and such like, 
which being hanged overboard on the sides of their 
ships, might the better defend them from the out- 
rageous sway and strokes of the ^said ice. But as 
in greatest distress r^en of best valour arc best to 
be di;>ccrned, so it is greatly worthy commendation 
and noting with what invincible mind every captain 
encouraged his company, and with what incred- 
ible labour the painful mariners and poor miners, un- 
acquainted with such extremities, to the everlasting 
renown of our naticn, did overcome the brunt of 
these so great and extreme dangers. For some, 
even .witlioiu board upon the ice, and some within 
board upon tlie sides of their ships, having poles, 
pikes, pieces of timber, and oars in their hands, 
stood almost day and night without any rest, bearing 
ofT the force, and breaking the sway of the ice with 
such incredible pain and peril, that it was wonderful 
to behold ; which otherwise no doubt had stricken 
quite through and through the sides of their ships, 
notwithstanding our former provision ; for planks of 
timber of more than three inches thick, an(^ other 
things of greater force and bigness, by the surging 
of the sea and billow, with the ice were shivered 
and cut in sunder, at the sides of our ships, so that 
it will seem more than credible to be reported of. 

And by late conference with a friend of mine, 
with whom I did sometime travel in the parts of 
Muscovy^ who hath great jjxperience of those Sanweds 
and people of the north-east, I fi^d that in all their 
manner of living, those people of the north-east and 
these of the north-w’est are like. They are of the 
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colour of a ripe olive, which how it may come to pass, 
being born in so cold a climate, I refer to the judg- 
ment of others ; for they are naturally born children 
of the same colour and complexion 'that all the 
Americans are, which dwell under the equinoctial line. 

They are men very active and nimble. They are 
a strong people and very warlike, for in our sight 
upon the tops of the hills they would often muster 
themselves, and, after the manner of a skirmish, 
trace their ground very nimbly, and manage their 
bows and darts with great dexterity. They go clad in 
coats made of the skins of beasts, as of seals, deer, 
bears, foxes, and hares. They have also some gar- 
ments of feathers, being made of the cases of fowls, 
finely sewed and compact together. Of all which 
sorts we brought home with us into England^ which 
we found in their tents. In summer they use to wear 
the hairy side, of their coats outward, and sometime 
go naked for too much heat. And in winter, as by 
signs they have declared, they wear four or five fold 
upon their bodies with the hair, for warmth, turned 
inwards. . . . 

These people are in nature very subtle and sharp- 
witted, ready to conceive our meaning by signs, and 
to mali^ answer well to *be understood again. And if 
they have not seen the thing whereof you ask them, 
they will wink, or cover their eyes with their hands, 
as who would say,‘*it hath been hid from their sight. 
If they understand you not whereof you ask them, 
they will stop their ears. They will terch us the 
names of each thing in their language which we 
desire to learn, and are apt to learn anything of us. 
They delight in music above measure, and will keep 
time and stroke to any tune which you shall sing, 
both with their voice, h^iad,Tiand, and feet, and will 
sing the same tune aptly after you. They will row 
with our oars in our boats, and keep a true stroke 
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with our mariners, and seem to take great delight 
therein. They live in caves of the earth, and hunt 
for their dinners or prey, even as the bear or other 
wild beasts df^. They c^t raw flesh and fish, and 
refuse no meat, howsoever it be stinking. They are 
desperate in their fight, sullen of nature, and ravenous 
in their manner of feeding. Thein sullen and des- 
perate nature doth hcVein manifestly appear, that a 
company of them being environed by our men on 
the top of a high cliff, so that they could by no means 
escape our hands, finding themselves in this case 
distressed, chose rather to cast themselves headlong 
down the rocks into the sea, and so be bruised and 
drowned, rather thaA to yield .themselves to our 
men’s mercie*^. 

For*th(ir weapons to offend their enemies or kill 
their prey withal, the^ have darts, slings, bows, and 
arrows headed with sharp stones, bones, und some with 
iron. They are exccediiig friendly and kind-hearted 
one to the other, and mourn greatly at the loss or 
harm of their fellows ; and express their grief of mind, 
when they part one from another, with a mournful 
song and dirges. They are very shamefaced, 
and very chaste in the mannpr of their living. For 
when the man, which we brought from then'^ie into 
England the last voyage, should put off his coat, 
he would not suffer the woman to be preset, but 
put her forth of his cabin. And m all the space of 
two or three months, while the man lived in company 
of the woifian, there was never anything seen or 
perceived between them, more than might have 
passed between brother and sister. But the woman 
was in all things very serviceable for the man, 
attending him carefully ;^en he was sick ; and he 
likewise in all the meats whicli they did eat together, 
would carve unto her of the sweetest, fattest, and 
besj morsels they had. They wondered m^ch at all 
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our things, and were afraid of our horses and other 
beasts out of measure. They began to grow more 
civil, familiar, pleasant, and docible i amongst us in 
very short time. , 

They have boats made of leather, and covered 
clean over, saving one place in the middle to sit in, 
planked within. with timber; and they use to row 
therein with one oar, more sviiftly a great deal than 
we in our boats can do with twenty. They have one 
sort of greater boats wherein they can carry above 
twenty persons ; and have a mast with a sail thereon, 
which sail is made of thin skins or bladders, sewed 
together with the sinews of fishes. I'hey are good 
fishermen, and in their small boats, being disguised 
with their coats of seals’ skins, they deceive the fish, 
who take them rather for their fellow seals, than for 
deceiving men. They arc good markmen. With 
their dart or. arrow they will commonly kill a duck, 
or any other fowl, in the head, and commonly in 
the eye. When they shoot at a great fish with any 
of their darts, they use to tie a bladder thereunto, 
whereby they may the better find them again ; and 
the fish, not able to carry it so easily away, for that 
the l;)ladder doth buoy the dart, will at length be 
weary- and die therewith. They use to traffic and 
exchange their commodities with some other people, 
of whdm they have such things as their miserable 
country, and ignorance of art to make, denicth them 
to have ; as bars of iron, heads of iron for their 
darts, needles made four-square, certain' buttons of 
copper, which they use to wear upon their foreheads 
for ornament, as our ladies in the Court of England 
do use great pearl. Also they have made signs unto 
us, that they have seen gvtM, and such bright plates 
of metals, which ^are used for ornaments amongst 
some people with whom they have conference. We 
found alsp in their tents a Guinea-bean of red colour^ the 
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which doth usually grow in the hot countries ; whereby 
it appeareth they trade with other nations which dwell 
far off, or else themselves are great travellers. 

They have nothing in use among them to make 
fire withal, saving a kind of heath and moss which 
groweth there ; and they kindle their fire with con- 
tinual rubbing and fretting one sti^k against another, 
as we do with flintsi* They draw with dogs in sleds 
upon the ice, and remove their tents therewithal, 
wherein they dwell in summer, when they go hunting 
for their prey and provision against winter. They 
do sometimes parboil their meat a little and seethe 
the same in keetles made of beasts* skins ; they have 
also pans cut and cnade of stone very artificially. 
They use prenv gins wherewith they take fowl. The 
won^en cany their sucking children at their backs, 
and do feed them with raw flesh, which first they do 
a little chaw in their own mouths^ The women 
have their faces marked or painted over with small 
blue spots ; they have black and long hair on their 
heads, and trim the same in a decent order. The 
men have but little hair on their faces, and very 
thin beards. For their common drink, they eat ice 
to quench their thirst withal. Their earth yueldeth 
no grain or fruit of sustenance for man, oip almost 
for beast, to live upon ; and the people will eat 
grass and shrubs of the ground, even as oui» kine do. 

Hakluyt: Principal Navigations,^ The Third Voyage 
of Captain Frobisher,, by George Best 


THE SEARCH FOR THE NORTH-EAST 
PASSAGE 

[English merchants during the sixteenth century 
were jealous of the rich carg^)cs that Spanish and 
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Portuguese ships were bringing from the Americas 
and the Indies. The Spaniards barred the way to 
the West through the Straits of Magellan. The way 
to the East by the Cape of Good Hone had been 
opened by the Portuguese Vasco da Gama in 1498 
and his countrymen held command of that trade 
route. ^ 

Consequently, English scameri determined to find 
a north-east passage through the Arctic seas to China 
and India. In 1553 three vessels sailed away to the 
north. They were under the command of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby and Richard Chancellor. Willoughby 
was compelled to spend the winter on the desolate 
coast of Lapland and he and all his crew perished 
there. Chancellor reached the White Sea to the 
north of Russia and was entertained by the Russian 
Emperor. He was drowned a few years later on his 
way back to England, and Englishmen were dis- 
couraged from further attempts at exploring these 
perilous seas. Instead, Frobisher and his companions 
were busy finding a north-west passage above Canada. 

The Dutch, then a great seafaring nation, took 
over the search for a north-easterly route and between 
1594 and 1597 sent out three expeditions under a 
brillianr" navigator named William Barents. On his 
last voyage he discovered Spitzbergen but his ship 
was hermned in by the ice. He and his companions 
had to spend the* winter on the frozen wastes of 
Nova Zembla — an uninhabited island in the Arctic 
Seas. Among these gallant voyagers was Gerrit de 
Vere and to him we owe a day-to-day account of 
their fearful sufferings from bitter cold, starvation, 
and disease. 

They penetrated furthea, north than any before 
them. The wooden house they built, in which 
they spent a long northern winter and Gerrit de Vere 
wrote down their daily happenings by the light of an 
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oil lamp, was still standing when explorers again 
reached Nova Zernbla three hundred years later.] 

The 2 1 St df August [,1596] we sailed a great way 
into the Ice Haven, and that night anchored therein : 
next day, the current going extreme hard eastward, 
we haled out again from thence, and sailed again to 
the Island Point; h\it for that it was misty weather, 
coming to a piece of ice, we made the ship fast 
thereunto, because the wind began to blow hard 
south-west and south south-west. There we climbed 
up upon the* ice, and wondered much thereat, it was 
such manner of ice : for on the top it was full of 
earth, and there we found above 40 eggs, and it was 
not like other \i (\ for it was of a perfect azure colour, 
like U) the skies, wheieby there grew great contention 
in words amongst our men, some saying that it was 
ice, others that it was frozen land. 

The 23rd of August we sailed again from the ice 
south-eastward into the sea, but entered presently 
into it again, and turned back to the Ice Haven. 
The next day it blew hard north north-west, and the 
ice came mightily driving in, whereby we were in 
a manner compassed about therewith, and withal the 
wind began more and more* to rise, and the ice still 
drove harder and harder, so that the pin of tne tiller 
and the tiller were broken in pieces, and our boat 
was stove in between the ship anc> the ice, we expect- 
ing nothing else but that the ship also would be 
pressed aryd crushed in pieces with the ice. 

The 25th of August the weather began to be better 
and we thought to sail southward about Nova 
Zemhla, and so westwards to the Straits of Mergates 
. . . but coming to the i^reame Bay, w'e w'cre forced 
to go back again, because 'of the ice w’hich lay so 
fast thereabouts ; and the same night also it froze, 
that we could hardly get through there with the little 
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wind that we had, the wind then being north. 

The 26th of August wlien wc had passed by the 
Ice Haven the ice began to drive wiUi such force 
that we were enclosed round about therewith, and 
yet we sought all the means wc could to get out, but 
it was all in vain. And at that time wc had like to 
have lost three m/^n that were upon the ice to make 
way for the ship, but as we drew back again, they 
being nimble, as the ship drew by them one of them 
caught hold of the beak head, another upon the 
sheet, and the third upon the main brace that hung 
out behind, and so by great adventure by the hold 
that they took they got safe into the ship again, for 
which they thanked^ God with ail their hearts. . . . 

The same day in the evening we got to the west 
side of the Ice Haven, where we were forced, in ^rcat 
cold, poverty, misery, and grief, to stay all that 
winter ; the wind then being ea^t north-east. 

The 27th of August the ice drew round about the 
ship and yet it was good weather ; at which time we 
went on land, and being there it began to blow 
south-east with a reasonable gale, and then the ice 
came with great force before the bow of the ship, 
and drew the ship up four foot high before, and 
behindiit seemed as if tlic keel lay on the ground, so 
that it seemed that the ship would be overtlirown in 
the plaoc ; whereupon they that were in the ship 
put out the yawl, 'therewith to save their lives, and 
withal put out a flag to make a sign to us to come on 
board ; which we perceiving and beholdirg the ship 
to be lifted up in that sort, made all the haste we could 
to get on board, thinking that the ship was burst in 
pieces, but coming unto it we found it to be in better 
case than we thought it haij:)een. 

The 28th of August, as William Barents and the 
other pilot went forw^ard to the bow to see how the 
ship lay and how much it was risen, and while they 
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were busy upon their knees and elbows to measure 
how much it was, the ship burst out of the ice with 
such a noise and so great a crack that they thought 
verily that the^ were all c^st away, knowing not how 
to save themseiVes. 

The 29th of August, the ship lying upright again, 
we used all the means w'e could, with iron crowbars 
and other instruments, ^to break the flakes of ice that 
lay one heaped upon the other, but all in vain. 

The 30th of August the ice began to drive together 
one upon the other with greater force than before 
with a great enow, so that all the whole ship was 
borne up and squeezed, whereby all that was both 
about and in it began*to crack, so that it seemed to 
burst ill a 100 pieces, which was rnost fearful both to 
see and lu ar, ana made all the hair of our heads 
to rise upright with fear. . . . 

Hie 2nd of September it snowed liard with a 
north-cast wind, and the ship began to rise up higher 
upon the ice, at which time the ice burst and cracked 
with great force, so that we were of opinion to carry 
our yawl on land in that foul weather, with 13 
barrels of bread and two small casks cT wine to sus- 
tain ourselves if need were. 

The 5th of September it waS fair sunshine we^itlier 
and very calm . . . we were wholly in fear to lose 
the ship, it was in so great danger. At whicji time 
we took counsel together and carried our old foresail, 
with powdei”, lead, pieces, muskets, and other furni- 
ture on lan^, to make a tent (or hut) about our 
boat that we had driven upon the land ; and at that 
time we carried some bread and wine on land also, 
with some carpenter’s tools, therewith to mend our 
boat, that it might serve us^n time ofcneed. 

Hie 7th of September it Was tolerable weather 
again, but we perceived no opening of the water, 
but to the contrary we lay hard* enclosed with ice, 
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and no water at all about the ship, no, not so much 
as a bucketful. The same day five of our men went 
on land, but two of them came back again ; the 
other three went forward a\H>ut 8 mileS into the land, 
and there found a river of sweet water, where also 
they found great store of wood that had been driven 
thither, and there they found the footsteps of deer 
and elks, as they thought, for tj>ey were cloven-footed, 
some greater footed than others, which made them 
judge them to be so. . . . In the night time two 
bears came close to our ship side, but we sounded 
our trumpet and shot at them, but hit them not 
because it was dark, and they ran away. . . . 

The 1 3th of September it was calm but very misty 
weather, so that we could do nothing, because it was 
dangerous for us to go into the land, in regard that 
we could not sec the wild bears ; and yet they could 
smell us, for jhey smell better than they see. 

The 15th of September in the morning, as one of 
our men held watch, we saw three bears, whereof 
the one lay still behind a piece of ice and the other 
two came close to the ship, which we perceiving, 
made our pieces ready to shoot at them ; at which 
time there stood a tubful of meat upon the ice to 
freshen, for that dost by the ship there was no 
water; one of the bears went unto it, and put her 
head into the tub to take out a piece of the beef, 
but it agreed with her as the sausage did with the 
dog; for as she was snatching at the beef, she was 
shot into the head, wherewuth she fell do\\m dead and 
never stirred. There we saw a curious sight. 'Fhe 
other bear stood still, and looked upon her fellow as 
if wondering why she remained so motionless ; and 
when she had*- stood a ^ood while she smelt her 
fellow, and perceiving vhat'she lay still and was dead, 
she ran away, but we took halberts and other arms 
with us and watched for her coming back. And at 
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last she came again toward us, and we prepared 
ourselves to withstand her, wherewith she rose up 
upon her hinder feet, thinking to ramp at us ; but 
while she reared herself, up, one of our men shot her 
into the bell)^, and with that she fell upon her fore- 
feet again, and roaring as loud as she could, ran 
away. Then we took the dead bear, and ripped her 
belly open ; and tak^^g out her guts we set her upon 
her forefeet, so that she might freeze as she stood, 
intending to carry her with us into Holland if we 
might get our ship loose : and when we had set the 
bear upon Iter four feet, we began to make a sled, 
thereon to draw the wood to the place where we 
meant to build our house. At that time it froze two 
fingers thick in <he salt water ol the sea, and it was 
excet^ding cold, the wind blowing north-east. 

The 24th of October. Ihings standing at this 
point with us, as th (5 sun (when we nyght see it best 
and highest) began to leave us, we used all the speed 
we could to fetc h all things with sleds out of our 
ship into our house, not only meat and drink but 
all other necessaiies; at which time the wind was 
north. . . . 

The 27th of October the wind blew north-east, 
and it snowed so fast that wt? could not work yithout 
the door. That day our men killed a white fox, 
which they flayed, and after they had roasted it ate 
thereof, which tasted like rabbit * flesh. The same 
day we set up our clock, so that it went and struck 
the hour. , And we hung up a lamp to burn in the 
night time, wherein we used the fat of the bear, 
which we melted and burnt in the lamp. . . . 

I’he 7th of November it w'as dark weather and 
very still, the wind west ; at whioh time we could 
hardly discern the day froVn thye night, especially 
because at that time our clock stood still and by that 
means we thought that it was not day, w hen it already 
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was day. And our men had not that day been out of 
bed, and therefore they knew not very well whether 
the light they saw was the light of the day or of the 
moon. ... , ^ 

The 20th of November it was still Tair weather, 
the wind easterly. Then we washed our shirts, but 
it was so cold that when we had washed and wrung 
them, they presently froze so s^iff (out of the warm 
water) that, although we lay them by a great fire, 
the side that lay next the fire thawed, but the other 
side was hard frozen. 

The iith of December it was fair weather and a 
bright sky, but very cold, which he that felt not 
would not believe, for our shoes froze as hard as 
horns upon our feet, and within they were white 
frozen, so that wc could not wear our shoes, but 
were forced to make loose clogs or slippers, the upper 
part being sheepskins, which we®put on over three or 
four pairs of socks, and so went in them to keep f)ur 
feet warm. 

The 25th of December being Christmas Day, it 
was foul weather with a north-west wind ; and yet, 
though it was very foul w’eather, wc heard the foxes 
run Qver our house, wherewith some of our men 
said it^.wiis an ill sign;* and while we sat disputing 
why it should be an ill sign, some of our men made 
answer that it was an ill sign because w'e could not 
take them to put them in the pot or on the spit, for that 
had been a very good sign for us. . , . 

The 27th of January it was fair clejv' weather, 
with a south-west wind. Then in the morning wc 
digged a hole in the snow, hard by the house, but it 
was still so extremely cold that we could not stay 
long at work, and so we cogged by turns every man 
a little while, and rfien Went to the fire, and another 
went and supplied his place, till at last we digged 
seven feet deep, wherls we went to bury the dead man ; 
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after that, we made a sort of funeral discourse, read 
prayers and sang psalms and all went out and buried 
the man ; which done, we went in and ate the funeral 
meal. And w^iile we w-ire at meat and discoursed 
amongst ourselves touching the great quantity of 
snow that continually fell in that place, we said that 
if it fell out that our house should be^ closed up again 
with snow, we would 4nd the means to climb out at 
the chirnn(!y ; whereupon our skipper went to try if 
he could climb up through the chimney and so get 
out, and while he was climbing one of our men went 
forth of the dilor to see if the master w'ere out or not, 
who, standing upon the snow, saw the sun, and 
called us all out, whorcwith wc all went forth and 
saw the sun in his full roundness a little above the 
horizon. . - . 

I’he 20th of May it was foul weather with a north- 
east wind, whereby th*e ice began to corpe in strongly 
again. And at noon we spoke unto the master and 
told him that it was time to make preparation to be 
gone if the time should ever come when we might 
get away ; whereunto he made answer that his own 
life was as dear unto him as any of ours unto us, 
nevertheless he willed us to make haste to prepare 
our clothes and other things ready and fit f(|i' our 
voyage, and that in the meantime we should patch 
and mend them, and thqt we should stay <ill the 
month of May was past, and thei! nnike ready the 
boat and the yawl and all other things fit and con- 
venient for i)ur journey. . . . 

The 13th of June it was fair weather. Then the 
master and the carpenters went to the ship and there 
made the boat and the yawl ready, so that there 
rested nothing but only .tP bring h down to the 
waterside. The master and those that were with him, 
seeing that it was open w'ater and a good west wind, 
came back to the house again, &nd there he spoke 
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unto William Barents (that had been long sick) and 
showed him that he thought it good to go from thence ; 
and in the name of God to begin our voyage to sail 
from Nova Zembla. And ^Villiam Birents had pre- 
viously written a small scroll and jDlaced it in a 
bandoleer^ and hanged it up in the chimney, showing 
how he came out of Holland to sail to the Kingdom 
of China, and wfiat had happened unto us being there 
on land, w'ith all our crosses, that if any man chanced 
to come thither, they might know what had happened 
unto us, how we had fared, and how we had been 
forced in our extremity to make that house, and had 
dwelt ten months therein. And for that we were now 
forced to put to sea in two small open boats and to 
undertake a dangerous and adventurous voyage in 
hand. . . . We went to the house, and first drew 
William Barents upon a sled to the place where our 
boats lay, anjl after that we fetched Claes Adrianson, 
both of them having been long sick. And so com- 
mitting ourselves to the will and mercy of God, with 
a west north-west wind and an indifferent open water, 
we set sail and put to sea. . . . 

The 20th of June it was indifferent weather, the 
wind west, and when the sun was south-east (half- 
past fcven A.M.j Claek Adrianson began to be ex- 
tremely sick, whereby we perceived that he would 
not live long, and the chief boatswain came into our 
yawl and told u» in what case he was, and that he 
could not long continue alive. Whereupon William 
Barents spoke and said, “ Methinks with me it will 
not last long.” And yet we did not judge William 
Barents to be so sick, for we sat talking one with the 
other, and spoke of many things, and William 
Barents looked «at my littje chart, which I had made 
of our voyage and we*h^ some discussion about it. 
At last he lay away the card and spoke unto me, 
saying, “ Gerrit, giVe me something to drink.” And 
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he had no sooner drunk but he was taken with so 
sudden a qualm that he turned his eyes in his head 
and died pres-jntly, and we had no time to call the 
master out of tl;ie other b 3 at to speak unto him. And 
so he died before Claes Adrianson (who died shortly 
after him). The death of William Barents put us in 
no small discomfort, as being the /:hief guide and 
only p lot on whom Ivc reposed ourselves, but we 
could not strive against God, and therefore we must 
of force be content. 

Gerrit pE Vere, 1598, The Third Voyage 
Northirarde unto the Kingdoms of Cathaia and 
China (trans. William Phillip, 1607) 


THE DISCOVERY OF CANADA 

j 

» 

[Jacques Cartier (1494-1557) is famous for his 
exploration of Canada and especially of the gulf and 
river of St. Lawrence. France had played only a 
minor part in the struggle for the trade of India and 
the East but French explorers were among those 
searching for a north-west passrjge to the Spice Islands, 
Cartier would be fmiiliar with the cod fisheries tvhich 
had been discovered by Cabot off the coast of New- 
foundland for he was born at St. Malo, the ’French 
fishing port. In his first voyage In 1534 he sailed 
along the coast of Newfoundland, through the Belle 
Isle Strait »to the barren shores of Labrador and 
explored the west coast of Newfoundland. He 
crossed from Prince Edw^ard Island to the mainland 
of Canada and sailed around the mouth of the St. 
LawTcnce, but was unable to mak? progress along 
the river because “ the tides ran So strong that the 
vessel only lost way.” 

. the next year Cartier returned to explore the 
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great river for hundreds of miles. The French were 
to take the lead in colonising this country and, in a 
few years, Champlain had founded ^'^uebec (1608) 
and later Montreal. « ^ 

The extracts which follow are taken from the 
second and most important of Cartier’s voyages, in 
1535-1536. In fi dedication to Francis I he set down 
his intentions — “ the discovei»y of the lands in the 
west formerly unknown to you and to us, lymg in 
the same climates and parallels as your territories 
and kingdoms. You will learn and hear of their 
fertility and richness, of the immense number of 
peoples living there, of their kindness and peaceful- 
ness, and likewise. of the richfiess of the great river 
[St. Lawrence], which flows through and waters the 
midst of these lands of yours, which is without 
comparison the largest river that is known to have 
ever been since.” 

He gives vivid descriptions of the fertile river basin 
with detailed accounts of the animal and vegetable 
life. He tells of his friendly relations with the Indians 
and gives an amusing picture of their habit of tobacco- 
smoking.] 

I 

The whole country on both sides of this river 
[St. Lawrence] up as far as Hochelaga and beyond, 
is as flne a land and as. level as ever one beheld. 
There are some /nountains visible at a considera])le 
distance from the river, and into it several tributaries 
flow down from these. This land is ‘'everywhere 
covered and overrun wath timber of several sorts 
and also with quantities of vines, except in the 
neighbourhood of the tribes, who have cleared the 
land for their ^^llage ancLcrops. There are a large 
number of big st^fgs, cfocs, bears and other animals. 
We beheld the footprints of a beast with but two 
legs, and followed 6is tracks over the sand and mud 
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for a long distance. Its paws were more than a 
palm in size. Furthermore there are many otters, 
beavers, martens, foxes, wild-cats, hares, rabbits, 
squirrels, wcAiderfully Wge [musk-] rats and other 
wild beasts. * The natives wear the skins of these 
animals for want of other apparel. There are also 
great numbers of birds. . . . Ag^in this river [St. 
Lawrence] . . . is,i the richest in every kind of 
fish that any one remembers having ever seen or 
heard of ; for from its mouth to the head of it, 
you will find in their season th(‘ majority of the 
[known] varieties and species of salt- and fresh-water 
fish. 

• 

In the moiitl* of December we received warning 
that^the ))cstilence h id broken out . . . the disease 
increased daily to such an extent that at one time, 
out of the three ves?»*els, there were ru^t thiee men in 
good health, so that on board one of the ships, there 
was no-one to go down und(*r the quarter-deck to 
draw' water for himself and the rest. And already 
several had died, whom from sheer weakness we had 
to bury beneath the snow' ; for at that season the 
ground was frozen and we could not dig into it, so 
feelile and helpless were we.* We were also yi great 
dread of the j^eople of the country, lest they should 
become aware of our plight and helplessness. And 
to hide the sickness, our Captai.t, whom (iod kept 
continually in good health, whenever they came near 
the foit, Yould go out and meet them with two or 
three men, eitlier sick or well, whom he ordered to 
follow him outside. When these were beyond the ' 
enclosure he would pretend to try to beat them, and 
vociferating and throwigg sticks ••at them, would 
drive them back on board* the ships, indicating to 
the Indians by signs, that he was making all his men 
work below the decks, some At calking, others at 
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baking bread and at other tasks ; and that it would 
not do to have them come and loaf outside. This 
the Indians believed. And the Captain had the sick 
men hammer and make a no’se inside tne ships with 
sticks and stones, pretending that they ‘were calking. 
At that time so many were down with the disease, 
that we had almost lost hope of ever returning to 
France, when God in His infinite goodness and mercy 
had pity upon us and made known to us the most 
excellent remedy against all diseases that ever has 
been seen or heard of in the whole world. 

From the middle of November [1535] until 
[Saturday] the fifteenth of April [153b], we lay 
frozen up in the \ce, which was more than two 
fathoms in thickness, while on shore there were 
more than four feet of snow, so that it was higher 
than the bulwarks of our ships. This lasted until 
the date mentioned above, with the result that all 
our beverages froze in their casks. And all about 
the decks of the ships, below hatches and above, 
there was ice to the depth of four finger breadths. 
And the whole river [St. Lawrence] was frozen 
where the water was fresh up to beyond Hochelaga. 
During this period there died to the number of twenty- 
five off^-he best and most able seamen we had, who 
all succumbed to the aforesaid malady. And at that 
time there was little hope ^f saving more than forty 
others, while the fvhole of the rest w^ere ill, except 
three or four. But God in His Divine Grace had 
pity upon us, and sent us knowledge oLa remedy 
which cured and healed all. 

These people [the Indians] live with almost every- 
thing in commofi, much Uke the Brazilians. They 
go clothed in beasts’ skins, and rather miserably. In 
winter they wear leggings and moccasins made of 
skins, and in summer they go barefoot. They 
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maintain the order of marriage except that the men 
take two or three wives. On the death of their 
husband the wives never marry again, but wear 
mourning all their live*^ by dyeing their faces black 
with brayed cliarcoal and grease as thick as the back 
of a knife-blade ; and by this one knows they are 
widows. . . . Betting, after their fashion, takes place 
in th'^ir wigwams, in-iwhich they stake all they own. 
They are by no means a laborious people and work 
the soil with short bits of wood about half a sword 
in length. With these they hoe their corn which 
they call oz^y, in size as large as a pea. Corn of 
a similar kind grows in considerable quantities in 
Brazil. They have elso a considerable quantity of 
melons, ciicurnbtis pumpkins, pease and beans of 
various colours and unlike our own. Furthermore 
they have a plant, of which a large supply is collected 
in summer for the w’inter’s consumption. They hold 
it in high esteem, though the men alone make use 
of it in the following manner. After drying it in the 
sun, they carry it about their necks in a small skin 
pouch in lieu of a bag together with a hollow bit 
of stone or wood. Then at frequent intervals they 
crumble this plant into powder, which they place in 
one of the openings of the^ hollow instrument, and 
laying a live coal on top, suck at the other end to 
such an extent, that the^’ fill their bodies so full of 
smoke, that it streams out of » their mouths and 
nostrils as from a chimney. They say it keeps them 
warm and in good health, and never go about 
without these things. We made a trial of this smoke. 
When it is in one’s mouth, one would think one had* 
taken powdered pepper, it is so hot. The women 
of this country work bevpnd comjrarison more than 
the men, both at fishing, which is much followed, as 
well as at tilling the ground and other tasks. Both 
the men, women and children* are more indifferent 
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to the cold than beasts ; for in the coldest weather 
we experienced, and it was extraordinary severe, they 
would come to our ships every day across the ice and 
snow, the majority of them almost stark^naked, which 
seems incredible unless one has seen \hem. While 
the ice and snow last, they catch a great number of 
wild animals, such as fawns, stags and bears, hares, 
martens, foxes, otters and others . Of these they 
brought us very few ; for they are heavy eaters and 
are niggardly with their provisions. They eat their 
meat quite raw, merely smoking it, and the same 
with their fish. From what we have sden and been 
able to learn of these people, I am of opinion that 
they could easily be moulded in the way one would 
wish. May God in His holy mercy turn His coun- 
tenance towards them. Amen. 

H. P. Biggar, The Voyages of Jacques Cartier 


AMUNDSEN FINDS THE NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE 

[The North-West Passage was finally traced by 
Amundsen during a Voyage of exploration and 
scientific research in the years 1903-1907. With his 
crew of §ix Norwegians he sailed his yacht, the C{j 6 a^ 
through its narrow channel. Amundsen tells us that, 
as a boy, his imagination had been captivated by 
the story of John Franklin, who had praved there 
was a strip of open sea along the whole of North 
America. Amundsen set out to navigate this sea and 
prove whether it was practicable for ships. Three 
winters were spoLit in thc^ice and snow wastes of 
the Arctic while tl^e explorers studied the life and 
customs of the Eskimos living at the Magnetic North 
Pole. “We were suddenly brought face to face with 
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a people from the Stone Age : we were abruptly 
carried back several thousand years in the advance 
of human progress, to people who as yet knew no 
other method of procuring fire than by rubbing two 
pieces of wood together.” 

In his book The North West Passage Amundsen 
gives an admirable summary of^^earlier attempts to 
find the channel arjd describes the moment when he 
learned his own voyage had been successful.] 

Of problems connected with Arctic research, the 
navigationl^f the passage to the north of the American 
Continent has been by far the most interesting to 
humanity. More » lives and ^ treasure have been 
sacrificed in its solution than in that of almost any 
other problem. As tlierc is, how'cver, a whole library 
concerning the “ North West Passage,” I shall con- 
tent myself with brief reference U\ it rather than 
weary my readers ^^ith a historical essay on the 
subject. 1 will confine myself to mentioning those 
voyages and those explorers whose achievements were 
of tlie greatest value in the planning and execution 
of the (ijda Expedition. 

John Davis set sail in the year 1585, with the view’ 
of discovering the North A’est Passage. T/ie result 
was the discovery of the strait between Greenland 
and Labrador bearing, his name. Bylot and Baffin 
made a fair start in 1616, circifmnavigating Baffin’s 
Bay and defining the situation of Lancaster Strait. 
Dejnev, ti Pole, made his way past the North-eastern 
part of Asia as far back as 1648, and discovered the 
strait between that continent and America. But hi? 
discovery did not become very widely known, and it 
was a Dane, Vitus Behnng, w^ho v^is the first to make 
his way through the same strait in 1728, and who 
had the real credit of discovering Behring Strait. 
A good start tow^ards the Ndrth West Passage was 
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made by these discoveries but much still remained to 
be done. In 1778, Captain James Cook penetrated 
northwards through Behring Strait ancj discovered 
Icy Cape. After this the problem waj allowed to 
rest for a number of years, until attacked again in 

1817 by the able captain of an English whaler, 
William Scoresby^ Junior. He was of opinion 
that the state of the ice had imjfroved sufficiently to 
warrant fresh attempts. It was thus that John R'^ss, 
a Captain in the English Navy, opened the nineteenth 
century campaign to conquer the North West Passage. 
In 1743 the English Government hacf offered a 
reward of £20^000 for the solution of the problem 
and now it renewed ,its promise.® John Ross left in 

1818 with the sailing vessels Isabella and Alexander^ 
but fortune did not smile on him. He sailed 
round Baffin’s Bay, passed Smith Sound, and then 
stood off to the couth. At the entrance to Lancaster 
Sound he suddenly turned homewards. He insisted 
that the Sound did not exist, and that it was merely 
a bay. The mountains which he thought he sighted 
at the inner side of this bay he christened the Croker 
Mountains. As, however, all his officers refuted his 
assertioms, and maintained that there was a channel, 
Edward f Parry, the capable chief officer of Captain 
Ross, was sent out in the following year. He not 
only proved the existence of the Sound, but made 
his way a long distance westwards, wintering with 
his two ships, the Hecla and Griper^ at Melville 
Island. This was a giant stride, and tke name 
of Parry must be recorded among the foremost 

^in the history of the North West Passage. John 
Ross, meanwhile, had not lost heart. In 1829 
he again went horthwarck with the Victory , a 
paddle-steamer. This was the first time a steamer 
was used in the Arctic Ocean. It is, however, 
needless to say that with large paddle-boxes it wa^ 
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impossible to make much progress in the ice. John 
Ross passed four winters on the eastern side of 
Boothia Felix, and was finally compelled to get back 
in boats, a^his vessel ,was crushed in the ice. Very 
good results* were obtained by this expedition. In 
later years, his nephew, James Clark Ross, the cele- 
brated Polar explorer, found and determined the 
position of the Magnetic Pole. '*Our knowledge of 
the geography of these regions was considerably 
extended, and John Ross regained, in a great measure, 
his lost reputation. The greater portion of the North 
American ♦Kjast was mapped out by means of expedi- 
tions in boats, particularly by Franklin in 1819-1822 
and 1825-1827. Dease and Simpson continued the 
work in 1H37 *^8^9. The whole of the North Ameri- 
car:^ coast was thus, in the main, known, but the North 
West passage had not yet been discovered. 

Franklin left Etigland in 1845 with the Erebus 
and the Terror and favourable results were con- 
fidently looked for. Franklin had, during his two 
previous expeditions, shown such signal capacity that 
success seemed certain. But, as we know too well, 
these hopes were not to be realised. Not a single 
man of the 134 members of the Franklin expedition 
ever returned. The unci*rtainty of Franklin’s fate 
became, during the following years, a burning ques- 
tion to the w hole world, and many relief ^ind search 
expeditions were sent out. McViy of these did good 
work ; but the expeditions of Admiral Sir Richard 
Gollinsop and Dr. J(^hn Rae, especially, were the 
most important steps towards the final achievement 
of the navigation of the North West Passage. Adinirifl 
Collinson sailed in 1850, on the Enterptise, into 
Behring Strait and examined Vie West Coast of 
Prince Albert Land and WolL^ston Land, where he 
passed the w'inter. The following year he proceeded 
through Dolphin and Unions Strait into Coronation 
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Gulf and onwards through Dease Strait, where he 
was again compelled to winter, in Cambridge Bay, 
on the south coast of V^ictoria Land. His soundings 
and survey of this narrow a^d foul cfiannel were 
very helpful to the Gjda Expedition. *Sir Richard 
Collinson appears to me to have been one of the 
most capable and enterprising sailors the world has 
ever produced. He guided his^,great, heavy vessel 
into waters that hardly afforded suflicient room for 
the tiny Gjda. But, better still, he brought her 
safely home. His recompense for the heroism shown 
was, however, but scant. His second in* command, 
Sir Robert McClure, who had had to al^andon 
his vessel, the Investigatory in Mercy Bay, on the 
north-east coast of Bank’s Land, and who was then 
helped home by others, received all the honour, and 
one half of the promised reward went to him and 
his men as discoverers of the North West Passage. 
Both of these expeditions were of the greatest import- 
ance as a guide to the navigation of the passage. 
M‘Clure had proved that it was impracticable to 
make the passage by the route he tried. To Collin- 
son belonged the still greater merit of pointing out a 
really practicable way for vessels— as far as he reached. 
In other ^vords, M‘Clure fljund a North West Passage 
which was not navigable ; Collinson found one which 
was practicable, although not suitable for ordinary 
navigation. «. 

Dr. John Rac was one of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
medical officers. He deserves great credit, for his 
exploration of North Eastern America. His work 
i^as of incalculable value to the Gjda Expedition. 
He discovered Rae Strait, which separates King 
William Land fronuthe mainland. In all probability 
the passage through /his Sirait is the only navigable 
route for the voyage round the North coast of America. 
This is the only passage which is free from the de- 
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structive pack-ice. The distinguished Arctic explorer, 
Admiral Sir Leopold M‘Glintock, pointed out this 
passage in his report on the Fox Expedition in 
1857-1859, alid provecj that if the North West 
Passage were ^ver to be accomplished, it would be 
through this channel. I followed the advice of this 
experienced sailor and had no reason to regret it. 

Precisely at 3 a.m. oja August i^tl?, 1905, the wind- 
lass played a lively tune on the deck of the Gjda. 
The weather was not of the finest - thick fog and a 
light contrary breeze. We therefore Set the motor 
going full sp^ed ahead when leaving the harbour. 
The Eskimo had assembled in the early morning on 
shore to wish us a l^st “ Mannik-tu-mi ! ” Talur- 
nakto acconip'ini(‘d us out towards Fram Point, 
and we couid hear him calling out his “ God-da ! 
God-(la ! ” ((iood-day) long after he was lost in 
the fog. • 

We jumped, so to speak, right /nto the same 
doubtful navigation as before, impenetrable fog, no 
compass, and a very changeable breeze, which was 
therefore a poor guide. . . . 

We anchored on August 17th, at 5 p.m., on the 
west side of Cape Colborne, and this was a significant 
day in the history of our Expedition — for we had 
now sailed the Gjoa through the hitherto unsolved 
link in the North We^t Passage. We now felt we had 
got back again to fairly-^nown vjaters, so to speak. 
A sounding was now and then given on the chart, 
and we felt much more at case, knowing that we had 
waters ahead of us which had been ploughed by a 
large vessel. . . . 

We were compelled to keep southwards to avoid 
the shoals between the mainland anfl Douglas Island. 
The water was now gettiAg. deeper. Finding event- 
ually that we had got far enoug^i to the south, we 
turned off to the west, shaping c^ur course towards the 
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point where we expected to find an opening. It was 
an exciting time. Fortunately the deep water con- 
tinued — we found nowhere less than seven fathoms 
— we neared the mainlan^ without^ trouble, and 
found the passage all right. At 3 i».m. we passed 
Liston and Sutton Islands, and stood off into Dolphin 
and Union Strait. My relief at having thus got 
clear of the lasf difficult hole in the North West 
Passage was indescribable. I cannot deny that I had 
felt very nervous during the last few days. The 
thought that* here in these troublesome waters we 
were running the risk of spoiling the whole of our so 
far successful enterprise was anything but pleasant, 
but it was always present to njiy mind. The whole 
responsibility for crew and the vessel rested on me, 
and I could not get rid of the possibility of returning 
home with the task unperformed. . . . 

On August 26th, at 4 p.m., w*? sighted a high land 
to windward.' The air was very misty, and as, 
according to our reckoning, we should be abreast of 
Gape Parry, I thought this was that we saw. During 
the early morning the air became clearer, and I 
knew then that this land was not Cape Parry on the 
mainland of America, but Nelson Head on Baring 
Land. The error was oot quite insignificant to be 
sure, jdut my misgivings on this head were appeased 
when told later by American whalers of the ludicrous 
mistakes they ofteiji made m these waters. There is 
probably a lot of iron in the mountains here, and 
the compass therefore becomes utterly distracted. 
Then there are strong currents, and the united 
. influence of these factors may confuse the most con- 
scientious navigator even more than it did when we 
mistook Nelson ^^ead for Cape Parry. We were, of 
course, wholly unacquamfed with the condition of 
things. When we had found our bearings, we con- 
tinued our voyage at full speed, having a fair wind 
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as well as the current right behind us. 

At 8 A.M. my watch was finished and I turned in. 
When I had been asleep some time, I became con- 
scious of a rAshing to apd fro on deck. Clearly there 
was somethiAg the matter, and I felt a bit annoyed 
that they should go on like that for a matter of a 
bear or a seal. It must be something of that kind, 
surely. But then Lieutenant llahsen came rushing 
down into the cabin and called out the ever memor- 
able words : “ Vessel in sight, sir ! ” He bolted 

again immediately, and I was alone. ' 

'Fhe Nor^h West Passage had been accomplished — 
my dream from childhocid. This very moment it was 
fulfilled. I had a peculiar sensation in my throat ; 
I was somewli.tt (overworked and tired, and I suppose 
it was vNcakness on my part, but I could feel tears 
coming to my eyes. “ Vessel in sight ! ” The words 
were magical. My* home and those dear to me there 
at once appeared to me as if strei*ching out their 
hands — “ Vessel in sight ! ’’ 

Roald Amundskn, 1908, The North West Passage 
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THE VOYAGES OF QUIROS 

[Pedro Fernando de Quiros, a brilliant navi- 
gator and map-maker, was born in Portugal in 1565. 
He was thirty years of age when he niadc his first 
voyage as Chief Pilot to Mendano, who was setting 
out to colonise the Solomon Islands which he had 
discovered some years^ before. The second and most 
famous voyage v. as under his own tommand in 1605- 
1606, when he discovered the Duff and Banks Islands 
and the New Hebrides group. During this voyage 
he formed the opinion' that a great southern continent, 
extending to the South Pole, stretened from the 
Strait of Magellan to New Guinea. In 1606 he 
set out from the port of Lima in Peru with two 
small ships and a launch and a complement of 130 
men. His plan was to sail E.S.E. across the Pacific 
to latitude 30"^ S. where he expected to reach the 
new continent. If he had carried out his intentions 
he would have discovered New Zealand and Australia, 
but several factors obliged him to alter course to 
E.N.E, — strong winds ana heavy seas, the approach 
of winter and a mutinous crew which he had to 
contend with while lying ill in bed. He came across 
the Duff group of islands and from a native chief 
received much valuable information of other lands 
to the southward. Steering south, he discovered 
many fine islands, all thickly inhabited ; these were 
later named by Captain Cook the New Hebrides. 
To the south-west he saw the land which he believed 
was the new continent and hCi named it Australia 
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del Espiritu Santo. Sailing north on the homeward 
journey, he came across the southern coast of New 
Guinea and the many islands of the Torres Strait. 

Quiros was a deeply religious manf and he hoped 
not only to discover the Antarctic continent but to 
convert thousands of natives to the Christian religion. 
He was the last of the great line of Spanish navi- 
gators, and wheii he reached ^home he spent the rest 
of his life trying to interest others in his scheme and 
prove that what he said was true. 

The extra*cts which follow describe some of the 
islands which Quiros discovered and whe processions 
and rejoicings which were held when he thought he 
had found his southern continent, and he took 
possession in the n*ame of the Church and the King 
of “ all this region of the south as far as the Pole.”] 

The wind increased in force with thick weather, 
with flights oV birds, and the night approaching, so 
we struck the topmasts and hove to until the 24th 
of April. On that day the sun was taken, and it was 
found that we were in 14"^, the ship having drifted 
20 leagues. In the afternoon, the weather having 
cleared up, the Captain ordered sail to be made, 
and w^hen he was askdl wliat the course was to })e, 
he answered : “ Put the ship’s head where they like, 
for God will guide them as may be right ; ” and as it 
was S.W., he sai 4 it might continue so. So on that 
course, with little sail, we steered during the night. 
Before sunrise on the following day, a sjiilor of the 
Capitana named Francisco Rodriguez went to the 
F mast-head, and cried in a cheerful voice : “ Very 

high land ahead ! ” We all wanted to see it, and 
all looked at if together with great contentment. 
Much greater was^ their satisfaction when they came 
close, and saw smoke, and natives calling to the 
launch to come nearer. 
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This island was calculated to be 1,700 leagues 
from Lima. It is 7 or 8 leagues in circumference, 
forms a round hill, abrupt near the sea, the highest 
and best-forifted I havf% seen. Its shape is that of a 
sugar-loaf wifh the crown cut off. It is cut like a 
saddle, whence a good deal of water falls into the 
sea. We saw crops growing, plantains, palms and 
othc'' trees. The inl:iabitants apjfeared to be of a 
good colour, and well made. I'he people were on 
the N.W. side, where, at a short distance from the 
shore, there is a bare rock. The latitude of this 
land is 14"", Hand it was named San Marcos, because 
it was discovered on that Saint’s day. 

Fnjm this island of San Marcos we went on a S.W. 
course, with ri:< 11 at the mast-fiead ; and at 10 in 
the fore-noon, at a distance of 12 leagues to the 
S.E., a land of many mountains and plains was 
sighted, the end of which could not be seen through- 
out the day. The f-aptain gave it the name of 
“ Margaritana.” . . . 

About 20 leagues to the west, an island was seen 
that looked so beautiful that it was determined to 
go to it. 

Next day we arrived near the island and in all 
directions we saw columns •of smoke rising, and at 
night many fires. In the centre it is rather high, 
and thence its slopes extend in all direction^ towards 
the sea, so that its form is a r^assivc round, with 
only the part towards the south a little broken with 
ravines. jt is a land of many palm trees, plantains, 
verdure, abundant water, and thickly inhabited. 
The circumference is about 50 leagues, though some* 
gave it 100 leagues, and must support about 200,000 
inhabitants. Its latitude^ is 14'^ 30'. Owing to its 
great beauty, it was given tlu^ name of “ Virgen 
Maria.” 

Four canoes with unarmed* natives came to the 
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Almiranta, and made signs to offer to take him into 
port. Seeing that our people did not wish it, they 
made presents of cocoa-nuts and other fruits. Having 
received a good return, they v ent back to their island. 

As the disposition of the natives seemed to be good, 
the Captain sent a party in the launch and one boat, 
to examine the coast and find a port. The party 
was under the command of Redro Lopez do Sojo. 
They found to the S. and S.E. clean bottom at 20 
fathoms or les^, where the ships might well anchor if 
the weather to be expected was known. They saw 
a great number of people on the islanC, who came 
out to see and call to us. They followed the boat 
without passing certain boundaries, and by this we 
supposed that there were partitions of property 
between people not on good terms. Among .them 
there were two colours. While they were looking 
at each other ^and talking by ^igns, a man rushed 
down from some rocks behind. He was well made, 
of a clear mulatto colour, the hairs of his beard and 
head brown and crisp, and rather long. He was 
robust and vigorous. With a jump he got into the 
boat, and, according to the signs he made, he 
appeared to, ask : “ Where do you come from ? 
What fio you want ? What do you seek ? ” As- 
suming that these were the questions, one of our 
people said, “ We come /rom the east, we are 
Christians, we seek you, and we want you to be 
ours.” He showed himself to be so bold, that our 
people understood that he wanted to make^us believe 
that to him we were a small affair. He presently 
was undeceived, for he was seized and brought to 
the ship, where he came on board so fearlessly that 
we had to confess he was no coward. The Captain 
embraced him, and asked about other land by signs, 
of which he appeared to give extensive informa- 
tion. ... 
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This day one Melchor de los Reyes was looking 
out at the mast-head, when, at three in the after- 
noon, he saw at a distance of 12 leagues to the S.W. 
and S., more 'lor less, an extensive land. For this, 
and because tlfq eye could not turn to a point that 
was not all land, the day was the most joyful and the 
most celebrated day of the whole voyage. We went 
on tc wards the land, and next day* found ourselves 
near a coast running to the west. The name of 
Cardona was given to this land in memory of the 
Duke of Sesa, who had taken so deep Jn interest in 
the voyage, a%w'ell at Rome as at the Court of Spain, 
and because the Captain felt very grateful. 

When we set out foi* the said land there was seen, 
far away to the S.F.., a massive atid very lofty chain 
of mountains, covered with thick masses of white 
clouds in the middle and on the heights, while the 
bases were clear, k seemed from aloft that the 
coasts of these tw^o lands appeared \o form one. 
The Captain gave the name of “ L<i Clementina 
to this range of mountains. It seemed to be in 
about 17"^. . . . 

On that night all three vessels displaced many 
lights, and they sent off many rockets and fire-wheels. 
All the artillery was fired olFf and w'hen the natives 
heard the noise and the echoes resounding over hills 
and valleys, they raised great shouts. We sounded 
drums, rang the bells, haH music ^and dancing, and 
had other forms of rejoicing, in which the men 
showed grjat pleasure. The Captain said to all : 
“ Gentlemen, this is the eve of my long-desired day, 
for which there should be no empty hand nor person 
for whom the appointed good things are not w elcome, 
and as much more as the part he takj^s may deserve.” 

It was not quite dawn ^ when ^the Camp Master 
and Ministers, taking with them an armed party in 
the two boats, went on shore. • They landed near 
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the launch with four small pieces to be used in a fort. 
Presently, with joyous diligence a booth made of 
branches was set up on the beach, surrounded by 
stakes, tu serve as a fort in c^se of necessity. Within, 
the monks arranged a clean and wexl-ordered altar 
under a canopy. This was the first church, and was 
named by the Captain “ Our Lady of Loreto.” 
Everything having been arranged as well as the time 
would allow, it was reportea to the Captain, and 
presently he left the ship with the rest of the people. 
All the three companies were drawn up in good 
order on the beach. 

The Royal Ensign came forth with the standard 
in his hands. The banners .which wt'ie fluttering 
and brightening the whole scene, received their 
tribute from discharges of muskets and arquqbuscs. 
Presently the Captain came out and went down on 
his knees, saying : “ To God alone be the honour 
and glory.” ‘Then putting his hand on the ground, 
he kissed it, and said : “ O Land ! sought for so long, 
intended to be found by many, and so desired by 
me ! ” . . . 

“ I take possession of this bay, named the Bay of 
St. Philip and St. James, and of its port named 
Santa Cruz, and of the site on which is to be founded 
the city of New Jerusalem, in latitude 15'^' 10', and 
of all the lands which I sighted and am going to 
sight, and of all this region of the south as far as the 
Pole, which from this day shall be called Australia 
del Espiritu Santo, with all its depend/i^ncies and 
belongings.” 

The Voyages of Pedro Fernando de Quiros, ijg^-1606 
(trans. Sir Clements Markham, 1904, for 
Hakluyt Society) ^ 
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WILLIAM DAMPIER— 
BUCCANEER AND ADVENTURER 

[Dampier’s position in the story of exploration is 
a disputed one. Some believe that he was “ not 
formed of the stuff of which explorers are made/’ 
whiL others consider l^irn the most Anportant English 
explorer during the 150 years which lasted from the 
time of the great Elizabethans until the voyages of 
Captain Cook. He certainly played a considerable 
part in the s<r)ry of Australia and the search for that 
southern continent of which Qviiros was so confident. 
Dampier’s arhicveinf^its are not spectacular because 
the Dul'^h exploiCi Tasman had anticipated him. 
Tasrr\an, m 1642, had discovered Tasmania and New 
Zealand. “It is a very fine country, and we hope 
it is part of the unknown South Country,” he wrote 
in \\\s, Joiunal. 

Born in the middle of the sevcaiteenth century, 
Dampier made his first voyages to Newfoundland 
and the East Indies before he volunteered, at the 
age of twenty-one, for the King’s navy to fight against 
the Dutch. In a year or two he was sailing to the 
West Indies and entering in^liis famous every 

interesting detail of the voyage. There, in search 
of riches and excitement^ he joined the buccaneers 
and it w'as on a pirate snip, und^r the command of 
Read, that he first sighted Australia in 1688. i\fter 
cruising i^ the Cmlf of Siam they sailed south to 
“ terra Australia incognita,” in order “ to see what 
that country would afford us.” Their first impres- 
sions were of a barren land and dull-wdtted natives 
who “ grinned like so maijy monkeys.” After a stay 
of several weeks they sailed to^ Sumatra and the 
Nicobar Islands where Dampier deserted from his 
pirate crew. 
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When he returned to England he decided to 
publish the famous Journal of his travels, and the 
first of his books, A New VoyagCy appeared in 1697. 
It was immensely popular*- and Danlpier became 
famous. Evelyn writes in his Diary tor 1698: “I 
dined with Mr. Pepys, where was Captain Dampier, 
who had been a famous buccaneer . . . and printed 
a relation of his very strange adventures and his 
observations. . . . He was now going abroad again 
by the King’s encouragement.” This was the voyage 
of H.M.S. Roebuck. Dampier sailed from London in 
1699 and, nearly eight months later, anchored in the 
bay now named after him on the west coast of Aus- 
tralia. The voyage was an ill-fated one. I hcre was 
continual trouble with the crew (Dampier seems to 
have been a poor leader of men) and a lack of water 
and fresh food, so that his original intention of sailing 
round the continent had to b(f abandoned and he 
contented himself by coasting along the north- 
western shores, making interesting observations, 
before sailing to explore New Ciuinea. Further 
exploration of Australia had to wait another seventy 
years until the time of Cook. 

Dampicr’s thirst for adventure led him to many 
strangq places ; three Times he sailed round the 
world. His curiosity and continual search for more 
knowledge is well reflected in his fascinating travel- 
books.] 

It was the 7th of August when we .^='ame into 
Shark’s Bay, in which we anchored at three several 
places, and stayed at the first of them (on the west 
side of the bay), till the nth. During which time 
we searched abotii^t, as 1 sajd, for fresh water, digging 
wells but to no purpose. However, we cut good 
store of firewood at this first anchoring place, and 
my company were stW here very well refreshed with 
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raccoons, turtle, shark, and other fish, and some 
fowls ; so that we were now all much brisker than 
when we came in hither. Yet still I was for standing 
farther into Uie bay, pjirtly because I had a mind 
to increase itiy stock of fresh water, which was 
began to be low, and partly for the sake of discover- 
ing this part of the coast. So on the nth, about 
noor*, I steer’d farthe^' in, with an^asy sail, because 
we had but shallow water : we kept therefore good 
looking out for fear of shoals. . . . 

On the 1 2 th, in the morning, we pass’d by the 
N. point of.*that land, and were confirmed in the 
persuasion of its being an island, by seeing an 
opening to the e<\sl yf it, as we had done on the W. 
Having fair weather, a small gal^, and smooth water, 
W'e stood furth(’r ori in the bay, to sec what land 
was on the E. of it. Our soundings at first w^re seven 
fathom, which held*so a great while, but at length 
it de(Teas’d to six. 1 hen we saw \hc land light 
a-head, that in the plan makes the E. of the bay. 
VVe could not come near it with the ship, having 
but shoal water ; and it being dangerous lying there, 
and the land extraordinary low, very unlikely to 
have fresh water (though it had a few trees on it, 
seemingly mangroves), anc^ much of it probably 
covered at high water, I stood out again in that 
afternoon, deepening the water, and before night 
anchored in eight fathom, clean^ white sand, about 
the middh' of the bay. 

The ncyt day we got up our anchor, and that 
afternoon came to an anchor once more near two 
islands, and a shoal of coral rocks that face the bay. 
Here 1 scrubb’d my ship. 

The day before we came out I sfnt a boat ashore 
to the most northerly ol the ty^o islands, catching 
many small fish in the meanwhile with hook and 
line. The boat’s crew returning, told me that the 
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isle produces nothing but a sort of green, short, 
hard, prickly grass, affording neither wood nor fresh 
water ; and that a sea broke between the two islands, 
a sign that the water was shallow. Tlvt;y saw a large 
turtle, and many skates and thornbacks, but caught 
none. 

It was August the 14th, when I sailed out of the 
Bay or Sound, the mouth of which lies, as I said, in 
25"^ 5' designing to coast along to tlie N.E. till I 
might cornmodiously put in at some other part of 
N. Holland. ' In passing out we saw' three w^ater- 
serpents swimming about in the sea,, of a yellow 
colour, spotted with dark brown spots. They were 
each about four foot long, and, about the bigness of 
a man’s wrist, and Vere the first I saw on this coast 
which abounds with several sorts of them. , . . We 
had in the night abundance of whales about ship, 
some ahead, others astern, and some on eac h siede 
blowing and rhaking ci very dismal noise; but when 
w^e came out cigain into deeper water they left us. 
Indeed, the noise they made by blowing and dashing 
of the sea with their tails, making it all of a breach 
and foam, w^as very dreadful to us, like the breach 
of the waves in very shoal-water, or among rocks. 

. . . The 2 1st day, alsG, we had small land-breezes 
in the night and sea-breezes in the day : and as we 
saw soroe sea-snakes every day, so this day we saw 
a great many, of t.wo different sorts or shapes. One 
sort was yellow, and about the ]:)igness of a man’s 
wrist, about four foot long, having a flat ^ tail about 
four fingers broad. The cjther sort was much smaller 
and shorter, round and spotted, black and yellow. 
This day we seconded several times, and had forty- 
five fathom, sand. We did not make the land till 
noon, and then sa\y it first from our top-mast head. 
It bore S.E. by E. about nine leagues distance, and 
it appeared like a cape or head of land. . . . I’here 
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were three or four rocky islands about a league from 
us, and we saw many other islands both to the east 
and west, as far as we could see either way from our 
top-mast head. . . . Tb^ large islands were pretty 
high; but all* appeared dry, and mostly rocky and 
barren. The rocks looked of a rusty yellow colour 
and therefore I despaired of getting water on any 
of them ; but was in srjme hopes of finding a channel 
to run in beyond all these islands, could I have spent 
time here, and either get to the main of New Holland, 
or find out some other islands that might afford us 
water and s^me other refreshments : besides, that 
among so many islands, we might have found some 
sort cf rich mineral, c:r ambcr-greece, it being a good 
latitude for both of these. . . . *We rode a league 
from ,the island, and I presently went ashore, and 
carried shovels to dig for water, but found none. 
There grew here two or three sorts of shrubs, one 
just like rosemary ; and therefore I called this Rose- 
mary Island. It grew in great plenty here, but had 
no smell. Some of the other shrubs had blue and 
yellow flowers ; and we found two sorts of grain like 
beans : the one grew on bushes ; the other on a sort 
of creeping vine that runs along on the ground, 
having very thick broad leaves, and the blossom like 
a bean blossom, l)ut much larger, and of a deep red 
colour, looking very beautiful. We saw hej'c some 
Coimorants, Gulls, Crab-catchers., etc., a few small 
land birds, and a sort of white parrots, a great 
many together. We found some shell-fish, viz. lim- 
pets, perriwinkles, and abundance of small oysters 
growing on the rocks, which were very sweet. In the 
sea we saw some green turtle, a pretty many sharks, 
and abundance of water sjiakcs of «cveral sorts and 
sizes. The stones were all of rus.^y colour and pon- 
derous. 

We saw a smoak on an island 4;hrec or four leagues 
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off; and there also the bushes had been burned, but 
we found no other sign of habitation : ’twas probable 
that on the island where the smoak was there was 
inhabitants, and fresh water, for them.**. . . 

The 30th day, being in latitude 18^ 21', we made 
the land again, and saw many great smoaks near 
the shore ; and having fair weather and moderate 
breezes, I steered' in towards if. 

The 31st of August betimes in the morning, I went 
ashore with ten or eleven men to search for water. 
We went armed with muskets and cutlasses for our 
defence, expecting to see people there »; and carried 
also shovels and pickaxes to dig wells. When we 
came near the shore we saw three tall black naked 
men on the sandy bay ahead of us : but as we rowed 
in, they went away. When we were landed, I sent 
the boat with two men in her to lie a little from the 
shore at an anchor, to prevent being seized ; while 
the rest of us went after the three black men, who 
were now got on the top of a small hill, about a 
quarter of a mile from us, with eight or nine men 
more in their company. They seeing us coming, ran 
away. When we came on the top of the hill where 
they first stood, we saw a plain savannah, about half 
a mile from us, farther *in from the sea. There were 
several things like hay cocks, standing in the savan- 
nah ; vyhich at a distance we thought were houses, 
looking just like the Hottentots’ houses at the Cape 
of Good Hope : but we found them to be so many 
rocks. We searched about these for watei; but could 
find none, nor any houses ; nor people, for they 
were all gone. Then we turned again to the place 
where we landed, and there we dug for water. 

While we weiie at work, there came nine or ten 
of the natives to p smalf hill a little way from us, 
and stood there menacing and threatening of us, and 
making a great noise. At last one of them came 
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towards us, and the rest followed at a distance. I 
went out to meet him, and came within fifty yards 
of him, making to him all the signs of peace and 
friendship 1 cAuld ; but® then he ran away, neither 
would they aity of them stay for us to come nigh 
them, for we tried two or three times. At last I took 
two men with me, and went in the afternoon along 
by the sea side puipo.^ly to catch ftne of them, if I 
could, of whom 1 might learn where they got their 
fresh water. There were ten or twelve of the natives 
a little way off, who seeing us three going away from 
the lest of o^r men, followed us at a distance. I 
thought they would follow us ; but there being for a 
while a sandbank between us and them, that they 
could not then .^ee us, w’e made a halt, and hid 
ourselves in a bending of the sandbank. They knew 
we must be thereabouts, and being three or four 
times our number, thought to seize us. We knew 
that we could easih' outiun them ; so a nimble young 
man that was with me, seeing some of them near, 
ran towards them, and they for some time ran away 
before him. But he soon overtaking them, they faced 
about and fought him. He had a cutlass and they 
had w'ooden lances, with which, being many of them, 
they were too hard for him.* One of them threw^ a 
lance at me, that narrowdy missed me. I discharged 
my gun to scare them but avoided shootinp; any of 
them ; till finding the young mail in great danger 
from them, and myself in some; and that tho’ the 
gun had little fiightened them at first, yet they 
had soon learnt to despise it, tossing up their heads 
and crying “ Pooli, pooh, pooh,” and coming on 
afresh wdth a great noise; 1 thought it high time to 
charge again and shoot oye of thew, which 1 did. 
The rest seeing him fall made a st^nd again, and my 
young man took the opportunity to disengage him- 
self and come off to me. . . . ^hey took up their 
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wounded companion, and my young man, who had 
been struck through the cheek by one of their lances, 
was afraid it had been poisoned, but I did not think 
this likely. His wound was very p?iinful to him, 
being made with a blunt weapon but he soon 
recovered of it. 

Among the N. Hollanders whom we were thus 
engaged with thtre was one ^vlio by his appearance 
and carriage, seemed to be the chief of them, and a 
kind of prince or captain among them. He was a 
young brisk man, not very tall, nor so personable as 
some of the rest, tho’ more active ana’ courageous : 
he was painted (which none of the rest were at all) 
with a circle of white paste or pigment (a sort of 
lime, as wc thought) about his eyes and a white 
streak down his nose from his forehead to the tip 
of it. . . . All of them have the most unpleasant 
looks and the worst features of any people that ever 
I saw. 

We saw a great many places where they had made 
fires. ... By their fireplaces we should always find 
great heaps of fish shells of several sorts ; and ’tis 
probable that these poor creatures here lived chiefly 
on the shell-fish. . . . 

Next morning my mfen came aboard and brought 
a rundlet of brackish water, which they got out of 
another well that they dug in a place a mile ofi*, and 
about half as far from the shore ; but this water was 
not fit to drink. 

The land hereabouts was much like fhe part of 
New Holland that I formerly described ; ’tis low', 
but seemingly barricado’d with a long chain of 
sandhills to the sea, that lets nothing be seen of 
what is farther pwithin land. . . . The land by the 
sea for about five f r six hundred yards is a dry sandy 
soil, bearing only shrubs and bushes of divers sorts. 
Some of these hade them at this time of the year, 
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yellow flowers or blossoms, some blue and some 
white, most of them of a very fragrant smell. Some 
had fruit-like peascods, in each ol* which there were 
just ten small jDeas : I cipened many of them, and 
found no more hor less. 

The land farther in, that is lower than what 
borders on the sea, was, so much as wc saw of it, 
very plain and even, partly savanrfahs, and partly 
woodland. The savannahs bear a sort of thin coarse 
grass. The mould is also a coarser sand than that 
by the sea side, and in some places ’tis^clay. Here 
are a great mi*iy rocks which are five or six foot high, 
and round at the top like a haycock, very remarkable, 
some red and some white. I he woodland lies farther 
in still, where there vv<‘re divers s*orts of small trees, 
scarce. any three foot in circumference; their bodies 
tw^clve or fourteen foot high, with a head of small 
boughs. By the sides of tlie creeks, c.^pccially nigh 
the sea, there grow a few small black mangrove 
trees. 

There arc but few land animals. I saw' some 
lizards, and my men saw two or three beasts like 
hungry wolves, lean like so many skeletons, being 
nothing but skin and bones. W'c saw a rackoon or 
two, and one small sj)eckled sfiake. 

The land fowls that we saw' here were crows (just 
such as ours in England),^ small hawks, and J^iles, a 
few of each sort ; but here are pleijty of small turtle- 
doves, that arc plump, fat, and very good meat. 

The sea, is plentifully stock'd with the largest 
w^hales that I ever saw, but not to compare w ith the 
vast ones of the northern seas. 

And thus, having ranged about a considerable 
time upon this coast, witho^ut finding any good fresh 
water or any convenient place to ^ean the ship, as I 
had hoped for ; and it being, moreover, the height 
of the dry season, and my men growing scorbutic for 
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want of refreshments, so that I had little encourage- 
ment to search further ; I resolved to leave this 
coast, and accordingly in the beginning of September 
set sail towards Timor. 

William Dampier, A Voyage lo New Holland 
in the Tear i 6 gg 


CAPTAIN COOK’S FIRST VOYAGE 

I 

[Captain Cook has been rightl)i described as 
Great Britain’s most distinguished navigator. In 
1768 he was commissioned by the Government to 
sail to the Central* Pacific to observe an eclipse of the 
sun. With him, in the Endeavour, was Joseph Banks, 
the great botanist. Afterwards they sailed on to 
continue the explorations of the great Dutch explorer 
Tasman, for it was still not known whether Australia 
was joined to New Guinea in the north and to 
Tasmania in the south. 

For six months Cook surveyed New Zealand and 
wrote, “It does not appear to rnc at all difficult for 
strangers to form a settlement.” He proved that the 
two islands were not joined to a southern continent 
and then sailed west to Australia. He followed the 
coast fjir some days and landed in Botany Bay, where 
he tried to get in touch with the natives. Continu- 
ing his voyage the Endeavour was spiked on a coral 
reef. It was beached and Cook found tb.at the rock 
had broken off in the ship and plugged the hole. 
While the men were working on the ship they ob- 
served “ an animal as large as a greyhound, of a 
mouse colour, and very swift, which went only upon 
two legs, making ^^ast bounds ” — the first account of 
the kangaroo. 

Sailing to Java ^and Batavia and from there to 
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Cape Town, Cook returned to England in July 1771^ 
having sailed round the world. He was to make 
two famous voyages of discovery to Australia and 
the Pacific. On his thiyl expedition he discovered 
Hawaii, wherc^ he was killed in a skirmish with 
the natives. 

The following narrative is taken from Captain 
Cook s own Journal of ^lis first voyaf^c and describes 
his landing at Botany Bay.] 

Tuesday^ May ist . — Gentle breezes, Nfirtherly. In 
the p.M. 10 o^ the natives again visited the watering 
place. I, being on board at this time, went immedi- 
ately ashore, but before I got there they were going 
away. I followed them alone and unarmed some 
distance along shore, but they would not stop until 
they got farther off than I chose to trust myself. 
These were armed in* the same manner as those that 
came yesterday. In the evening I sent some hands^ 
to haul the Saine, but they caught but a very few 
fish. A little after sunrise I found the variation to 
be 11° 3' E. Last night Forley Sutherland, Seaman, 
departed this life, and in the a.m. his body was liinied 
ashore at the watering place, which occasioned my 
calling the south point of tlfis bay after his name. 
This morning a party of us went ashore to some 
huts, not far from the w'atering place, whej;e some 
of the natives are daily seen ; hcgre we left several 
articles, such as cloth, looking glasses, combs, beads, 
nails, etc. after this we imide an excursion into the 
country, which we found diversified with woods, 
lawns and marshes. The woods are free from under- 
wood of every kind and the trees are at such a distance 
from one another that the y^hole country, or at least 
great part of it, might be cultivr^ed without being 
obliged to cut down a single tree. We found the 
soil everywhere, except in the marshes, to be a light 
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white sand, and produceth a quantity of good grass, 
which grows in little tufts about as big as one can 
hold in one’s hand, and pretty close to one another ; 
in this manner the surface ^of the graund is coated. 
In the woods between the trees Dr. Kolander had a 
bare sight of a small animal something like a rabbit, 
and we found the dung of an animal which must 
feed upon grass, ^ and which, we judge, could not be 
less than a deer ; we also saw the track of a Jog or 
some such like animal. We met with some huts 
and places Uhere the natives had been, and at our 
first setting out one of them was seeq ; the others, 
I suppose, had fled upon our approach. I saw some 
trees that had been cut dowi^ by the natives with 
some sort of a blUnt instiument, and several tree^s 
that were barqued- the bark of which had been cut 
by the same instrument ; in many of the trees, 
especially the palms, were cut .steps of about 3 or 4 
feet asunder lor the conveniency of climbing them. 
We found 2 sorts of gum, one sort of which is like gum 
dragon, and is the same, I suppose, as Tasman took 
for gum lac ; it is extracted from the largest tree in 
the woods. 

Wednesday^ 2nd . — Between 3 and 4 in the p.m. we 
returned out of the cotmtry, and after dinner went 
ashore to the watering place, where we had not 
been long before 17 or 18 of the natives appeared in 
sight. In the moaning I had sent Mr. Gore, with a 
boat, up to the head of the bay to drudge for oysters ; 
in his return to the ship he and another person came 
by land and met with these people, wfio followed 
him at the distance of 10 or 20 yards. Whenever 
Mr. Gore made a stand and faced them they stood 
also, and notwithstanding they were all armed they 
never offered to aUack him ; but after he had parted 
from them and they were met by Dr. Monkhouse 
and one or two nv^re, who, upon making a sham 
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retreat, they throw’d 3 darit after them, after which 
they began to retire. Dr. Solander, I, and Tupia 
made all the haste we could after them, but could 
not, either by fvords or ^ctions prevail upon them to 
come near us. • Mr. Gore saw some up the bay, who 
by signs invited him ashore, which he prudently 
declined. In the a.m. had the wind in the S.E. with 
rain, which prevented me from making an excursion 
up the head of the l^ay as I intended. 

Thursday^ 3rd . — Winds at S.E., a gentle breeze and 
fair weather. In the p.m. I made a little excursion 
along the scij coast to the southward, accompanied 
by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander. At our first entering 
the woods we saw 3 of the natives, who made off as 
soon as they sav.’ as ; more of thorn were seen by^ 
others of our people, who likewise made off as soon 
as they found they were discovered. In the a.m. I 
went in the pinnace, to the head of the bay, accom- 
panied by Drs. Solandci and Monkhoilse, in order to 
examine the country and to try to form some con- 
nections with the natives. In our way thither we 
met with 10 or 12 of them fishing, each in a small 
canoe, who retired into shoald water upon our ap- 
proach. Others again we saw' at the first place we 
landed at, w ho took to their# canoes and fled before 
we came near them ; after this we took w ater, and 
went almost to the head of the inlet, where we landed 
and travelled some distance inland. We found the 
face of the country much the same as I have before 
described, but the land much richer ; for instead of 
sand I found in many places a deep black soil, which 
we thought was capable of producing any kind of % 
grain. At present it produceth, besides Timber, as 
fine meadow as ever w as seen ; however, we found it 
not all like this, some fev^ place^ were very' rocky, 
but this, I believe, to be uncommon. The stone is 
sandy and very proper for builjling, etc. After we 
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had sufficiently examinAi this part we returned to 
the boat, and seeing some smoke and canoes at 
another part we went thither, in hopes of meeting 
with the people, but they m^de off as \|',e approached. 
There were 6 canoes and 6 small fires ^near the shore, 
and mussels roasting upon them, and a few oysters 
lying near ; from this we conjectured that there had 
been just 6 peoji le, who had been out each in his 
canoe picking up the shell fish, and came ash )re to 
eat them, where each had made his fire to dress 
them by. We tasted of their cheer, and left them in 
return strings of beads, etc. The day being now far 
spent, we set out on our return to the snip. 

Friday^ 4th . — Winds northerly, severe weather. 
Upon my return to the ship in the evening I found 
that none of the natives had appeared near the 
watering place, but about 20 of them had' been 
fishing in their canoes at no gr/^at distance from us. 
In the A.M., a*s the wind would not allow us to sail, 
I sent out some parties into the country to try to 
form some connections with the natives. One of the 
midshipmen met with a very old man and a woman 
and 2 small children ; they were close to the water 
side,' where several more were in their canoes gather- 
ing of shell fish, and hg, being alone, was afraid to 
make any stay with the 2 old people least he should 
be discovered by those in the canoes. He gave them 
a bird he had shot, which they would not touch ; 
neither did they speak one word, but seemed to be 
much frightened. They were quite naked ; even the 
woman had nothing to cover her. Dr. Alonkhouse 
and another man being in the woods, not far from 
the watering place, discovered 6 more of the natives, 
who at first seeiped to wait his coming ; but as he 
was going up to them he 'had a dart thrown at him 
out of a tree, whicn narrowly escaped him. As soon 
as the fellow had thjrown the dart he descended the 
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tree and made off, and v^ith him all the rest, and 
these were all that were met with in the course of 
this day. 

Saturday^ §fji . — In the p.m. I went with a party of 
men over to ihe north shore, and while some hands 
were hauling the sean, a party of us made an excur- 
sion of 3 or 4 miles into the country, o^* rather along 
the sea coast. We met with nothing remarkable ; 
great part of the cotmtry for some distance inland 
from the sea coast is mostly a barren heath, diversi- 
fied with marshes and morasses. Upon our return to 
the boat we found they had caught a great number 
of small fish, .which the sailors call leather jackets 
on account of their having a very thick skin ; they 
are known in the West Indies. * 1 had sent the yawl 
in the morning to fish for sting rays, who returned in 
the evening with upwards of four hundred weight; 
one single one weighed 240 lbs exclusive of the en- 
trails. In the A.M., a^ the wind continued northerly, 
I sent the yawl again afishing and I went with a 
party of men into the country, but met with nothing 
extraordinary. 

Sunday^ 6 th . — In the evening the yawl returned 
from fishing, having caught 2 sting rays weighing 
near boo lbs. The great^ quantity of plants Mr. 
Banks and Dr. Solancler found in this place occa- 
sioned my giving it the name of Botany Bay. It is 
situated in the Lat. of J4' o' S., Long. 208"" 37' W. 
It is capacious, safe, and commodious ; it may be 
known by the land on the sea coast, which is of a 
pretty even and moderate height, rather higher than 
it is inland, with steep rocky clifts near the sea, an(J 
looks like a long island lying close under the shore. 
The entrance of the bay lies about the middle of this 
land. . . . 

The country is woody, low, and flat as far in as 
we could see, and I believe that the soil is in general 
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sandy. In the wood are*a variety of very beautiful 
birds, such as cocatoos, lorryquets, parrots, etc., and 
crows exactly like those we have in England. Water 
fowl is no less plenty about the head oj the harbour, 
where there are large flats of sand snd mud, on 
which they seek their food ; the most of these were 
unknown to us, one sort especially, which was black 
and white, and a^ large as a goose, but most like a 
pelican. On the sand and mfid banks are oy-.tcrs, 
mussels, cockles, etc., which I believe are the chief 
support of thei inhabitants, who go into shoald water 
with their little canoes and peck them out of the sand 
and mud with their hands, and sometimes roast and 
eat them in the canoe, having often a lire for that 
purpose, as I suppoce, for I know no other it can 
be for. The natives do not appear to be numerous, 
neither do they seem to live in large bodies, but 
dispersed in small parties along^by the water side. 
Those I saw Were about as tall as Europeans, of a 
very dark brown colour, but not black, nor had they 
wholly, frizled hair, but black and lank like ours. 
No sort of clothing or ornaments were ever seen by 
any of us upon any one of them or in or about any 
of their huts ; from which I conclude that they 
never wear any. Some jhat we saw had their faces 
and bodies painted with a sort of white paint or 
pigment. Although I have said that shell fish is 
their chidf support, yet they ‘catch other sorts of fish, 
some of which we' found roasting on the fire the 
first time we landed ; some of these they strike with 
gigs, and others they catch with hook and fine ; we 
fiave seen them strike fish with gigs, and hooks 
and lines are found in their huts. Sting rays, I 
think, they do not eat, because I never saw the 
least remains of one near ‘^ny of their huts or fire 
places. 

However, we could know but very little of their 
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customs, as we never wefe able to form any con- 
nections with them ; they had not so much as touched 
the things we had left in their huts on purpose for 
them to tako^away. Inuring our stay in this harbour 
I caused the* English colours to be displayed ashore 
every day, and an inscription to be cut out upon 
one of the trees near the watering place, setting forth 
the ship’s name, date, etc. Havkig seen everything 
this place afforded, wc, at daylight in the morning, 
weighed with a light breeze at N.W., and put to sea. 

Captain Cook, Journal of his First Vojage 


-Goo MILES IN AN OPEN BOAT 

[Durino the eighteenth century many voyages to 
the South Seas wyre made by order of the British 
Covei nment, with the object of ne\>f discoveries and 
the advancement of science, particularly of natural 
history and geography. In 1787, some years after 
Captain Ck)ok’s first voyage, tlu! Bounty sailed from 
England to fetch bread-fruit from the South Seas for 
introduction to the West Indies. After a long and 
difficult voyage, the plantj were taken on board at 
Otaheite and the ship sailed. A few hours later 
mutiny broke out, probably a result of the brutal 
discipline of the commander— Lieutenant Bligh. 
He, with eighteen members of his crew^, was 
forced ip to a small boat with a few provisions and 
a quantity of water. From there began an extra- 
ordinary and unparalleled voyage of nearly 4000 
miles. Under the leadership of Bligh, and thanks to 
his consummate skill as a sailor ^nd navigator, the 
crowded boat reached t!ie coajt of Timor, after six 
weeks of misery, privation, and constant danger. 
Although not strictly a voyagti of exploration, Bligh’s 
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Journal describes “ a voyage of the most extraordinary 
nature that ever happened in the world, let it be 
taken either in its extent, duration, or the want of 
every necessary of life.” i • 

There was another remarkable outcoriie of this ill- 
fated expedition of the Bounty. It relates to the 
mutineers of whom nothing was heard for nearly 
twenty years and tills a strange^story of colonisation 
in the isolated and storm-swept island of Pitcairn. 

The first extracts are taken from Captain Bligh’s 
own Journal anH relate some of the hazards against 
which he had to contend. , 

In a letter to the Admiralty in 1814, from the 
captain of a British frigate, the Biiton, came the story 
of Pitcairn Island.] ' 

The men now entreated their commander to take 
them towards home ; and on being told that no hope 
of relief could be entertained till they reached Timcjr, 
a distance of full twelve hundred leagues, they all 
readily agreed to be content with an allowance, 
which, on calculation of their resources, the com- 
mander informed them would not exceed one ounce 
of bread, and a cpiartcr of a pint of water, per day. 
Recommending them, therefore, in the most solemn 
manner, not to depart from their promise in this 
respect, “we bore away,” says Bligh, “ across a sea 
where the navigatioi^ is but little known, in a small 
boat twenty-three feet long from stem to stern, 
deeply laden with eighteen men. I was, happy, 
however, to see that every one seemed better satis- 
fied with our situation than myself. It was about 
eight o’clock at night on the 2nd May, when we 
bore away under r reefed ^g-foresail ; and having 
divided the people i/ito watches, and got the boat 
into a little order, we returned thanks to God for 
our miraculous preservation ; and, in full confidence 
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of His gracious support, found my mind more at 
ease than it had been for some time past.” 

At day-break on the 3 rd, the forlorn and almost 
hopeless navigators s.'^w with alarm the sun to rise 
fiery and red, — a sure indication of a severe gale of 
wind ; and, accordingly, at eight o’clock it blew a 
violent storm, and the sea ran so very high that the 
sail was becalmed ^hcn betwccfi the seas, and too 
much to have set when on top of the sea ; yet it is 
stated that they could not venture to take it in, as 
they were in very imminent danger And distress, the 
sea curlim^ over the stern of the boat, and obliging 
them to bale# with all their might. “ A situation,” 
observes the eompiander, “ more distressing has, 
perhap-i, seldom been experiented.” 

The bread, being in bags, was in the greatest 
danger of being spoiled by the wet, the consequence 
of which if not prevented, must have been fatal, as 
tlie whole party would inevitably be starved to 
death, if they should fortunately escape the fury of 
the waves. It was determined, therefore, that all 
superfluous clothes, with some rope and spare sails, 
should be thrown overboard, by which the boat 
was considerably lightened. The carpenter’s tool- 
chest was ( learcd, and the •tools stowed in the bottom 
of the boat, and the bread secured in the chest. 
All the people being thoroughly wet aqd cold, a 
tea-spoonful of rum was served, out to each person, 
w'ith a c[uarter of a bread-fruit, whic h is stated to have 
been scarcely eatable, for dinner ; Bligh having 
determined to preserve sacredly, and at the peril of 
his life, the engagement they entered into, and lo 
make their small stock of provisions last eight w^eeks, 
let the daily proportion be ever so small. 

The sea continuing to run ^ven higher than in 
the morning, the fatigue of baling l3ecame very 
great ; the boat was necessarily kept before the sea. 
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The men were constantly "wet, the night very cold, 
and at daylight their limbs were so benumbed, that 
they could scarcely find the use of them. At this 
time a tea-spoonful of rum served out to^each person 
was found of great benefit to all. Five fsmall cocoa- 
nuts were distributed for dinner, and every one was 
satisfied ; and in the evening, a few broken pieces 
of bread-fruit werd served for ^upper, after which 
prayers were performed. 

On the night of the 4th and morning of the 5th 
the gale had abated ; the first step to be taken was 
to examine the state of the bread, a girat part of 
which was found to be damaged and rotten — but 
even this was carefully preserved, Tor use. Fhe boat 
was now running aihong some islands, but, after 
their reception at Tofoa, they did not venture to 
land. On the 6th, they still continued to see islands 
at a distance ; and this day, for <lhe first time, they 
hooked a fish, to their great joy; “ but,” says the 
commander, we were miserably disappointed by its 
being lost in trying to get it into the boat.” In the 
evening each person had an ounce of the damaged 
bread,^ and a quarter of a pint of water, for supper. 

Lieutenant Bligh observes, “It will readily be 
supposed our lodgings were very miserable, and con- 
fined for want of room ; ” but he endeavoured to 
remedy ttie latter defect, b^ putting themselves at 
watch and watch ; ,so that one-half always sat up, 
while the other lay down on the boat’s bottom or 
upon a chest, but with nothing to cover thepi except 
the heavens. Their limbs, he says, w^ere dreadfully 
cramped, for they could not stretch them out ; and 
the nights were so cold, and they were so constantly 
wet, that, after a few hours’^ sleep, they were scarcely 
able to move. At cl/iwn on the 7th, being very wet 
and cold, he says, “ I served a spoonful of rum and 
a morsel of bread for breakfast.” 
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In the course of this they passed close to 
some rocky isles, from which two large sailing- 
canoes came swiftly after them, but in the afternoon 
gave over thfc chase. tThey were of the same con- 
struction as those of the Friendly Islands, and the 
land seen for the last two days was supposed to be 
the Fejee Islands. But being constantly wet, Bligh 
says, “ It is with the, utmost difliAilty I can open a 
book to write ; and I feel truly sensible I can do no 
more than point out where these lands are to be 
found, and give some idea of their eAent.” Heavy 
rain came ^n in the afternoon, when every person 
in the boat did his utmost to catch some water, 
and thus surrreded in increasing their stock to 
thirty -four gallons, besides quenching their thirst 
for the first time they had been able to do so since 
they had been at sea. . . . 

On the 8th, the* allowance issued^ was an ounce 
and a half of pork, a tea-spoonful of rum, half a 
pint of cocoa-nut milk, and an ounce of l^rcad. The 
rum, though so small in quantity, is stated to have 
been of the greatest service. In the afternoon they 
were employed in cleaning out the boat, which 
occupied them until sunset before they got every- 
thing dry and in order, “^itlierto,” Bligh says, “ I 
had issued the allowance by guess ; but I now made 
a pair of scales with two cocoa-nut shells ; apd having 
accidentally some pistol balls ip the boat, twenty- 
five of which wTighed one pound or sixteen ounces, 
I adopt ijd one of these balls as the proportion of 
weight that each person should receive of bread at 
the times I served it. I also amused all hands with 
describing the situations of New Guinea and New 
Holland, and gave then^ every kiformation in my 
power, that in case any accideiit should happen to 
me, those who survived might have some idea of 
what they were about, and be* able to find their way 
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to Timor, which at present they knew nothing of 
more than the name, and some not even that. At 
night I served a quarter of a pint of water and half 
an ounce of bread for supper/’ •' 

On the morning of the 9th, a quartA* of a pint of 
cocoa-nut milk and some of the decayed bread were 
served for breakfast ; and for dinner, the kernels of 
four cocoa-nuts, tvith the renjainder of the rotten 
bread, which, he says, was eatable only by such 
distressed people as themselves. A storm of thunder 
and lightning^ gave them about twenty gallons of 
water. Being miserably wet and coldf I served to 
the people a tea-spoonful of rum cAch, to enable 
them to bear with their distres#’.ing situation. The 
weather continued extremely bad, and the wind in- 
creased ; we spent avery miserable night, without sleep, 
except such as could be got in the midst (T rain."’ . . . 

The mornin^^ of the nth did *not improve. “ At 
day-break I served to every person a tea-spoonful 
of rum, our limbs being so much cramped that we 
could scarcely move them. Our situation was now 
extremely dangerous, the sea frequently running 
over our stern, which kept us baling with all our 
strength. At noon the sun appeared, which gave us 
as much pleasure as is f(^t when it shows itself on a 
winter’s day in England. 

“ In tlje evening of the \2th it still rained hard, 
and we again exp/^rienced a dreadful night. At 
length the day came, and showed a miserable set 
of beings, full of wants, without anything to relieve 
them. Some complained of great pain in their 
bowels, and every one of having almost lost the use 
of his limbs. The little sleep we got was in no way 
refreshing, as we ewere constantly covered with the 
sea and rain. The fweather continuing, and no sun 
affording the least prospect of getting our clothes 
dried, I recommended to every one to strip and ring 
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them through the sea-wat^, by which means they 
received a warmth that, while wet with rain-water, 
they would not have.” The shipping of seas and 
constant baling contiruicd ; and though the men 
were shivering with wet and cold, the commander 
was under the necessity of informing them, that he 
could no longer afford them the comtort they had 
derived from the tea-j^Doonful of rilm. 

On the 13th and 14th the stormy weather and 
heavy sea continued unabated ; and on these days 
they saw distant land, and passed ^veral islands. 
'Fhe sight of these islands, it may well be supposed, 
served only to»increasc the misery of their situation. 
They were as nun, very little l)etter than starving 
with plenty in their view; y^et, to attempt pro- 
curing any relief was considered to be attended 
with so much danger, that the prolongation of life, 
even in the midst of misery, was thought preferable, 
while there remained hopes of being able to sur- 
mount their hardships. 

The whole day and night of the 15th were still 
rainy ; not a star was to be seen by w^hich the steer- 
age could be directed, and the sea was continually 
breaking over the boat. On the next day, the i6th, 
was issued for dinner announce of salt pork, in 
addition to their miserable allowance of one twenty- 
fifth part of a pound of bread. The night \vas again 
truly horrible, with storms of thu^ider, lightning, and 
rain ; not a star visible, so that the steerage w'as 
quite uniiertain. 

On the morning of the 17th, at dawn of day, 
“ I found,” says the commander, “ every- person com^ 
plaining, and some of them solicited extra allow'ance, 
which I positively refused^ Our siiuation was miser- 
able ; always wet, and sufferings extreme cold in the 
night, without the least shelter from the weather. 
The little rum we had w'as oS the greatest service : 
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when our nights were'^particularly distressing, I 
generally served a tea-spoonful or two to each per- 
son, and it was always joyful tidings when they 
heard of my intentions. The^ night was- again a dark 
and dismal one, the sea constantly brctiking over us, 
and nothing but the wind and waves to direct our 
steerage. It was my intention, if possible, to make 
the coast of New* Holland to Uie southward of En- 
deavour Straits, being sensible that it was necessary to 
preserve such a situation as would make a southerly 
wind a fair due ; that we might range along the 
reefs till an opening should be found r'nto smooth 
water, and we the sooner be able to pick up some 
refreshments.” 

On the 1 8th the rain abated, when, at their com- 
mander’s recommendation, they all stripped, and 
wrung their clothes through the sea- water, from 
which, as usual, they derived •much warmth and 
refreshment ; f)ut every one complained of violent 
pains in their bones. At night the heavy rain re- 
commenced, with severe lightning, which obliged 
them to keep baling without intermission. The same 
weather continued through the 19th and 20th; the 
rain constant — at times a deluge - the men always 
baling ; the commandei* too, found it necessary to 
issue for dinner only half an ounce of pork. 

Lieutepant Bligh states that som(‘ of his people 
seemed half dead; that their appearances were 
horrible; “and I could look,” says he, “no way, 
but I caught the eye of some one in distiess. ^Extreme 
hunger was now too evident ; but no one suffered 
^rorn thirst, nor had we much inclination to drink, 
that desire perhaps being satisfied through the skin. 
The little sleep we got w^s in the midst of water, 
and we constantly ^awokc with severe cramps and 
pains in our bones. At noon the sun broke out and 
revived every one.” • 
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“ During the whole of ttve afternoon of the 21st 
we were so covered with rain and salt water, that 
we could scarcely see. We suffered extreme cold, 
and every o^e dreaded the approach of night. 
Sleep, though iwe longed for it, afforded no comfort ; 
for my own part, I almost lived without it. On the 
22 iid our situation was extremely calamitous. We 
were obliged to take the course of« the sea, running 
right before it, and watching with the utmost care, 
as the least error in the helm would in a moment 
have been our destruction. It contiAued through 
the day to b[ow hard, and the foam of the sea kept 
running over o’jr stern and quarters. 

“ The mise? y we spffered this night exceeded the 
preceding, 'i’he sea tiew over as with great force, 
and kept us baling with horror and anxiety. At 
dawn of day I found every one in a most distressed 
condition, and 1 bQgan to fear that another such 
night would put an end to the lives Af several, who 
seemed no longer able to support their sufferings. 

I served an allowance of two tea-spoonfuls of rum ; 
after drinking which, and having WTung our clothes 
and taken our breakfast of bread and water, wc 
became a little refreshed. 

On the evening of the#24th, the wind moder- 
ated, and the weather looked much better, which 
rejoiced all hands, so that they ate their scanty 
allow^ance w'ith more satisfaction than for some time 
past. The night also was fair ; but being alw ays 
wet w’idi the sea, we suffered much from the cold. 

I had the pleasure to see a fine morning produce 
some cheerful counlenances ; and for the first time# 
during the last fifteen days, we experienced comfort 
from the warmth of the sun. We stripped and hung 
up our clothes to dry, whith we^p by this time be- 
come so threadbare, that they could not keep out 
either wet or cold. In the afte^rnoon we had many 
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birds about us, which iie never seen far from land, 
such as boobies and noddies.” . . . 

On the 25th, about noon, some noddies came so 
near to the boat, that one, of them was caught by 
hand. This bird was about the size of^\ small pigeon. 
“ I divided it,” says Bligh^ “ with its entrails, into 
eighteen portions, and by a well-known method at 
sea, of ‘ ]Vho shail have this? ’ it was distributed with 
the allowance of bread and water for dinnei, and 
eaten up, bones and all, with salt water for sauce. 
In the eveniVig, several boobies flying very near to 
us, we had the good fortune to catch ^one of them. 
The bird is as large as a duck. Th:;y arc the most 
presumptive proof of being nfar land of any sea- 
fowl we are acquainted with. I directed the bird to 
be killed for supper, and the blood to be given to 
three of the people who were the most distressed for 
want of food. The body, with the entrails, beak, 
and feet, I divided into eighteen shares, and with 
the allowance of bread, which I made a merit of 
granting, we made a good supper compared with 
our usual fare. 

“ On the next day, the 26th, we caught another 
booby, to that Providence appeared to be relieving 
our wants in an extraoidinary manner. The people 
were overjoyed at this addition to their dinner, 
which was distributed in the same manner as on the 
preceding evening^; giving the blood to those who 
were the most in want of food. To make the bread 
a little savoury, most of the men frequently dipped 
it in salt water; but I generally broke mine into 
small pieces, and ate it in my allowance of water, 
out of a cocoa-nut shell, with a spoon, economically 
avoiding to tak^ too larpe a piece at a time ; so 
that I was as long ^t dinner as if it had been a much 
more plentiful meal.” ... 

In the morning of the 28th, the helmsman heard 
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the sound of breakers. It^^vas the “ barrier reef” 
which runs along the eastern coast of New Holland, 
through which they hoped to discover a passage. 
Mr. Bligh sa/s this was now become absolutely 
necessary, without a moment’s loss of time. The 
idea of getting into smooth water and finding re- 
freshments kept up the people’s spirits. The sea 
broke furiously over the reef in cv^ry part; within, 
the water was so smooth and calm, that every man 
already anticipated the heartfelt satisfaction he was 
about to receive, as soon as he should have passed 
the barrier. - At length a break* in the reel’ was 
discovered, a qL.arter of a mile in width ; and through 
this the boat rapidly passed with a strong stream 
running to the westward, and* came immediately 
into smooth water, and all the past hardships seemed 
at once to be forgotten. . . . 

The coast now began to show itself very distinctly, 
and in the evening they landed on the sandy point 
of an island, when it was soon discovered there were 
oysters on the rocks, it being low water. The party 
sent out to reconnoitre returned highly rejoiced at 
having found plenty of oysters and fresh water. By the 
help of a small magnifying glass, a fire was made. . . . 

“ This day (29th May) being,” says Lieutenant 
Bligh, “ the anniversary of the restoration of King 
Charles II., and the name not being inapplicable 
to our present situation (for we wjere restored to fresh 
life and strength), I named this ‘ Restoration Island ; ’ 
for I thought it probable that Captain Cook might 
not have taken notice of it.” 

With oysters and palm-tops stewed together the 
people now made excellent meals, without consum- 
ing any of their bread. In the morning of the 30th, 
Mr. Bligh saw with great delight( a visible alteration 
in the men for the better, and he sent them aw'ay 
to gather oysters, in order to carry a stock of them 
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to sea; for he deterrrfmed to put off again that 
evening. They also procured fresh water, and filled 
all their vessels to the amount of nearly sixty gallons. 
On examining the bread, it was found there still 
remained about thirty-eight days’ allof^rance. 

Being now ready for sea, *every person was ordered 
to attend prayers ; but just as they were embarking, 
about twenty naked savages ipade their appearance, 
running and hallooing, and beckoning the strangers 
to come to them ; but, as each was armed with a 
spear or lan^e, it was thought prudent to hold no 
communication with them. They nQw proceeded 
to the northward, having the contindxit on their left, 
and several islands and reefs oru their right. 

On the 31st they landed on one of the islands, 
to which was given the name of “ Sunday.” “ I sent 
out two parties,” says Bligh, “ one to the north- 
ward and the^ other to the southward, to seek for 
supplies, and others I ordered to stay by the boat. 
On this occasion fatigue and weakness so far got 
the better of their sense of duty, that some of the 
people expressed their discontent at having worked 
harder than their companions, and declared that 
they would rather be without their dinner than go 
in search of it. One person, in particular, went so 
far as to tell me, with a mutinous look, that he was 
as good, a man as myself.^ It was not possible for 
one to judge wheve this might have an end, if not 
stopped in time ; to prevent, therefore, such disputes 
in future, I determined either to preserve rriy com- 
mand or die in the attempt; and seizing a cutlass, 

‘ I ordered him to lay hold of another and defend 
himself; on which he called out, that I was going 
to kill him, andi immediately made concessions. I 
did not allow this to interfere further with the 
harmony of the boat’s crew, and everything soon 
became quiet.” . . 
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On the 3rd of June, afte*f^ passing several islands, 
and doubling Cape York, the north-easternmost 
point of New Holland, the little boat and her brave 
crew once more laum hed into the open ocean. 
“ Miserable,” ‘jsays Lieutenant Bligh, “ as our situa- 
tion was in every respect*, I was secretly surprised to 
see that it did not appear to affect any one so strongly 
as myself ; on the contrary, it seenled as if they had 
embarked on a voyage to Timor in a vessel sufR- 
ciently calculated for safety and convenience. So 
much confidence gave me great pleasure, and I may 
venture to a'^sert that to this cause our preservation 
is chiefly to be attributed. I encouraged every one 
with hopes tliat eight or ten days would bring us 
to a lanci of safety ; and after praying to. God for 
a continuance of his most gracious protection, I 
served out an allowance of water for supper, and 
directed our course to the west-south-west. 

“ We had been just six days on the coast of New 
Holland, in the course of which we found oysters, a 
few darns, some birds, and water. But a benefit, 
probably not less than this, was that of being relieved 
from the fatigue of sitting constantly in the boat, 
and enjoying good rest at night. These advantages 
certainly preserved our liv^s ; and, small as the 
supply was, I am very sensible how much it alleviated 
our distresses. Before this time nature must have 
sunk under the extremes of himger and fatigue. 
Even in our present situation, we were most deplor- 
able objects ; but the hopes of a speedy relief kept 
up our spirits. For my own part, incredible as it 
may appear, I felt neither extreme hunger nor thirst. 
My allowance contented me, knowing that I could 
have no more.” . . . 

“ In the morning of the loth, afi:er a very comfort- 
less night, there was a visible alteration for the worse,” 
says Mr. Bligh, “ in many of the people, which gave 
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me great apprehensioits. An extreme weakness, 
swelled legs, hollow and ghastly countenances, a 
more than common inclination to sleep, with an 
apparent debility of understanding, teemed to me 
the melancholy presages of an approaching dissolu- 
tion. The surgeon and Lebogue, in particular, were 
most miserable objects ; I occasionally gave them 
a few tea-spoonflls of wine, ^out of the little that 
remained, which greatly assisted them. The hope 
of being able to accomplish the voyage was our 
principal sup]port. The boatswain very innocently 
told me, that he really thought I looked worse than 
any in the boat. The simplicity Vvith which he 
uttered such an opinion amused me, and I returned 
him a bCitter complihient.” 

At three in the morning of the following^ day, 
Timor was discovered at the distance only of two 
leagues from the shore. * 

“ It is not possible for me,” says BHgh, “ to de- 
scribe the pleasure which the blessing of the sight 
of this land diffused among us. It appeared scarcely 
credible to ourselves that, in an open boat, and so 
poorly provided, we should have been able to reach 
the coast of Timor in forty-one days, after leaving 
Tofoa, having in that time run, by our log, a dis- 
tance of three thousand six hundred and eighteen 
nautical miles ; and that, notwithstanding our extreme 
distress, no one shQ.uld have perished in the voyage.” 

On Sunday the 14th they came safely to anchor 
in Coupang Bay, where they were rec(;iv6d with 
every mark of kindness, hospitality, and humanity. 
The houses of the principal people were thrown 
open for their reception. The poor sufferers when 
landed were scaicely able to walk ; their condition 
is described as mo%t deplorable. “ The abilities of a 
painter could rarely, perhaps* have been displayed 
to more advantage • than in the delineation of the 
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two groups of figures whitV at this time presented 
themselves to each other. An indifferent spectator 
(if such could be found) would have been at a loss 
which most tp admire, ^the eyes of famine sparkling 
at immediate •relief, or the horror of their preservers 
at the sight of so many spectres, whose ghastly 
countenances, if the cause had been unknown, 
would rather have excited terroi> than pity. Our 
bodies were nothing T)ut skin and bones, our limbs 
were full of sores, and we were clothed in rags : in 
this condition, with the tears of joy -and gratitude 
flowing down our cheeks, the p«ople of Timor be- 
held us with ajf mixture of horror, surprise, and pity. 

“ When,” continues the commander, “ 1 reflect 
how providentially our lives were saved at Tofoa, by 
the Indians Uelav ing their attack ; and that, with 
scarcely anything to support life, we crossed a sea 
of more than twelve hundred leagues, without 
shelter from the inclemency of the weather : when 
I reflect that, in an <»pcn boat, with so much stormy 
weather, we escaped foundering, that not any of us 
were taken off by disease, that we had the great 
good fortune to pass the unfriendly natives of other 
countries without accident, and at last to meet with 
the most friendly and besU of people to relieve our 
distresses, — I say, when I reflect on all these wonder- 
ful escapes, the remembrance of such great mercies 
enables me to bear wiTh resignation and 'cheerful- 
ness the failure of an expedition *the success of which 
I had* so much at heart, and which was frustrated 
at a time when I was congratulating myself on the 
fairest prospect of being able to complete it in a 
manner that would fully have answered the intention 
of his Majesty, and the humane promoters of so 
benevolent a plan.” 

Bligh’s JoMrwfl/ ftd. J. Barrow), The Mutiny of 
H.M.S. Bojinty 
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[The following letter ^om the captain of H.M.S. 
Briton^ cruising in the Pacific, explains what happened 
to the crew who cast Bligh and his men adrift.] 

“Bn 7 o«, Valparaiso, Oct., 1814. 

“ I have the honour to .inform you that on my 
passage from the Marquesas Islands to this port on 
the morning of the 17th September, I fell in with 
an island where none is laid down in the Admiralty 
or other charts, according to the several chrono- 
meters of Briton and Tagus, I therefore hove 
to, until daylight,, and then closed to ascertain 
whether it was inhabited, which I soon discovered it 
to be, and, to my great astonishment, found that 
every individual on the island (forty in number) 
spoke very good English. They proved to be the 
descendants of the deluded crew of the Bounty^ who, 
from Otaheite, proceeded to the above-mentioned 
island, where tL'e ship was burnt. 

‘‘ Christian appeared to have been the leader and 
sole cause of the mutiny in that ship. A venerable 
old man, named John Adams, is the only surviving 
Englishman of those who last quitted Otaheite in 
her, and whose exemplary conduct, and fatherly 
care of the whole of the Jittle colony, could not but 
command admiration. The pious manner in which 
all those born on the island have been reared, the 
correct sense of religion which has been instilled 
into their young minds by this old man, has given 
him the pre-eminence over the whole of them, to 
whom they look up as the father of one and the 
whole family. 

“ A son of Christian was the first-born on the 
island, now abouj twenty-five years of age, named 
Thursday October Christian : the elder Christian 
fell a sacrifice to the jealousy of an Otaheitan man, 
within three or four years after their arrival on the 
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island. The mutineers wAe accompanied thither 
by six Otaheitan men and twelve women ; the 
former were all swept away by desperate contentions 
between them»and the #Englishmen, and five of the 
latter died at •different periods, leaving at present 
only one man (Adams)* and seven women of the 
original settlers. 

“ The island must ^undoubtedly be that called 
Pitcairn, although erroneously laid down in the 
charts. We had the altitude of the Meridian sun 
close to it, which gave us 25° 4' S. latitude, and 
130° 25' W.^longitude, by the clfronometers of the 
Briton and TagUf:. 

“It produces in^ abundance yams, plantains, 
hogs, goats, and fowls ; but the coast agbrds no 
shelter fjr a ship or vessel of any description ; neither 
coulcf a ship water there without great difficulty. 

“ I cannot, however, refrain from offering my 
opinion, that it is well worthy the a*ttention of our 
laudable religious societies, particularly that for 
propagating the Christian religion, the whole of the 
inhabitants speaking the Otaheitan tongue as well as 
the English. 

“ During the whole of the time they have been 
on the island, only one shipi has ever communicated 
with them, which took place about six years since ; 
and this was the American ship Topaz^ of Boston, 
Mayhew Folger, master. ^ 

“ The island is completely iron-bound with rocky 
shores, 'aijd the landing in boats must be at all times 
difficult, although the island may be safely approached 
within a short distance by a ship. • 

(Signed) “ T. Staines.” 
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SCOTT REACHES THE SOUTH POLE 

[Captain Scott made ^.wo expeditions to the 
Antarctic. In igoi King Edward \*xlth Land was 
discovered and the Discovery^ specially built to cope 
with ice conditions, was frozen in for two years. 
Huts were built bn the ice apd excursions by sledge 
took Scott, Shackleton, and Wilson nearly 400 miles 
further south. They sufl'ered terrible privations on 
the return journey and only just succeeded in reach- 
ing their final camp. Perhaps their m<;)st important 
discovery was the existence of a ^reat mountain 
plateau, rising to nearly 10,000 feet, on which the 
South Pole is situated. 

Scott’s second expedition left England in June. 1910, 
in the Terra Nova, which was especially fitted for 
scientific purposes and carried* a brilliant group of 
geologists and physicists. Many of the sledges, dogs, 
ponies, tents, etc., were the gift of various schools in 
England and bore their familiar names. In the 
Antarctic Ocean the ship was hemmed in and had 
to force her way through 370 miles of pack-ice. On 
November i, 1911, Scott started on his last great 
journey. A blizzard hcf!d the party up and progress 
was further slowed by the deep soft snows. On 
December 14th, the very day Amundsen reached 
the South Pole, Scott wrote in his diary that the 
outlook was not hopeful. Five explorers headed by 
Scott started on the last 140 miles of the journey 
and reached the Pole only to find that the Norwegian 
party had forestalled them by a month. 

The tragedy of the return journey and the pathos 
of the last hours, are well known. 

The extracts which follow are all taken from 
Scott’s personal Journal. They describe those 
anxious days when the ship could find no way 
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through the ice, tell of Scott’s interest in penguins 
and killer-whales, and his terrible disappointment 
when he found Amundsen’s flag marking the South 
Pole.J 

“ I can imagine few things more trying to the 
patience than the long wasted days of waiting. 
Exasperating as it is ti» see the tons of coal melting 
away with the smallest mileage to our credit, one has 
at least the satisfaction of active fighting and the hope 
of better fortune. To wait idly is the worst of con- 
ditions. Yoi# can imagine how often and how rest- 
lessly we climbed to the crow’s nest and studied the 
outlook. And strangi^ly enough ^there was generally 
some change to note. A water lead woald mys- 
teriously open up i few miles away or the place 
where it had been would as mysteriously close. Huge 
icebergs crept silently towards or pa»t us, and con- 
tinually we were observing these formidable objects 
with range-finder and compass to determine the 
relative movement, sometimes with misgiving as to 
our ability to clear them. Under steam the change 
of conditions was even more marked. Sometimes we 
would enter a lead of open water and proceed for a 
mile or two without hindranfe ; sometimes we would 
come to big sheets of thin ice which broke easily as 
our iron-shod prow struck them, and sometimes even 
a thin sheet would resist all our attempts to break it ; 
sometimes we would push ])ig floes with comparative 
ease an^ sometimes a small floe would bar our passage 
with such o]:)stinacy that one would almost believe it 
possessed of an evil spirit ; sometimes we passed 
through acres of sludgy sodden ice which hissed as it 
swept along the side, ai^l somethnes the hissing 
ceased seemingly without rhyme or reason, and we 
found our screw churning the sea without any effect. 

“ Thus the steaming days passed away in an ever- 
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changing environment and are remembered as an 
unceasing struggle. 


kp • f 

# 

“ Meares and the dogs w.'^re out early, and have 
been running to and fro most of the day with light 
loads. The great trouble with them has been due to 
the fatuous conduct of the penguins. Groups of these 
have been constantly leaping on to our floe, ^^^rom 
the moment i. of landing on their feet their whole 
attitude expressed devouring curiosity and a pig- 
headed disregard for their own safety, '•'riiey waddle 
forward, poking their heads to and fro in their usually 
absurd way, in spite of a string of howling dogs 
straining to get at them. ‘ Hulloa ! ’ they seem to 
say, ‘ here’s a game — what do all you ridiculous 
things want ? ’ And they come a few steps nearer. 
The dogs make a rush as far as their leashes or 
harness allow. The penguins are not daunted in the 
least, but their ruffs go up and they squawk with 
semblance of anger, for all the world as though they 
were rebuking a rude stranger — their attitude might 
be imagined to convey ‘ Oh, that’s the sort of animal 
you are; well, you’ve qpme to the wrong place — we 
aren’t going to be bluffed and bounced by you,’ and 
then the final fatal steps forward arc taken and they 
come within reach. There is a spring, a squawk, a 
horrid red patch on the snow, and the incident is 
closed. Nothing can stop these silly birds. Members 
of our party rush to head them off, only to be met 
with evasions — the penguins squawk and duck as 
much as to say, ‘ What’s it got to do with you, you 
silly ass ? Let us alone.’ 


“ Thursday, January 5. — All hands were up at 5 this 
morning and at work at 6. Words cannot express 
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the splendid way in which every one works and 
gradually the work gets organised. I was a little 
late this morning, and thereby witnessed a most 
extraordinary ^scenc. Some 6 or 7 killer whales, old 
and young, were skirtii^ the fast floe edge ahead of 
the ship ; they seemed excited and dived rapidly, 
almost touching the floe. As we patched, they sud- 
de ly appeared asteiti, raising their snouts out of 
water. I had heard weird stories of these beasts, 
but had never associated serious danger with them. 
Close to the water’s edge lay thewwire stern rope of 
the ship, anfl qpr two Esquimaux dogs were tethered 
to tliis. I did not think of connecting the movements 
of the whales with tRis fact, and. seeing them so close 
I shouted to PootiTig, who was standing abreast of 
the ^lip. He seized his camera and ran towards the 
floe edge to get a cjose picture of the beasts, which 
had momentarily disappeared. The itext moment the 
whole floe under him and the dogs heav(‘d up and 
split into fragments. One could hear the ‘ booming ’ 
noise as the whales rose under the ice and struck 
it with their backs. Whale after whale rose under 
the ice, setting it rocking flcrcely ; luckily Ponting 
kept his feet and was able ^ fly to security. By an 
extraordinary chance also, the splits had been made 
around and between the dogs, so that neither of them 
fell into the water. Theft it was clear that tlTe whales 
shared our astonishment, for one* after another their 
huge hideous heads shot vertically into the air through 
the craclft which they had made. As they reared 
them to a height of G or 8 feet it was possible to see; 
their tawny head markings, their small glistening 
eyes, and their terrible array of teeth — by far the 
largest and most terrifyifig in tlie w^orld. There 
cannot be a doubt that they looked up to see what 
had happened to Ponting and the dogs. 

“ The latter were horribly frightened and strained 
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to their chains, whining ; the head of one killer must 
certainly have been within 5 feet of one of the dogs. 

. <• 
t 

JVighty January 75. — It is wonderful to think that 
two long marches would land us at the Pole. We 
left our depot to-day with nine days’ provisions, so 
that it ought to be a certain thing now, and the only 
appalling possibility the sight of the Norwcgiar flag 
forestalling o^rs. Little Bowers continues his inde- 
fatigable efforts to, get good sights, and it is wonder- 
ful how he works them up in his sleepin*g-bag in our 
congested tent. (Minimum for night - 27-5 Only 
27 miles from the Pole. We oug^it to do it now. 

“ Tuesday^ January 16 . — Camp 68. Height 9,760. 
T. - 23*5'^. The worst has happened, or nearly the 
worst. We marched well in the morning and covered 
7I miles. Nooil sight showed us in Lat. 89"^ 42' S., 
and we started off' in high spirits in the afternoon, 
feeling that to-morrow would see us at our destina- 
tion. About the second hour of the march Bowers’ 
sharp eyes detected what he thought was a cairn ; 
he was uneasy about it, but argued that it must be 
a sasCrugus. Half an hour later he detected a black 
speck ahead. Soon wc knew that this could not be 
a natural snow feature. We marched on, found that 
it was a black flag lied to a sledge bearer; near by 
the remains of a c'amp ; sledge tracks and ski tracks 
going and coming and the clear trace of dogs’ paws 
— many dogs. This told us the whole st/Jry. The 
Norwegians have forestalled us and are first at the 
Pole. It is a terrible disappointment, and I am very 
sorry for my loyal companions. Many thoughts come 
and much discussion have we had. To-morrow we 
must march on to the Pole and then hasten home 
with all the speed we can compass. All the day- 
dreams must go ; it will be a wearisome return. We 
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are descending in altitude — certainly also the Nor- 
wegians found an easy way up. 

“ Wednesday^ January ly . — Gamp 69. T. - 22^" at 
start. Night -21'’. TRc Pole. Yes, but under very 
different circumstances ^from those expected. We 
have had a horrible day — add to our disappointment 
a head wind 4 to 5, with a tempej^ature - 22^, and 
companions labouring f)n with cold feet and hands. 

“ We started at 7.30, none of us having slept much 
after the shock of our discovery. We^ followed the 
Norwegian sledge tracks for some jvay ; as far as we 
make out th#re^are only two men. In about three 
miles we passed two small cairns. Then the weather 
overcast, and the trafles being increasingly drifted up 
and obvio!ibiy tuning too far to the west,* w(f decided 
to make straight for the Pole according to our cal- 
culations. At 12.30 Evans hi\d such cold hands we 
camped for lunch — an excellent ‘week-end’ one. We 
held marched 7*4 miles. We started out and did 
6.1 miles due south. To-night little Bowers is hxying 
himself out to get sights in terrible diliicult circum- 
stances ; the wind is blowing hard, -21°, and 
there is that curious damp, cold feeling in the air 
which chills one to the bone in no time. We have 
been descending again, I think, but there looks to be 
a rise ahead ; otherwise there is very little that is 
different from the awfu4 monotony of past days. 
Great God ! this is an awful place and terrible enough 
for us tp have laboured to it without the reward of 
priority. Well, it is something to have got here, and 
the wind may be our friend to-morrow. We have 
had a fat Polar hoosh in spite of our chagrin, and 
feel comfortable inside — added a small stick of choco- 
late and the queer taste ^f a cigafette brought by 
Wilson. Now for th^ run hoint and a desperate 
struggle. I wonder if we can do it. 

“ Thursday mornings January /(?.— Decided after sum- 
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ming up all observations that we were 3*5 miles 
away from the Pole — one mile beyond it and 3 to 
the right. More or less in this direction Bowers saw 
a cairn or tent. ^ 

“ We have just arrived at t;his tent, 2 miles from our 
camp, therefore about miles from the Pole. In 
the tent we find ^ a record of five Norwegians having 
been here, as follows : «■ 

Roald Amundsen 
‘ Olav Olavson Bjaaland 

Hilmcr Hanssen 

f 

Sverre H. Hassel v 

Oscar Wisting. ^ 16 Dec. 1911. 

* 

The^tentis fine — a small compact affair supported 
by a single bamboo. A note from Amundsen, ‘which 
I keep, asks me to forward a letter to King Haakon ! 

“ The following articles have’ been left in the tent : 
3 half bags of reindeer containing a miscellaneous 
assortment of mits and sleeping socks, very various in 
description, a sextant, a Norwegian artificial horizon 
and a hypsometer without boiling-point thermo- 
meters, a sextant and hypsometer of English make. 

“ Left a note to say I had visited the tent with 
companions. Bowers photographing and Wilson 
sketching. . . . We built a cairn, put up our poor 
slighted Union Jack, and photographed ourselves — 
mighty cold work* all of it — less than J a mile south 
we saw stuck up an old underrunner of a sledge. 
This we commandeered as a yard for a floorcloth 
sail. . . . 

“ We carried the Union Jack about of a mile 
north with us and left it on a piece of stick as near 
as we could fix ’it. I farcy the Norwegians arrived 
at the Pole on th^r 15th Dec, and left on the 17th, 
ahead of a date quoted by me in London as ideal, 
viz. Dec. 22.' It looks as though the Norwegian party 
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expected colder weather on the summit than they 
got ; it could scarcely be otherwise from Shackleton’s 
account. Well, we have turned our back now on 
the goal of our ambition and must face our 800 miles 
of solid dragging — and good-bye to most of the day- 
dreams ! Captain Scjott, Journal 


SOUTH 


[Sir Ernest Siiagki.eton (1874-1922) died whilst 
on a scientifit voyage to the Antarctic. In an expedi- 
tion in 1907 he had reached within 100 miles of the 
South Pole and in *1914 he dge ided to attempt a 
journey acr >ss ilu' entire Antarctic -about 1800 miles. 
In the IVeface to Ins book South Shackletoii says, 
“ After the conquest of the South Pole by Amundsen, 
who, by a narrow margin of days, ^vas in advance 
of the British cxpediticni under Scott, only one great 
main object of Antarctic journcyings remained — the 
crossing of the South Polar continent from sea to sea. 
We failed in this great object but . . . there are 
chapters in this book of high adventure, unique 
experiences, and, above al^ records of unflinching 
determination, supreme loyalty, and generous self- 
sacrifice on the part of my men, which w ill appeal 
urgently to every one wlfo is interested in tlTe tale of 
the White Warfare of the South.”* 

After, reaching unexplored land in January 1915, 
the Endurfince was caught in the ice and imprisoned 
for eight months. By August the ice pressure was^ 
tremendous and “ The floes, wdth the force of millions 
of tons of moving ice behind them, were simply 
annihilating the ship.”] 

The south-westerly breeze freshened to a gale on 
the 14th, and the temperature fell froifl +31° Fahr. 
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to - 1° Fahr. The winJ died down during the day 
and the pack opened for five or six miles to the north. 
Our efforts, however, to force the ship out of the lead 
failed, and heavy pressure developed l&te on Sunday, 
the 17th. The two floes between which the ship was 
lying began to close, and the Endurance was subjected 
to a series of tremendously heavy strains. In the 
engine-room, the weakest poiiV., loud groans, crashes 
and hammering sounds were heard. For nearly an 
hour the ship valiantly stood the strain, and then, to 
my great relief, she began to rise with heavy jerks 
and jars. The ice was getting belowr us and the 
immediate danger was past. Our position was lat. 
69“ 19' S., long. 50°^40' W. 

The next jittack of the ice came during the after- 
noon of October 19th. The two floes began to move 
laterally and exerted great pressure on the ship. 
Suddenly the fkoe on the port side cracked and huge 
pieces of ice shot up from under the port bilge. 
Within a few seconds the ship heeled over until she 
had a list of 30 degrees to port, being held under the 
starboard bilge by the opposing floe. Everything 
movable on deck and below fell to the lee side, and 
for a few minutes it looked as if the ship would be 
thrown upon her bearrl ends. The midship dog- 
kennels broke away and crashed down on to the lee 
kennels, .and the howls and barks of the frightened 
dogs helped to create a perfect pandemonium. Order, 
however, was soon restored. 

If the ship had heeled any farther it would have 
been necessary to release the lee boats and pull them 
'clear, and Worsley was watching to give the alarm. 
Dinner in the wardroom that evening was a curious 
affair, for most of the dinars had to sit on the deck, 
their feet against battens anc^ their plates on their 
knees. At 8 p.m. the floes opened, and within a few 
minutes the Enduranci was again nearly upright. 
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Although the ship was Aill securely imprisoned in 
the pool, it was obvious that our chance might come 
at any moment, and watches were set so as to be 
ready for wo^cing shij^ At 1 1 a.m. on October 20th 
wc gave the engines a gentle trial astern. Every- 
thing worked well aft«' eight months of frozen in- 
activity, except that the bilge-pump and the discharge 
proved to be frozen up ; with s<frAe little difliculty 
they were cleared. 

The next two days brought low temperatures with 
them, and the Qpen leads again froze f>ver. The pack 
was workin,^, and the roar of prefcure ever and anon 
was heard. We waited for the next move of the 
gigantic forces arraj'ed against us, and on Sunday,. 
October 24th, the beginning of the end f^r the Erw 
durance v ame. I’hc position was lat. 69’ ii' S., long. 
5i\VVV. 

We now had twenty-two and a half hours of 
daylight, and throughout the day we watched the 
threatening advance of the floes. At 6.45 p.m. the 
ship sustained heavy pressure in a dangerous position. 
The onslaught was almost irresistible. The ship 
groaned and quivered as her starboard quarter was 
forced against the floe, twisting the stern-post and 
starting the heads and ends of planking. The ice 
had lateral as well as forward movement, and the 
ship was twisted and actually bent by the stresses. 
She began to leak dangerously at^once. 

I had the pumps rigged, got up steam, and started 
the bilge jDumps by 8 p.m. By that time the pressure 
had relaxed. The ship was making water rapidly aft, 
and all hands worked, watch and watch, during the 
night, pumping ship and helping the carpenter. By 
morning the leak was being kept ir^ check. 

On Monday, October* 25th, ^ the leak was kept 
under fairly easily, bdt the outlook was bad. Heavy 
pressure-ridges were forming iu all directions, and I 
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realised that our respite frofi pressure could not be pro- 
longed. The pressure-ridges, massive and menacing, 
testified to the overwhelming nature of the forces 
at work. Huge blocks of ice, weighing many tons, 
were lifted into the air and tossed aside other masses 
rose beneath them. r 

I scarcely dared to hope any longer that the 
Endurance would lux, and during that anxious day I 
reviewed all my plans for the sledging journey which 
we should have to make if we had to take to th^ ice. 
As far as forethought could make us^we were ready 
for any contingency. Stores, dogs, sledges and 
equipment were ready to be moved IVorfi the ship at 
a moment’s notice. 

The following day was bright and clear, and the 
sunshine washnspiring. But the roar of pressure con- 
tinued, new ridges were rising, and as the day Wore 
on I could see the lines of majpr disturbance were 
drawing nearer ‘‘to the ship. The day passed slowly. 
At 7 P.M. very heavy pressure developed, with 
twisting strains which racked the ship fore and aft. 
The butts of planking were opened 4 or 5 inches on 
the starboard side, and at the same time we could 
see the ship bending like a bow under titanic press- 
ure. ’ Almost like a livi^»g creature she resisted the 
forces which would crush her ; but it was a one- 
sided battle. Millions of tons of ice pressed inexorably 
upon the gallant little shi{) which had dared the 
challenge of the Antarctic. She was now leaking 
badly, and at 9 p.m. I gave the order to lower boats, 
gear, provisions and sledges to the floe, and move 
.them to the flat ice a little way from the ship. 

Then came a fateful day — Wednesday, October 
27th. The position was lat. 69° 5' S., long. 51° 30' W. 
The temperature wp - 8 * 5 )° Fahr., a gentle southerly 
breeze was blowing and the sif.i shone in a clear sky. 

“ After long months of ceaseless anxiety and strain,” 
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I wrote, “ after times when hope beat high and times 
when the outlook was blacic indeed, the end of the 
Endurance has come. But though we have been com- 
pelled to abandon the sjiip, which is crushed beyond 
all hope of ever being righted, we are alive and well, 
and we have stores and^equipment for the task that 
lies before us. The task is to reach land with all the 
members of the Expedition. It is h|^rd to write what 
I fe d. To a sailor hi! ship is more than a floating 
home, and in the Endurance I had centred ambitions, 
hopes and desires. And now she is slowly giving up 
her sentient life at the very outset ©f her career. . . . 
The distance^r(jm the point where she became beset 
to the place where she now rests mortally hurt in the 
grip of the floes is *573 miles, .but the total drift 
through all observed positions has been •1,166 miles, 
and vfe probably covered more than 1,500 miles. 

“ We are now 346 miles from Paulet Island, the 
nearest point where there is any possibility of finding 
food and shelter. A small hut built there by the 
Swedish Expedition in 1902 is filled with stores left 
by the Argentine relief ship. . . . The distance to 
the nearest barrier w^est of us is about 180 miles, but 
a party going there w'ould still be about 360 miles 
from Paulet Island, and then* would be no means of 
sustaining life on the barrier. We could not take food 
enough from here for the whole journey ; the weight 
would be too great. . . . • • 

“ The attack of the ice reached “its climax at 4 p.m. 
The ship was hove stern up by the pressure, and the 
driving flde, moving laterally across the stern, split 
the rudder and tore out the rudder-post and stern- ^ 
post. Then, while we watched, the ice loosened and 
the Endurance sank a little. The decks were breaking 
upwards and the water was®pouring tn below. Again 
the pressure began, and at 5 p.m. ^ ordered all hands 
on to the ice. 
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“ At last the twisting, i^rinding floes were working 
their will on the ship. It was a sickening sensation 
to feel the decks breaking up under one’s feet, the 
great beams bending and then snapping with a noise 
like heavy gun-fire. The water wa^ overmastering 
the pumps, and to avoid an explosion when it reached 
the boilers I ordered the fires to be drawn and the 
steam let downp , The plans for abandoning the ship 
in case of emergency had bc(*n well made, and men 
and dogs made their way to an unbroken portion of 
the floe with(;»ut a hitch. 

“Just before leaving I looked cfown the engine- 
room skylight as I stood on the quiycrfng deck, and 
saw the engines dropping sideways as the stays and 
bed-plates gave way, I cannot describe the impression 
of relentless destruction which was forced upon me 
as I looked down and around. The floes, with the 
force of millions of tons of moving ice behind them, 
were simply artnihilating the ship.” 

Essential supplies had been placed on the floe 
about loo yards from the ship, but after wc had 
begun to pitch our camp there the ice started to 
split and smash beneath our feet. Then I had the 
camp moved to a bigger floe, and boats, stores and 
canip equipment had to be conveyed across a work- 
ing pressure-ridge. A pioneer party, with picks and 
shovels, had to build a snow-causeway before wc 
could get all our possessiefns across. By 8 f.m. the 
camp had been pilched again. . . . 

After the tents had been pitched I musfered all 
hands and explained the position as briefly Vind clearly 
, as I could. I told them the distance to the Barrier 
and the distance to Paulet Island, and stated that I 
proposed to try to march with equipment across the 
ice in the direction of Paulet Island. I thanked the 
men ibr the steadiness they had shown under trying 
circumstances, and told them I did not doubt that 
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we should all eventually reach safety provided that 
they continued to work their utmost and to trust me. 
Then we had supper, and all hands except the watch 
turned in. 

But, for >n^self, I c^uld not sleep, and the thoughts 
which came lo me as^I walked up and down in the 
darkness were not particularly cheerful. At mid- 
night I was pacing the ice, listening to the grinding 
fl e and the groans apd crashes that told of the 
death-agony of the Endurance, when I noticed sud- 
denly a crack running across our floe right through 
the camp. The alarm-whistle bro^ight all hands 
tumbling t#ut^ and we moved everything from what 
was now the smaller portion of the floe to the larger 
portion. Nothing taorc could^be done then, and the 
men turned in again ; but there was little* sleep. 

Morning came In citill and cheerless, and all hands 
were stiff and weary after their first disturbed night 
on the floe. Jusf at daybreak I *vent over to the 
Endurance with Wild and Hurley to retrieve some tins 
of petrol, which could be used to boil up milk for 
the rest of the men. The ship presented a painful 
spectacle of chaos and wTCck, but with some difficulty 
we secured two tins of petrol, and postponed the 
further examination of the ship until after breakfast, 
when I went over to the Efidurance again and examined 
the wreck more fully. • 

Only six of the caltins had not been .pierced by 
floes and blocks of ice. All tho starboard cabins had 
been, cru.shed, and the whole of the aft part of the 
ship hiSd been crushed concertina fashion. The fore- 
castle and “ The Ritz ” were submerged, and the 
wardroom was three-quarters full of ice. The mott)r- 
engine forward had been driven through the galley. 
In short, scenes of devastation m^t me on every side. 
The ship was being, crushed rttnorselessly. 

Under a dull, overcast sky J returned to the camp, 
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and, having examined the situation, I thought it wise 
to move to a larger ana apparently stronger floe 
about 200 yards away. This camp became known as 
Dump Camp, owing to the amount of stuff that was 
thrown away there. I decideld to issift a complete 
new set of Burberrys and underclothing to each man, 
and also a supply of socks. The camp was quickly 
transferred to the new floe, and there I began to 
direct the preparatfons for thp Idng journey across the 
floes to Paulet Island or Snow Hill. 

Meanwhile Hurley had rigged his kinematograph 
camera, and was getting pictures of the Endurance in 
her death-throes, ^hile he was thus^^ engaged, the 
foretop and top-gallant mast came down with a run 
and hung in wreckage on the fore-mast, with the 
foreyard verti^'a!. The mainmast followed immedi- 
ately, snapping off about lo feet above the main deck. 
The crow’s-nest fell within lo feet of where Hurley 
was turning the handle of his camera, but he did not 
stop the machine and so secured a unique, though 
sad, picture. 

The issue of clothing was quickly accomplished, 
but sleeping-bags wxre also required. We had 
eighteen fur bags, and so it was necessary to issue 
ten of the larger woollen bags in order to provide for 
the twenty-eight men of tHe party. As the fur bags 
were warmer, it seemed fair to distribute them by lot, 
but some of us older hands did not join in the lottery. 
Each man who received a woollen bag was also 
allowed a reindeer-skin to lie upon. , 

Having apportioned the clothing we turrfed one 
of the boats on its side, and supported it with two 
broken oars to make a lee for the galley. The cook 
got the blubber-stove going, and presently I heard 
one man say, “ Cook, I like r*,y tea strong.” Another 
joined in, “ Cook, I like mine wfak.” It was good 
to know that their minds were untroubled, but I 
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thought the tifne opportune to mention that the tea 
would be the same for all hands, and that we should 
be fortunate if two months later we had any tea at all. 

Duriilg thc^afternooy the work continued, and the 
arrangement r^f the tents and their internal manage- 
ment completed. Eacl^tent had a mess-orderly, the 
duty being undertaken in alphabetical order. 

A quiet night followed, for, altycvugh the pressure 
was grinding around \iS5*our floe was heavy enough 
to withstand th» blows it received. “ We are,” I 
wrote on October 29th, “ twenty-ei^ht men with 
forty-nine' dogs. All hands this piorning were busy 
preparing gfta% fitting boats on sledges, and building 
and strengthening the sledges to carry the boats. 
The main motor sledge, with little fitting from the 
carpen^^er, cairied our, largest boat admirc/bly. The 
ship* was still afloat, with the spurs of the pack 
driven through her and holding her up. The fore- 
castle-head is under water, the de^ks are burst up 
by the pressure, the wreckage lies around in dismal 
confusion, but over all the blue ensign still flics. . . . 

“ The number of dog^earns has been increased to 
seven, (jrcenstreet taking charge of the additional 
team. ... We have ten working sledges to relay 
with five teams. Wild’s and Hurley’s teams will haul 
the cutter with the assistance of four men. The 
whaler and the other bdats will follow, and the men 
who*are hauling themVill be able to help with the 
cutter at the rough places. We\:annot hope to make 
rapid* progress, but each mile counts. Crean this 
afternoon has a bad attack of snow-blindness.” 

The weather on the morning of October 30th was 
overcast and misty, with occasional falls of snow. 
Our sledging and boating rations were still intact, for 
we were living on exfra food •brought from the 
abandoned ship. These provisfons would provide full 
rations for twenty-eight men for fifty-six days, but w^e 
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could count on enough ^»eal and peAguin meat at 
least to double this time. We could even, if progress 
proved too difficult and too injurious to the boats — 
which we had to guard as ^ur ultinj^te means of 
salvation — camp on the nearest heavy Jloe, scour the 
neighbouring pack for penguins and seals, and await 
the outward drift of the pack to open and navigable 
water. But, although this latter plan would have 
avoided grave dangers, I feltsifre that the right thing 
to do was to attempt a march. It would be, I con- 
sidered, so mu^.h better for the men ^o feel that they 
were progressing — ^ven if the progress whs slow - 
towards land and safety, than simply iii down and 
wait for the tardy north-westerly drift to take us 
from the cruel waste of ice. 

Sir Ernrsv Shackleton, Soiitli 



^OTES 


Odysseus builds himsflf a Ship 

P. 4, 1 . 20. Dowels: fastening pins of wor^l or iron. 

• 

The Phoeuiiia'% Sailors 

P. 13, I. 26. llie men of Arvad: (modern Ruwad), the most 
northerly cities oj Pfioenicia and ranking next to Tyre 
for trarh' and general enlerpri«\ 

1 . 36. L )^a)nuih: Probably in S.W. Armenia? 

P. 14, 1 . I . Men of Dedan : a north Arabian people who sent 
their native wares to the maikets of 'l yre. 

1 . 10. Minnith an(^ Pannag: Both names arc of doubtful 
origin and it is difhcult to say where they were situated. 
I'hey were evidently famous for wheat. 

1 . 15. Cassia: inferior kind of cinnamon. 

Calamus: aromatic c^nc or bark. 

Sailing Round Africa^ 600 BC. 

P. I ( 3 , 1 . 5. Eiythraean Sea: the Red Sea. 

1 . 36. Cape Soloeis: Probably Clape Spartel, near Tangier, 
or perhaps Cape Cantin,inear Mogador. 


Alexander the Great in the InJhn Ocean ^ B C. 


P. 20, • 1 . 34. Krokela: Crvitchcy Bay or Garangrc. 

P. 21, 1 . 3. Bibactc: Chilney. • 

1.18. Stadia: 16 to an English mile. 

P.22,1. j3. They discharged their engines : an interesting and 
unusual instance of ancient artillery being used on 
board a ship. 

1 . 31. Malaria: Moran or Maran. 

1. 37. 10,000 stadia: 625 miles. 

P. 23, 1 . 17. Frumenty: wheat boiled ^n milk and seasoned 
with cinnamon, sugar, etc. 

1. 34. Kuidza: Khudar, Guttar.* 

P. 24, 1 . 35. Forty feet long: The\>found one washed ashore 
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An Ambassador from Persia to fidia^ 

P. 28, 1 . 34. Parasang: ancient Persian measure of length, 
about 3J miles. 

1. 37. Gliez: an ancient measure of Ic^g^h, 18 to 22 
inches. 

Viking Explorers 

33 » 29. Olaf Tiyggvason: King of Norway; he sent 

Leif on a misslof. to Greenlan^l to preach Christianity. 

Marco Polo sails from China 

P. 44, 1 . 18. Chanba: Annam. 

1 . 25. CubebsJ pepper. 

1. 34. Z^itun : a Giiinese seaport. 

Afanji: in Southern China. 

P. 45, 1 . 12. Lacoc: Malay. 

1 . 19. Brazil-wood : sai)pan-woocf, used for red and 
brown* dyes. 

1 . 23. Porcelain shells: white shells from the sea, usqd as 
money in the province of Yiin-nan. 

P. 46, 1 . 18. Java the Lesser : Sumatr^. 

P. 47, 1 . 15. Basman: in Sumatra. 

1 . 28. Unicorns: rhinoceros. 

P. 49, 1 . 35. This wine: from Gornuti palms. 

P. 50, 1 . 20. The island of which we have been speaking: 
Sumatra. 

1 . 30. Tree-four: sago. 

P. 51, 1 . 29. Angaman: Andaman Islands, 

P. 52, L 4. Pharaoh's nuts : coconuts. 

Apples of Paradise: kini! of citron. 

1 . 20. Seilan: Ceylon. 

P- 53> 3- Sesame: plant frorh which oil, similar to olive 

oil, is extracted and used foi* cooking and lighting. 

1.35. Alaabar : the /Joromandel coast. 

Ibn Battuta: The Greatest Aloslem Explorer ^ • 

P. 55, 1 . 27. Cambay: At the head of the Gulf of Cambay, 
was then one of the principal seaports of India. Its 
*■ decline was due to the silting up of the Gulf and it is 
now used only by small boats. 

P, 56, 1 . 2. Kdwd: 2^ small town opposite Cambay. 

1 . 4. Qandahdr: A short distance from Kawa. It was 
known to mediaeval seamen as Gandar. 

1 . 29. Sandabur: The name by which Goa was known to 
the early Muslim tra^ler«^' It changed its name to Goa 
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when ^ptured by the fi#st European travelers in the 
early sixteenth century. 

P. 59, 1 . 1 8. Aiassuja: a North African tribe. 

1 . ig.* 'Calicut: Described by Battuta as one of the great 
seaport^® the woftd. When the Portuguese estab- 
lished the^ trading stations in the sixteenth century 
Calicut fell into dcc^. 

1 . 25. The Samari: sea-king. 

P. Go, 1 . 16. Arbalists: cross-bows. ^ « 

17. Smaller ones: for towing the junks in calm 

weather. 

1 . 37. SunarkdJfdn : an old capital of Bengal. 

J[^. Gi, 1 . I. Barf^hnakdr : the Andaman 05 Nicobar Islands 
or, p(?rhaps, part of the mainland of Arakan in Burma. 
1. 5. /brtfc ; Aind of palm. 

I. G. Betel: Ic-af of a ^rec which Indians chew. 

P. G2, 1 . 3. Jdwa: i^namc applied generally to the Malay 
Archint’latro. Muslim religion was carried there by 
Arabian. travelii is i^ the thirteenth ceAtury. 
l.*8. Jack-tree : East Indian fruit, like bread-fruit but 
coarser. 

Jarniln: a small fruit resembling ^n olive, but sweet. 
1 . 20. Motionless sea • Probably the China Sea. 

The Discovery of Japan 

P. G5, 1 . 2. Tufaon: typhoon. 

P. Gb, 1 . 8. The f^rd be pSitsed : It was customary for the 
Portuguese at that time to praise God, both in fortune 
and misfoitune. 

P. t)7, 1 . 34. A little rice: This was a rice-growing district, 
notable for its vast and freciuent floods. 

P. Gg, 1 . 7. Sophies: shal!i|| 

1. II. F'iies: houses. 

P. 7(5, I. 7. The walking ff silks: The silk manufacture of 
Nanking later declined. • 

1 . ig. Ducats: worth betw^een half a crowm and three 
shillings.^. 

P. 71, 1 . 2. By the kings: Kublai Khan is reported to have 
made the Grand Canal up which Pinto was travelling. 

P. 73, 1 . 4. The Lequios: Luchu Islands. 

1 . 13. Rhumb: line followed by ship sailing on one 
course. 

P. 76, 1 . 31. Our country: The Poy;ugucsc deliberately gave 
Asiatics a greatly exaggerated idea of the size and power 
of Portugal. ^ • 

P. 77, 1 . 13.*^ Vassal: under ‘Hae protection of. 
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P. 8o, 1 . King of Bungo:^iThG. island of Kiu:liiu. 

1 . 14. Fucheo: Fukuoka. 

Columbus discovers America 

P. 84, 1 . 22. Rabo dejunco: the water-wagfarl. 

P. 86, 1 . 31. Maravadis: Spanish coins, ^old worth 14 
shillings. ^ 

P. 87, 1 . 18. Boobies: kind of gannet. 

Magellan sails into tfle^acific ^ 4 

P. 105, 1 . 13. A safe port: Port St. Julian. 

1 . 31. That animal: The guanaco, a species of llama. 

1 . 37. In the manner of shoes: Hence larose the name 
“ Patagonians ” or “ men with big feet,” given by 
Magellan, because of the awkward ajjpeirance of the 
feet in such coverings, which, were stuffed with straw 
for greater warmth. « 

P. 107, * 1 . ij^. Setebos: tliat is, the big devil. 

P. no, 1 . 3. S'.nallage: various kinds of parsley plants. 

1.29, That :tickness : the scurvy. 

1 . 30. Verjziri : Brazil — the land of ‘ verzin ’ or brazil- 
wood. rj 

Vasco da Gama sails to India by the Cape of Good Hope 

P. 1 13, 1 . 34. Sao Bras: This will be Mossel Bay. 

P. 1 14, 1 . 20. By sea: Probably- a slip of the pen for “ by 
land,” which is sixty-four leagu^o. 

P. 1 1 5, 1 . 6. Four or five Jlutes : Thegora is the musical instru- 
m^nt of the Hottentots, but it is not a flute or reed-pipe. 

1 . 19. Afany seals : The islapd is still known as Seal Island 
although there are no longer any seals. It is about half 
a mile from the land. * 

1 . 32. Fqtilicaios: Cape pengu/n-s. 

35 - ^ pillar: The^word used by the author is padrdo; 

that is, a stone pillar bearing an inscription and the 
arms of Portugal. 

P. 116, 1 . 28. Fifteen leagues: The distances ’given arc re- 
markably correct. From the Cape of Good Hope to 

' Mossel Bay {Sdo Bids) is sixty leagues, as stated. From 
there to Santa Cruz is fifty-six leagues and to the Rio 
do Infante is twenty-one more. Santa Cruz is the 
largest of a group of islahds in the western part of 
Algoa Bay. The I1!l.em Chaos arc^low rocky islets about 
seven leagues to the (^^st. 

P. 1 17, 1 . 2. Th^fast discQver^^ nade by Bartolomew Dias: that 
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is, thc|R io do Infante, nSw known as the Qreat Fish 
RivT i . 

1 . 13. The currents : The Agulhas current hereabouts runs 
at tifC^rat(^f f^ui^^i^ts an hour. 

P. 1 1 8, 1. I . \^artilho : about three-fourths of a pint. 

P. 1 19, 1 . 28. ?heir language: that is, Arabic. 

P^i2o, 1. 37. Marlotas: Snort dresses of silk or wool worn 
in Persia and India. 

P. 121,1. 10. Mitkals : about 4-4 grayi'jnes each. 

1 . 16. Close to an islanu^^^^c island of S. Jorge. 

1 . 23. Barcas : {llfrcos, P. 1 22, 1 . 3). Boats of different size. 

P. 122, 1 . I. ('.ords : popularly known as coir rope. 

* 1. 3. Cey.oese needles: the mariner’s coiUjiass. 

1 . G. A fruit as large as a melon: tho coconut. 

P. 124, 1 . 3'''^ * Afbale: in Arabic wall, governor. 

Alcaide, in Portuguese, has the same meaning. 

P. 125, 1 . 28. A river llose by: the Elatur. 

RaleiglC ^ Search Jot El Dorf^lo 

P. 12^8,1. 19. WaUhe^ : light-blue colour. 

P. 130, 1 . 3f), Lagarlos: alligators. 

P. 134, 1 . 27. Maundefdlle : The Travels oTSir John Mandeiille 
— a collect ion of tales and legends of the 14th century. 


Mai tin Frobisher and the Eskimos ^ 


P. 140, 1 . 21. Both her courses: mainsail and foresail. 

1 . 22. Bonnets: «jQn^ses faced to the foot of the courses. 
P. 142, 1 . (). She sank down therewith: “ Which sight,” writes 
Thomas Ellis, ” so abashed the whole ileet, that we 
thought vei ily we should have tasted of the same sauce." 


Achclacy 


in old maps. Hakluyt 


7 he Discovery of Canada 
P. 158, 1 . 2G. Hochelaga: 

writes llochclay. ' • 

1 . 28. Some mountains : The LaurcAtian Hills on the north 
and the AdironJacks on the south. 

P. 159*1. *15. ^Jmpestilence : the scurvy. 

P. i()o, 1 . 9. ‘Most excellent remedy: It seems to have been the 
hemlock. " A fa\ourite beverage was made from the 
tips of hemlock boughs boiled in water and seasoned 
with maple sugar." 

P. iGi, 1 . 17. A plant: tobyco. • 

Amundsen finds the Norths West PassagP 


P. 167, 1 


Mannik-tu-mi! •Eskimo friendly greeting. 


Talufftakto : an EskimoW nt)lo)’cd Amundsen. 
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The Vojfa^'es of Qtiiros 

P. 175, 1 . 12. San Marcos: On modern maps ** Merlav 
or “ Star Peak.” Torres described it as a very high 
volcano. # ^ 

I. 35. “ V'irgen Maria “ Gana ” in lljp nanks group. 

P. 177, 1 . 20. “ Lfl Clementina Really several islands 

overlapping each other and looking like mainland. 

5600 Miles in an Ofier^Boat 

P. 204, 1 . 2. Noddies: tropicaVv- f-birds. 

1 . 8. “ Who shall have this ”.* One person turns hi. back 
on the object that is to be divided ; anothe r them 
points separately to the portions, at (’ach of them 
asking aloud, *‘AVho shall have this to wliich the 
first answers by naming somebody. method of 

distribution gives every map an equal choice of the 
best share. Bligh speaks of •die great amusement 
cause^ when the bfak and claws fell to his .share. 

Scott reaches iluSouth Pole ^ 

P. 216, 1 . 22. A sastru^^itis : snow surface made irregular by 
the wind. , 

P. 217, 1 . 7. A held wind 4 to about 20 miles an hour. 

1.32. Polai hoosh: thick soup. 

1 - 33- Wihon: He wav-Hiief of the scientific staff. 

P. 218, 1 . 21. A hypsometcr: an instrument for registering 
height. 

1 . 30. A Jloorcloth sail: to help the sledge along. 


THE END 
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